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The Thunderbird Teuch: 


An overhead Safety Convenience Panel 








Phunderbird Town Landau with new formal roofline 





Look! Thunderbird for 1966 has or doors ajar. Othe: personal trol option; more powerful 
a unique Safety-Convenience Thunderbird touches for 1966 standard V-8 plus a 428 cubic 
Panel, mounted overhead on include the optional AM Radio/ — inch optional V-8. And all the 
lown Hardtopand Landau mod- — Stereo-sonic Tape system to give — craftsmanship that has made this 
els. ‘Tap a switch and the Emer- you over 70 minutes of music on — cara classic in its own time. 
gency Flasher System sets four an easy-to-load tape cartridge, 


exterior lights blinking. Other Completely automatic! Four € mt ED 
Thunderbird 


lights remind you to fasten seat speakers! New, too, are: an auto- 
i \——$_—___ 


belts, tell you when fuel is low, matic Highway Pilot speed con- ——— a 


UNIQUE ON 44. THE WORLD 
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Investors’ Page 


INFORMATION FROM MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Why many investors are asking 


brokers about listed stocks. 


Here are three points many new investors find attractive 
when considering stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


With over 20 million Americans now in- 
vesting in stocks and bonds, it is signifi- 
cant that most of them own securities 
listed on the Exchange. You may be in- 
terested in knowing why many inves- 
tors who hope to build a richer, fuller 
life are exploring this interesting group 
of stocks. 
— 
1. A select “few.” For one thing, 
though less than 1% of the total num- 
ber of American corporations are 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, they earn nearly 65% of all re- 
ported net profits and pay about 60% 
of all dividends, (Would a “second in- 
come” from dividends interest you?) 
These corporations represent leaders 
of many industries—companies you 
know and the products or services of 
which you may use. 
— 

2. A wide choice. If you look for a vari- 
ety of investment possibilities, you'll 
find it on the Big Board. Listed stocks 
include 12 different airlines, 131 utili- 
ties, 78 food processors, 40 steel and 
iron companies—and major corpora- 
tions in almost any field you can name. 


—4—_—_ 


3. The busiest market. An important 
feature of listed stocks is the case and 
speed with which they can usually be 
bought or sold. This is because the 
New York Stock Exchange is the na- 
tion’s biggest and busiest two-way auc- 
tion market. Last year, on the average, 
some 6,176,000 shares were traded 
each business day. Normally, you can 
buy or sell listed shares in a matter of 
minutes. 
— 

Where to start. 


But once you decide you want to in- 
vest, how do you go about it? We sug- 
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gest you begin with four things: a rule, 
a goal, a judgment, a broker. 


—_— 4¢—— 


Your rule should be to invest only money 
you won't need for regular living ex- 
penses or emergencies. No investment 
is a “sure thing’’—prices go both ways, 
down as well as up. 


How stocks get to be listed 
on the Big Board. 


The Exchange judges each company that 
applies for original listing on its merits. It 
may consider listing a stock if, at the time 
of listing, it meets such guide-lines as these: 


* there are 1,700 sharecowners who 
own at least 100 shares each. 


* 700,000 shares are in public hands 
with a market value of at least 
$12,000,000, 


* the company has demonstrated 

earning power of at least $1,200,000 

a year after all charges and taxes. 
In addition, companies which apply for list- 
ing must agree to issue financial reports 
to their shareowners and to give owners 
of common stock the right to vote. There 
are other guide-lines for de-listing. 








Your goal might be to increase the 
value of your stock so you'll have a 
comfortable nest egg for later years. 
Maybe you hope to “hedge” your sav- 
ings against inflation. Perhaps you'd 
like to build a portfolio that pays reg- 
ular dividends. If you're primarily in- 
terested in protecting your capital, you 
might look to bonds. Whatever your 
goal, make sure it’s realistic and com- 
pletely clear in your own mind. 


—— 4 ——_ 


Your judgment, in every case, should be 
based on pertinent facts—not unfounded 


rumors, Examine the trend of the com- 
pany’s sales and profits. How does it 
measure up in its industry? Once you've 
sorted out the facts then bring your 
judgment into play. 


—— -—_— 


Your broker should be chosen with 
the greatest care, We suggest you see a 
partner or registered representative in 
one of the Exchange’s member firms. 
Ask him to help you bring your per- 
sonal investment picture into sharper 
focus. Ask him for facts. Ask for his 
opinions. Though he can’t always be 
right, he may stimulate your thinking 
with his knowledge of the securities 
business, 
— 4—— 

Like to know more about investing? 
Visit a member firm office near you 
and talk it over. There’s no obligation. 
And, for additional information, use 
the coupon below. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


+ SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail toa member . 
* firm of the New York Stock Exchange in - 
* your community, or to the New York ° 
. Stock Exchange, Dept. 6-S, P.O, Box 1070, . 
+ New York, New York 10001. 3 


+ Please send me, free, “INVESTMENT PACTS,” 
* listing more than 500 stocks that have paid * 
* cash dividends every three months for 20 | 
+ to more than 100 years. 


» NAME 





* ADDRESS 
cny 


* STATE ZIP CODE. 








Other travelers checks 
are every bit as good as 


First National City Banks 





--until lose them! 
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Other leading travelers checks, like First National City 
travelers checks, can be cashed all over the world. And 
they all cost the same—just one cent per dollar. 

But if you think all travelers checks are alike, you 
may be in for a rude shock if you Jose your checks. 

With other leading travelers checks, elaborate and 
time-consuming inquiries often have to be made. It 
may be days—even weeks—before you get your money 
back. Who wants to wait? 

But, if you lose First National City travelers checks, 








ee NY ce RS 
You can cash First National City travelers checks 
all over the U.S. and abroad—even here in far- 
away Kyoto, Japan. But their Dig advantage is a 
faster refund system. See below 


you don’t have to worry. There are more than 20,000 
places around the world authorized to give you a fast 
refund—right on the spot! 

First National City travelers checks come from the 
leader in world-wide banking, and have been in use 
over 60 years. They are known and accepted in more 
than a million shops, hotels, restaurants, air terminals, 
etc., the world over. 

Next time you travel, insist on First National City 
travelers checks. 


First National City Bank Travelers Checks Sold by banks everywhere 
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Soon, on February 28 to be exact, 
you'll be able to go from Chicago 
direct to London on the Super VC 10. 
(Starting in April, you can fly it to 
Montreal.) 

The Super VC 10 is not just another 
jet. It’s the finest commercial ject in 
the world. 


It has the most powerful airline en- 
gines ever built. 

Its wings are ‘clean and uncluttered 
so it lifts better. (The Super VC 10 
gets off the ground 25% quicker than 
any other transatlantic jet, and lands a 
20 mph slower.) 

Its cabin is as quict as a library. 

It has a new, more comfortable kind 
of economy-class scat. One with better 
cushioning and extra leg-room. 

It has a new kind of air-conditioning 


It’s getting closer. 


system that keeps the plane from ever 
getting stuffy. 

It has automatic controls so advanced 
that if we wanted to, we could Jand it 
without a pilot. 

It belongs to only onc airline. 


>" BOAC 


AND BOAC CUNARD 
SERVICES OPERATED FOR BOAC CUNARD BY BONG 


For reservations oa the Super VC 10, see your Travel Agent. Or call British Overseas Airways Corporation, 2 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago GoGo3. DE 2.7744. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, February 23 
CINDERELLA (CBS, 7:30-9 p.m.).* Broad- 
way tunesmiths who try to write original 
musical comedies for TV almost always 
fail, and Rodgers and Hammerstein were 
no exception, although this repeat should 
have a certain charm for the kids. 
MICHELANGELO: THE LAST GIANT (NBC, 
9-10 p.m.). Part 2, the artist's life and 
work from the time he completed the Sis- 
tine Chapel in 1541 to his death in 1564. 
José Ferrer narrates, with Peter Ustinov 
as the voice of Michelangelo. 


Saturday, February 26 
ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
5-6:30 p.m.). Three seasonal champion- 
ship contests: Winter National Drag Rac- 
ing, National Outdoor Speed Skating and 
North American Tobogganing. 


Sunday, February 27 

DIRECTIONS ‘66 (ABC, 1-1:30  p.m.). 
Hurd Hatfield in a biography of Trappist 
Monk and Author Thomas Merton, 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p-m.). Walter Cronkite expounds the gen- 
ius of Heart Surgeon Michael DeBakey. 

THE BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 6:30- 
7:30 p.m.), A program featuring the lyr- 
ics of Alan Jay (My Fair Lady) Lerner, 
with Singers Florence Henderson, Bar- 
bara Harris and Stanley (“Get me to the 
church on time. . .”) Holloway. 

WALT DISNEY’'S WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
COLOR (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Part 1 of 
“Ballerina,” a Disneyized drama about a 
girl who wants to dance, filmed in Den- 
mark with the Royal Danish Ballet. 

PERRY MASON (CBS, 9-10 p.m.). “The 
Case of the Twice-Told Twist” in which 
Mason gets involved with a gang of teen- 
age Los Angeles car strippers who take 
their orders from a latter-day Fagin. In 
color for the first time after nine years 
of black and white. 


Monday, February 28 

HOLLYWOOD TALENT SCOUTS (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Audrey Meadows, Robert Horton 
and Jan Murray tap some talent, most 
notably Sherri Spillane, wife of Mickey, 
who tries some singing. You, the jury. 

TESTING: HOW QUICK IS YOUR EYE? 
(NBC, 10-11 p.m.). A chance to compare 
powers of observation with airline pilots, 
Marine Corps squad leaders, artists, sci- 
entists and taxi drivers. 


Tuesday, March 1 

TOWN MEETING OF THE WORLD (CBS, 10- 
Il p.m.). The Early Bird satellite relays 
4 transatlantic discussion about nuclear 
controls between Senator Robert Kennedy 
in the U.S., French General Pierre Gallois 
in Paris, German Politician Franz Josef 
Strauss in Munich, and British Diplomat 
Lord Chalfont in Geneva. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

SWEET CHARITY is spectacular Gwen Ver- 
don, who proves that she is still the dancer 
assoluta of the U.S. musical stage. Bob 
Fosse’s choreography is fresh, kinetic and 
witty, but the book, written by Neil Simon, 





* All times E.S.T. 
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is consistently stale, as if he had heard 
rather than written the gags. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE is John Osborne's 
Inferno, the journey of an “irredeemably 
mediocre” middle-aged soul through a 
modern hell. This anti-hero lashes out at 
his fate with visceral scorn and waspish 
humor, Nicol Williamson makes him a 
good sight larger than most heroes. 

THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE DI- 
RECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE blends 
Brecht with the Theater of Cruelty, mixing 
in philosophy, revolution and insanity. A 
skin-tingling assault on the senses. 

CACTUS FLOWER. This French transplant, 
nurtured by Director Abe Burrows, thrives 
on Gallic sex humor and farcical romance. 
Lauren Bacall as a spinster turned siren is 
as stingingly funny as she is decorative. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. To be and 
let be is the code of a slightly nutty Man- 
hattan family. Mama writes because a 
typewriter was delivered by mistake; Papa 
makes firecrackers in the basement, The 
APA revival of this 1936 George Kauf- 
man-Moss Hart comedy envelops the hu- 
mor in nostalgia, 


Off Broadway 

THE MAD SHOW. With only a passing nod 
to Mad magazine, this revue satirizes TV 
kiddie shows, soup-flake operas, sports- 
casters, recording stars. It has more jaw 
than teeth, but the show is amusing, thanks 
to a cast of remarkable impersonators. 

HOGAN'S GOAT. Ethnic memory is tapped 
as William Alfred evokes Irish character, 
customs and political clout in Brooklyn 
at the turn of the century. Beneath the 
blarney and blather lies the turbulent 
story of the making and unmaking of an 
American politician. 

THE WHITE DEVIL. A revival in modern 
dress recaptures all the gory gothic ele- 
ments of John Webster's 17th century 
melodrama of destruction wrought by am- 
bition, greed, murder and revenge. 


RECORDS 


Orchestral 


MAHLER: SYMPHONY NO. 10 (2 LPs; 
Columbia). Gustav Mahler died in 1911 
after orchestrating about half of his last 
symphony. Several Mahlerites have fleshed 
out the last movements, including British 
Composer Deryck Cooke (Timt, Nov, 
26), whose inspired and faithful version 
was used for this first recording. The 
anxieties of Mahler's last summer, includ- 
ing illness and a marital crisis, along with 
the marginal notes on his manuscript 
(Oh God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?”), suggest that the music is program- 
matic in the most personal way. It is a 
melody-drenched, emotional and yet final- 
ly serene farewell to life, love and lyre. 
Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra give the work a smooth and 
haunting performance. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: SYMPHONY NO, 4 (Co- 
lumbia). From the first brassy challenge 
to fate to the booming triumph of the 
finale, Eugene Ormandy sweeps grandly 
through the Fourth Symphony, pulling 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra its famed 
bold and burnished sound. Nor does he 
slight the plaintive moments, or the whim- 
sical. Ormandy has already made topnotch 


recordings of Tchaikovsky's Fifth and 
Sixth, and the three performances are 
now available as a package. 

MOZART: OVERTURES (Angel). Besides six 
overtures, including The Marriage of Fig- 
aro and Cosi Fan Tutte, Otto Klemperer 
plays the gently brooding Masonic Fu- 
neral Music and the rich and somber 
Adagio and Fugue in C Minor, which 
Mozart arranged for string orchestra from 
a two-piano fugue. With London's Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, which was reor- 
ganized and renamed the New  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra during the course of 
these performances. 

RESPIGHI: ROMAN FESTIVALS (RCA Vic- 
tor), Zubin Mehta, who prides himself 
on being a showman as well as a fine 
musician, sets off multicolored fireworks 
in his first recording as conductor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic (and the first 
from the Pavilion of Los Angeles’ new 
Music Center). 

CARL RUGGLES: SUN TREADER (Columbia). 
Ruggles spent six years on his symphony, 
which had its premiére in Paris in 1932 
and in the U.S. only last month. Like his 
more prolific friend and fellow Yankee, 
the late Charles Ives, Ruggles writes dis- 
sonant but cogent and original music. 
Sun Treader is a sober, seamless, one- 
movement tribute to a tragic hero, for thus 
Browning addressed Shelley eleven years 
after he was drowned (“Sun-treader, life 
and light be thine forever!"), Performed 
by the Columbia Symphony Orchestra, 
Zoltan Rozsnyai conducting. 


CINEMA 


THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. Set in Nazi- 
controlled Slovakia in 1942, this perfect- 
ly played Czech masterpiece reduces an 
awesome tragedy to human size. Its serio- 
comic hero is a well-meaning Aryan non- 
entity Gosef Kroner) who seizes the but- 
ton shop owned by a feeble, trusting old 
Jewess (Ida Kaminska) and finds himself 
a partner in her fate. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
An Italian Communist, Director Pier 
Paolo Pasolini, vividly re-creates the world 
and work of Christ with a cast of non- 
professional actors, a script taken line for 
line from Scripture, and a blessed ab- 
sence of the usual conventions. 

KING AND COUNTRY. The trial and ex- 
ecution of a pathetic World War I de- 
serter (Tom Courtenay) mean agony for 
the officer (Dirk Bogarde) assigned to de- 
fend him in this rigorous British drama 
by Joseph Losey (The Servant). 

THE FLIGHT OF THE PHOENIX. While the 
wreckage of a twin-engined transport siz- 
zles in mid-Sahara, Director Robert Al- 
drich coolly studies a crew of survivors 
headed by James Stewart in their attempt 
to escape on a wing and a prayer. 

OTHELLO. Playing the Moor of Venice in 
black face, Laurence Olivier often strikes 
verbal fire from the kindling poetry of 
Shakespeare's tragedy, but fails to ignite 
the smouldering passion of the inner man. 

DOCTOR ZHIVAGO, Omar Sharif and Julie 
Christie head an exceptional cast in Di- 
rector David Lean’s literate, thoroughly 
romantic evocation of life and love in 
Russia a half-century ago. 

REPULSION. Terror shrouds a London 
flat in this classic chiller about a demure 
blonde murderess (Catherine Deneuve) 
and her eager suitors. 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD. 
This strong, stark adaptation of John le 
Carré’s novel has Richard Burton giving 
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How good 
is Ballantine’s Scotch? 


Ask any bartender. 





















Explore a Brilliant, 


Informative Series 
of Books 


designed to simplify, 
unify, organize and 
dramatize the whole 


fascinating world of 


SIILVINSHLVIN 


science 












NEW, REVISED EDITION OF 
MATHEMATICS 


May we send it to you so that you may examine 
it with your family for 10 days? You are under 
no obligation to buy it or receive future volumes. 


measures 814 x 11 inches, 
contains 200 pages, 72 in full 
color; 35,000 words of narrative 
text by David Bergamini; illustrated 
appendix on the revolutionary ‘““New 
Mathematics.” Price: $3.95 (plus shipping). 


A¥VYalT JONFIIS 
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Science, once the province of the scientist alone, is now 
the dominant factor in our lives, the province of every- 
body. Yet too often the great scientific renaissance escapes 
our understanding. 

Seeking new ways to explain things scientific accurately 
and dramatically the Editors have drawn upon the vast 
text and picture resources of LIFE with the guidance of 
three distinguished consultants: Dr. René Dubos (The 
Rockefeller Institute), Dr. Henry Margenau (Yale Uni- 
versity) and C. P. 
Snow (physicist and 
novelist). Together 
they have designed 
the LIFE SCIENCE 
LIBRARY—vol- 
umes that will sim- 
plify science by using 
photographs, paint- 
ings and diagrams: 
unify science by showing the interrelation of all its con- 





cepts; organize science by dividing knowledge into the 
elements of our universe and the elements of life itself; 
dramatize scientific ideas by introducing you to the great 
minds who conceived and developed them, 

MATHEMATICS introduces the LIFE SCIENCE LI- 
BRARY because mathematics is indispensable to all the 
other branches of science. It is the language of science. In 
Mathematics you 
will trace the history 
of this language from 
the most primitive 
counting systems to 
today’s vastly com- 
plicated electronic 
computers, You will 
meet the men who 
developed the var- 
ious disciplines of mathematics: the Ancient Greeks and 
geometry; the Egyptians and Babylonians who used 
algebra in astronomy and agriculture; Descartes’ revolu- 
tionary analytic geometry; Isaac Newton and his prodi- 








gious brainchild—the calculus; and the handful of brilliant 
men who have in the last two centuries altered traditional 
mathematics to ex- 
plain the changing 
concepts of the 
universe. 

Mathematics will 
show you better 
than any description 
how valuable the 
LIFE SCIENCE 
LIBRARY can be to 
your family. To obtain an examination copy to read for 
ten days, mail the postpaid reply form. If you do not wish to 
keep Mathematics or reserve future volumes on the same 
10-day examination terms, simply return the book in its 
own reusable carton. There is no minimum number of 
books to buy and you may cancel your reservation privilege 
at any time, simply by notifying us at TIME-LIFE Books, 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 





A special note to teachers of Science and Mathematics 


The LIFE SCIENCE LIBRARY may be purchased with 
National Defense Education Act Title 3 funds. Address your 
order to Silver Burdett Company, Morristown, New Jersey. 


eS 


Among forthcoming volumes in 
the Life Science Library are 


MATTER e ENERGY e MACHINES 
THE CELL e THE BODY e THE MIND 
















Undersea Work Bases, 
Small Subs May Bring 
New Era in the Oceans 
Deep-Diving Craft Can Tend 


Oil Rigs, Hunt Minerals; 
Divers’ Efficiency Raised 
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Pets € Premiums... 


Submarines € Subsidies... 





Saving Water 
‘ U.S. Researchers Test 


New Low-Cost Ways 
To Conserve Supplies 
Limiting Evaporation Could 
Ease New York Shortage; 
West Opens Seepage Fight 























Debbie Bryant, Miss America, 1966 





This is business news—news that can 
give you a head start every business day. 


Pets pick up pains from people, and the 
income of the nation’s 22,000 veteri- 
narians jumps like a frisky pup. Deep- 
sea subs explore the depths of inner 
space, and several king-size corpora- 
tions jump in. More girls win more 
beauty contests each year, and busi- 
ness makes profits fit for a queen, 

Anything may affect business. But, 
today, there's only one paper that can 
give you a fresh, thorough briefing on 
all kinds of business news every busi- 
ness day. The Wall Street Journal... 
the only national business daily. 


First-time Journal readers are sur- 
prised by the stories they find. And by 
the crisp, literate writing style. But they 
quickly expect both. The Journal com- 
bines the fast, fresh reporting of a daily 
newspaper with the probing perspec- 
tive of a national weekly. Maybe that’s 
why The Journal is the second largest 
daily newspaper in the country. 

See for yourself. 10¢ at most news- 
stands. Or send $7.50 (or we can bill 
you) for a 3-month introductory sub- 
scription to: The Wall Street Journal, 
2B128, 30 Broad Street, N.Y.C. 10004. 


Only busy men have time to read 
The Wall Street Journal. 
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his best screen performance as a burnt- 
out British agent sent to set a diabolical 
trap for a tireless foe (Oskar Werner) in 
Fast Germany. 

DARLING. Low jinks in the jet set, with 


Julie 


Christie bouncing from pillow to 


post. 
JULIET OF THE SPIRITS. Director Federico 


Fellini 


(8/2) looks into the mind of a 


troubled matron, played by Giulietta Ma- 
sina, and finds a kaleidoscope of fantasy. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


A CHOICE OF WEAPONS, by 


Gordon 


Parks. The well-known Negro photogra- 
pher recounts without a trace of self-pity 
his struggle to find a better weapon than 
hatred to use against the injustices he en- 
countered in a white man's society. 

IN COLD BLOOD, by Truman Capote. The 
darkest side of murder—in this case the 


killing of a farm family in Kansas 


is il- 


luminated with a fidelity that makes the 
act as real as it was meaningless. 

A VISION OF BATTLEMENTS, by Anthony 
Burgess. This wry account of a hapless 


young 
bullies 


jousts with the 
stationed 


Briton’s 
and oafs 


military 
on Gibraltar 


during and after World War IT shines like 
a Fabergé bauble when compared with 
the usual assortment of wartime fictional 
reminiscences. 

BERNARD SHAW: COLLECTED LETTERS (1874- 


1897), edited by 


Dan H. Laurence. Shaw 


wrote as compulsively as he talked, and 
the 691 letters in this volume form a fas- 


cinating biography 


from the age of 17, 


when he was a Dublin real estate agent's 
clerk, to the age of 41, when he was on 
the eve of his first big success, Candida. 
ALLENBY OF ARABIA, by Brian Gardner. 
Lawrence of Arabia is more famous to- 
day, but Allenby of Arabia was a much 


greater 


soldier, or so Historian Gardner 


says. and he demonstrates the proposition 
with eloquence and scholarship in a biog- 
raphy of Sir Edmund Allenby that includes 
a superb description of his military mas- 


terpiece: the Palestine campaign that 
knocked Turkey out of World War I 
THE PROUD TOWER, by Barbara Tuch- 


man. The author skillfully reconstructs the 
edifice of Europe—comfortable, compla- 
cent, seemingly secure—that was to topple 
forever before the guns of August 1914, 


Best Sellers 
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x 


SCENDAYSYN— 


FICTION 
The Source, Michener (1 last week) 


. Those Who Love, Stone (2) 
. The Double Image, MacInnes (4) 


The Lockwood Concern, O'Hara (3) 
The Comedians, Greene (6) 


. Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (5) 


The Embezzler, Auchincloss (9) 


. Thomas, Mydans 
. The Billion Dollar Brain, Deighton (7) 


Hotel, Hailey (8) 


NONFICTION 


. In Cold Blood, Capote (1) 


A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (2) 


. The Proud Tower, Tuchman (3) 


Games People Play, Berne (4) 


. Kennedy, Sorensen (5) 
. A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (6) 
. The Penkovskiy Papers, 


Penkovskiy (7) 


. Yes | Can, Davis and Boyar (8) 
. A Gift of Joy, Hayes (9) 
10. 


Is Paris Burning? Collins and 
Lapierre (10) 
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This medicine was challenged 1170 times 
before it was considered 
good enough for her. | 













This prescription medicine was devel- 


oped to help somebody to better health. 
It was made by Smith Kline & French. 


We subjected the ingredients alone to 
150 tests before we accepted them for 


use in making the medicine. 


Through every careful step along the 


way, this medicine was checked and 





: At SK&P, these painstaking step- 
counterchecked—a total of 1170 times : é 
/ ; ; : by-step controls are not only for purity 
before we released it to benefit a patient. : ' ae = ; 
and consistency of ingredients, but to 

insure that each drug product, what- 
ever its form, will produce prescribed, 


predictable therapeutic results. 

That’s why your physician can prescribe 
this medicine with confidence. Your 
pharmacist dispense it with confidence. 


And, you can take it—with confidence. 


Smith Kline « French 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








We 





20 from 
O’Hare to Here 


and from 





Here to O’Hare. 


“O'Hare”, of course, is Chicago’s 
international airport. 

“Here” is Zurich, Switzerland, the 
heart of Europe. 

Swissair, the airline of Switzer- 
land, jets direct between them—the 
quickest way to go from O'Hare to 
Here. 

If you’re going to Switzerland for 
a vacation or for business, you can do 
it overnight. 

If you're going on, Swissair flies 
from Switzerland to 28 major Euro- 
pean cities with commuter-train 
regularity. 

Flights to the Middle East, Africa 
and the Far East are nearly as frequent. 

Everything we do going from 
O'Hare to Here we do going from 
Here to O'Hare except we do it in the 
opposite direction. 

Connections from all over Europe 
and the world meet the return flight. 

The Swiss still work as hard in the 
air as they do on the ground to live up 
to their world-wide reputation for 
hospitality. 

Swissair attends to details like real 
china and silver with their meals and 
refreshing hot towels afterwards for 
everyone, not just for first class 
passengers. 

When you're ready to go from 
O'Hare to Here and vice versa, call 
your travel agent or Swissair at 106 
South Michigan Ave., DE 2-4388. 
They'll tell you about our new low 
$435* price and our increase of flights 
to four times a week, both starting 
April 1st. 

You'll be going our way. 


+SWISSAIR 


# ATERANO. 


sverprent agerore 


Something remarkable is about to come 
between you and your makeup! 


Until today, you've had a half-finished face 


—even with all your makeup on! Now a 


new ‘undercosmetic’, developed by Revlon, 
changes the way makeup goes on—stays on. 


This silky, colorless liquid smoothes, evens, 


readies your skin for makeup. Suddenly any 


makeup (liquid, cream or cake) slips on with 
perfect one-ness. Stays fresh, unsullied longer 
than makeup has a right to. And underneath, 
‘Moon Drops’ magic moistens and lubricates. 
Make new ‘Under-Makeup Moisture Film’ 


your go-between. It’s a beautiful start. 


new ‘Moon Drops’ Under-Makeup Moisture Film by Revlon 








Hilton hotels are un-American 


(They’re very British, Dutch, German or French) 


Go Dutch at the ee 


Steal into the Hilton and the x 
‘Lain Biiitonts Rotterdam Hilton. | 


007 Room for Everything at both is au- 


oe thentically Dutch—food, 
a vodka martini. atmosphere, flowers and 
Or if you'd rather, have 


decor. General Mana- 
Manager Louis Blouct ger Ralph Starke 
send it to your room . 


- planned it that way. 
es which will be so spacious 


You'll be delighted 42> 
and comfortable it will be more like having he did. He 
your own apartment by Hyde Park. 


























af 





See what’s happening in Berlin 
at the Berlin Hilton. 















Notice the rather large 
steel sculpture in the 
Paris Hilton’s front 
_ 


a Seine, shops and tree- 
lined boulevards aren't 

much further away. 
But to see Paris in one 
glance, ride up to “Le Toit de Paris,” 
Manager Pierre Jaquillard’s magnif- 
icent roof-top restaurant. (Hotel opens 
April 24.) 


V cabins point. His excit- 
' ing hotel—the perfect 
“j address: Just two steps 
*} from the Tiergarten. Two 
blocks from the shops and 
theatres of the Kurfuer- 
_ stendamm. 








Park your plane outside la door 
of the Orly Hilton. 


It’s right on the doorstep of Paris . . . at Orly 
Airport. Manager Andre Charriere has ex- 
Ow eeeae cellent business and meeting facilities, 
: >> marvelous food and wine, and an at- 
mosphere that’s pure French. 


: p For reservations, see your travel agent or call 
f any Hilton hotel or Hilton Reservation Office. 
}~_ Go international — 

~~ with all the comforts of Hilton. 
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For a truly civilized Martini, don’t stir without Noilly Prat. [G0 


iris: 


Admirably subtle. Correctly pale. And dry as only a 
French vermouth can be. Show you know your Martinis 
by mixing with Noilly Prat. The couth vermouth. 





~*~ 


Dont Stir Without Noilly Prat Sees 


BROWNE-VINTNERS COMPANY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A 
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CR2 


of the best 
series on IV 
this year 














isnt on IV 


It’s in TV Guide magazine. 

It’s a series of articles about television’s impact on our society 
And it appears in TV Guide because we believe in continually re- 
appraising the medium we report and review. 

Leading thinkers like Arnold J. Toynbee, Louis Kronenberger and 
Dr. Eric Goldman are voicing their opinions for thoughtful readers, 
let the chips fall where they may. 

Making our pages an open forum makes for spirited reading. And 
that makes 23 million adults steady readers. 

Advertising flourishes in this editorial climate. (Your 

ad dollars buy highest readership in TV Guide of T V 
all mass magazines. ) GUIDE 


An idea here for thoughtful advertisers. 


es: Simmons, 1965; Starch Adnorms, 1965. 


‘een 
How H 


We keep our ears to the ground. 
We listen to businessmen to find 
out what computer capabilities 
they want. Then we hop to it 
and deliver those capabilities. 
And we’re lean and wiry enough 
to do it fast. 

When we sensed business was 
ready for the new generation in 
computing, we were the first to 
move. We developed Series 200 
and made it really compatible — 
from the low-cost Model 120 

up to the super-powered 8200. 

In Series 200 we have such a 
broad range of capabilities in 


every data processing dimension 
that we can meet your needs 
more exactly right now — and 
match your growth more exactly 
in the future. It’s what we call 
Dimensional Data Processing. 


In Series 200 we give you 
new-generation software: a 
familiar and easy-to-use 
assembly system; an effective 
operating system; an efficient 
Fortran system (for handling 
scientific problems); and a new 
and powerful COBOL system 
(common business-oriented 
language). All delivered as 





oneywell keeps a jump ahead: 


promised — and working 
beautifully. 

Now to top it all off, we’ve come 
up with the most attractive rental 
and purchase plans in the industry. 
Want to know more? Just call 

the nearest Honeywell EDP sales 
office. We'll hop right over. 


ae 


Honeywell « 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 








; . It all started 
The man's name in 1831. In that year, 


Robert Thorne, 


was Robert Thorne. ‘ - an roti oe 
s i le ari 2 t, « 
He revolutionized me ay to mae coli 
Scotch whisky » 3 whisky taste better. 
y 
4 oe 4 


Thorne’s revolutionary 
method? Blending. 

He began with poten 
Highland whi S. 

He combined them with 
milder Lowland whiskies, 
and produced a whisky 
infinitely better than 
straight Scotch. 


Today, Hiram Walker, 
the renowned importer, 
is pridefully offering 
a limited quantity 

of Thorne’s i 


Thorne’s cont 
50 proud Scotches, 
each aged in oak 
for 10 full years before 
blending. Bottles 
are filled by hand, 
then numbered 
and registered at 
Thorne’s. 


DED $CO" { 'F WH ISKY 7 


e~ BLEN 
a) 


BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
ROBT THORNE & SONS, LIMITED 
GREENOCK & GLASGOW 








North American Announces New Budget Plan Moving 


Yes...it’s happened! North American has chalked up still another service first for you. 
« Instead of taking a big bite out of the family savings for moving, you can now pay as little 
as 10% of the actual moving charges and spread the rest out over convenient monthly pay- 
ments. Generally, our new Budget Plan is like all time payment plans, and only North 
American offers it for interstate moving. = When you next move up, call North American or 
your local North American agent—listed in the Yellow Pages. © 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


The GENTLEmen of the Moving Industry © Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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LETTERS 


EEE 


The War Debate 


Sir: In the past I have been an admirer 
of Senator Fulbright, and during Ken- 
nedy’s Administration I expected him to 
be the Secretary of State. Since he started 
the Senate investigation of Viet Nam poli- 
cy [Feb. 18], I have been shocked. He 
could not choose a more inopportune 
time. I fear that the bitniks-pacifists will 
really succeed in making null and void all 
our efforts to settle the war. I suggest mak- 
ing him a four-star general of the bitnik- 
pacifist army, and sending all of them to 


Viet Nam. 
R. C. McCLurRE 
Pittsburgh 


Sir: How can you deny so derisively the 
right of the Senate and the good American 
people to question our role in the Viet 
Nam war? What you do to Senator Ful- 
bright is an atrocity. Senators Fulbright, 
Church, Gore and Morse appeal to a lot 
of us as sane, sober thinkers. 
Mrs. RALPH BIGELOW 

Wyatt, Ind. 


Sir: God save us from Dean Rusk [Feb. 
4) in Viet Nam and God save us from 
Time, should you continue your favorable 
treatment of incompetents like Rusk, Mc- 
Namara and the others of their ilk in the 
Executive Branch, 
L. S. RoGERS 

CWO, US.A.F, (ret. 

Rome, N.Y. 


Sir: Your country’s motivation for its 
participation in Viet Nam, as so frequent- 
ly defined by Dean Rusk, is impeccable. 
Its validity is the issue that worries many 
a Vietnik, Perhaps Hanoi would agree to 
halt infiltration while a U.N. plebiscite 
dispelled suspicion that the present South 
Viet Nam government is not the people’s 
choice. 
J, Moore 

Elizabeth Town, Tasmania 


Divorce Dilemmas 


Sir: In your penetrating Essay, “The 
Sorry State of Divorce Law” [Feb. 11], 
you refer to the conciliation court as a 
possible hope for the future and cite Los 
Angeles’ as an example of what can be 
accomplished, We submit that marriage 
and divorce are not the province of the 
law and the courts. Domestic breakup is 
an emotional tragedy that should be han- 
dled by family centers, where concentra- 
tion would be upon the causes of marital 
discord rather than the symptoms, and 


where the jungle atmosphere that pervades 
the court and the lawyer's office would be 
eliminated completely. 
Davin R. Moss 
Executive Secretary 
American Marriage and Divorce Reform 
Los Angeles 


Sir: Your Essay accurately states the 
absurd, puritanical and self-defeating na- 
ture of most divorce statutes, But forced 
reconciliation negotiations before a civil 
servant are as much an affront to adults 
as present divorce laws. Respect for the 
dignity of the individual and for his right 
to terminate an intimate relationship is 
more important than the benefits of mass 
counseling. 

Puitip L. GRAUMAN 

Attorney 

San Francisco 


Sir: One wonders if Time is trying to 
prove Aldous Huxley right when he said, 
“In a few years, no doubt, marriage li- 
censes will be sold like dog licenses, good 
for a period of twelve months, with no 
law against changing dogs or keeping 
more than one animal at a time.” 
Perer P. ZUK 

Bakersfield, Calif. 


Feeling the Draft 


Sir: This draftee congratulates you on 
your splendid Essay on the draft [Feb. 4]. 
Two years’ active duty is a small price to 
pay for a country that offers the privileges 
and opportunities of America. 

SP4 Joun W. Hisss 
Izmir, Turkey 


Sir: To deem the draft as presently con- 
stituted as “about the best method avail- 
able” is to admit serious incompetence. 
That our approach to military service has 
not progreses? beyond the militarist_ men- 
tality of much of ancient Greece should 
provide us with little satisfaction. 
WALTER MAHLER JR. 

Syracuse 


Sir: As a draftee fighting in Viet Nam, 
I don’t appreciate being called an “under- 
privileged negative,” and | don't consider 
myself “expendable.” In any case, we 
“underprivileged negatives” and “expenda- 
bles” are going to help win this war. 
SP4 WILLIAM R, RYAN 

Viet Nam 


Sir: The decision to draft college _stu- 
dents in inverse order of academic achieve- 
ment contradicts the national principle of 


ee os ese ees ee —--------- 47 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place magazine 


- 
| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription, 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I!I. 60611 
Charles A. Adams, Vice President & Gen’! Mgr. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: (] new subscription 


© renew my present subscription. ai 


Subscription Rates in the United States address 
and Canada: } year, $10; 2 years, $15; 3 years, 
$19; 5 years, $25. Subscription rates for all 


other countries available on request. city 








label here, print your new address below. 
If you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter, 


state 


zip code 


Bae cn a se a a a a sc SD SS SS SoD SD 
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equal justice under law, Deferment of our 
intellectual set weakens our national mili- 
tary, economic and political fiber. Poten- 
tial leaders must get out and see for them- 
selves what their heritage is all about. 
MELVIN Hotst 


Lewiston, Idaho 


“The Real Man” 


Sir: I was a privilege to know Chaplain 
Hutchens [Feb. 11] when we were stu- 
dents at Dallas Theological Seminary. No 
one who heard Jim's sermon on “the real 
man” would be surprised at his Viet Nam 
work. 
(THE REv.) RONALD E, GALLAGHER 

Orlando, Fla. 


In the Tube 


Sir: A sidelight on gravity-powered trav- 
el (Feb. 11] is that the 42.2-minute period 
of tube vehicles is by no coincidence half 
the period of the Schuler pendulum, a the- 
oretical pendulum the length of the earth's 
radius, with a period of 84.4 minutes. Its 
behavior is simulated in the stable plat- 
forms of modern inertial-guidance systems. 
The Schuler period is also involved in the 
orbit time of artificial satellites. These be- 
have like inverted pendulums, their point 
of suspension at the carth’s center of gravi- 
ty. As solar pressure, atmospheric drag and 
other forces act on them, they obey Kep- 
ler’s Jaw; their orbit times decrease until 
they approach the Schuler 84-minute peri- 
od, Their orbits then decay, and they fall 
back into the earth’s atmosphere. 
Paut R. SMITH 

New York City 


Sir: The very same flight of fancy as 
Cooper's was taken by Lewis (Alice in 
Wonderland) Carroll in Chapter 7 of his 
Sylvie and Bruno, Other knowing ob- 
servers: Galileo in 1642, French Astrono- 
mer Camille Flammarion in 1909, and 
L. Frank Baum in Tik-Tok of Oz. 
Paut L. Lyons 

Chief Geophysicist 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Co, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Herky & His Friends 


Sir; Your cover story on the Lockheed 
Aircraft. Corp. [Feb. 11] brought back 
many unforgettable hours in the C-130 
“Herky Bird.” As one of the original Air 
Force crew members assigned to it, and 
one of the charter members of the Lock- 
heed C-130 Thousand-Hour Club, I can 
say that the plane is one of the Govern- 
ment's greatest defense assets. 
GEORGE ?. DUVALL 

Louisville 


Sir: Each airframe must have a reliable, 
efficient engine and propeller combination 
to make it successful. Lockheed was for- 
tunate that the Allison TS6-A-7_ engine 
and the Hamilton Standard propeller met 
performance and power requirements so 
well. From a pilot’s standpoint, the four 
turbo-prop engines, 4,050 horsepower each, 
make the “Herky Bird” a performer. 
C. D. KRANTZ 

Commander, U.S.N. 
Military Airlift Command (MAC) 
Moffett Field, Calif. 


Water Fallout 


Sir: The Storm King bend on the Hud- 
son River [Feb. 11], crown point of the 
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Which of these 
four Mutual Funds is 
for you? 





You can find out easily—each fund is designed to meet a dif- 
ferent financial objective. Yet each provides a diversified and 
professionally supervised portfolio of prudently selected se- 
curities. Briefly— 

Investors Stock Fund is designed to give you long-term capital 
appreciation possibilities and reasonable income from securi- 
ties emphasizing common stocks. 

Investors Mutual is a balanced fund. It is planned to provide 
a reasonable return, to preserve your capital, and to secure 
long-term appreciation possibilities. 

Investors Selective Fund is a bond and preferred stock fund. 
Its objective is to provide a reasonably stable quarterly in- 
come while conserving the value of your investment. 
Investors Variable Payment Fund emphasizes common stocks 
with capital appreciation possibilities. 

For free booklets (prospectuses) giving the complete story of 
each, use coupon, or— 


CALL YOUR pKovestors MAN. TODAY ! 


He's listed in the Yellow Pages under 
“Mutual Funds” or “Investment Securities” 
NOTE: You can use Investors Accumulation Plan to buy Investors Stock 
Fund for $20 a month, after an initial $40 payment—or you can also accu- 
mulate a specific sum of money over a definite period of years with ‘Install- 
ment-Type"” face amount certificates of Investors Syndicate of America. 
Send coupon or call your Investors Man. 
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DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Investors Building * Minneapolis, Minn, 55402 


I'd like your free information booklet (a prospec- 
tus) on the type of investment checked below: 


(1 COMMON STOCK FUND 

(1) BALANCED FUND 

(1 BOND & PREFERRED STOCK FUND 
OU VARIABLE PAYMENT FUND 


The following securities available in most states: 
C1 INVESTORS ACCUMULATION PLAN 
(1 FACE AMOUNT CERTIFICATES 


of Investors Syndicate of America 








Tiffany Eubank won't 


without her 
Green Stripe 








aan 


USHERS 


It's the first civilized 
Scotch, you know 


In 1853 Andrew Usher made the first blended 
Scotch, the first civilized Scotch. It was light and 
smooth. A lot of other distillers followed 

Usher, but nobody ever made a lighter, smoother 
Scotch. Don’t jump without the Green Stripe. 


IMPORTED... BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


BLENDED SCOTCH 


Usher's Green Stripe, Blended Scotch Whisky, 56.8 Proof, 
MOOS CHOICE <COTCH WHISKIESE 


The Jos. Garneau Co., New York, N. Y. © 1965 
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‘American Rhine,” is not only a national 


| treasure but a world treasure. | do not be- 


lieve that New Yorkers would knowingly 
consent to having this site converted into 
an industrial heap, its serenely noble an- 
cient rock face defiled with cables and 
chimneys or gouged out for sluice gates 
In a time of general turmoil, Iet us be 
wise enough to preserve this tremendous 
outdoor temple. 


Mrs. R. H. MUELLER 


Syracuse 


Sir: Consolidated Edison has proposed 
a pumped-storage hydroelectric plant on 
the low-lying Hudson River shore-line 
area north of Storm King Mountain only 
after exhaustive study of possible sites and 
alternatives, The project would add to the 
beauty and recreational values of that 
part of the Hudson, sharply reduce chances 
of another blackout in the New York met 
ropolitan area, reduce air pollution in that 
area and help meet immediate and long- 
range power needs in the most effective 
and reliable way. 
H. C. Forres 
Chairman of the Board 


| Consolidated Edison Co. 





New York City 


Another Sister 


Sir: You say that Pat Kennedy Lawford 
was the only Kennedy sister to marry a 
non-Catholic [Feb. 11]. Kathleen Kenne- 
dy married an English nobleman who was 
an Anglican. 

(Mrs.) THERESA MANTOVANI 
Elmhurst, N.Y. 


Protocol & Punctuality 


Sir That was a silly little error that 
crept into last week’s De Gaulle-Erhard 
story [Feb, 18]. Nobody kept anybody 
Waiting; both men, being protocol-minded 
statesmen, Were punctual 

HERMAN NICKEL 
Time Inc. 
Paris 


Chinese Treasury 


Sir: The color page on our Chinese 
metalwork installation [Feb, 4] was stun- 
ning. Everyone is most pleased here and 
joins me in saying thank you. 

ELEANOR D, FALCON 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York City 


Top Bops 
Sir: About “top. painting” [Feb. 11] 
Pop. Op and Top are all flops. We should 
have a fad to end all fads—Stop. 

LesLie TSENG-TSENG YU 
Frederick, Md. 


rsto the Editor to TIME & LIFE Build 
r Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, 
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The gas works have changed a little lately. 


This towering addition to Detroit's Te d 
Civic Center is headquarters for Ameri- } n Consolidated Gas Company 000 to § 


can Natural 5 ompese s larg and Wisconsin Gas Company creased 
subsidiary, Michigan Consolidated Gas American Natural G 


two distributing utilities, our customers increased from $ 


90,000,000. Gas sales | 


by 700% 


to more than 


Company's lion cubic feet annually 


And we] 


Company. D ed by Minoru Yama- record of growth is a direct reflection keep on growing. A $250,000.000 


, the building typifies the great eco- of the indt 
nomic progr and unlimited o} - of the areas we 
tunity in the Michigan-Wis Der: years our system's 
Lakes area. in Mi 

The : : Natural Gas system 
serves t at industrial area through 
its subsic ies Mic 1 Wisconsin opment 
Pipe Line ympany, Which brings na- Avenue, 
tural gas from Louisiana, Oklahoma and 


The ®. 
\Ui se eae 


, 


trial and economic strength year construction 
srve.In the past fifteen gress right now. 
property to serve Business is 


Department, 


Detroit 


program 


good 


Or 


Avenue, Milwaukee 


and 


gan-Wisconsin. ( 
along with us. For market 


information, write the I 


One 
626 E 


® Michigan Consolidated Gas Company ® Wisconsin Gas Company @ Michi 1 Wisconsin Pipe Line Company 
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Whispers echo in the ancient 

church of San Francisco, Quito, 
Ecuador. Golden altars. Hand-carved 
pillars. 17th Century calm 


Brasilia is the Western Hemisphere’s 
first planned capital city since L’Enfant 
designed Washington, D.C 


SOUTH AMERICA HAS 
TWO SIDES. AND WE 
CAN SHOW YOU BOTH. 


The West Coast with Panagra: Treat 
yourself to yards of vicuna in Bolivia. 
Discover coolness on the equator. 
Find the lost kingdom of Machu 
Picchu. Lose yourself in the old-world 
air of Lima. Play games in the world’s 
largest casino, in Vina del Mar. 


The East Coast with PanAm: Climb a 
mountain, right in Rio. Take on 
Uruguay and the smart beaches of 
Punta del Este. Wander poinciana- 
lined streets in Paramaribo. Go 
hunting for bargains in Guayanan 
gold. Or jaguars in Venezuelan hills. 


Both coasts are yours for the price 
of a 30-day Jet economy excursion 
to Buenos Aires. And that’s only 
$550 from New York. 


PANAGRA: PAN AM 


PAN AMERICAN GRACE AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


G3.LS tH. Que | 


64] AM so accustomed to having you 
with me that you are like part of 
the family.” said Artur Rubinstein 
“After the story is finished, | won't 
know what to do without you.” 

The people who were workin 
this week’s cover story could return 
the compliment with sincerity. For 
Artist Boris Chaliapin. the assign- 
ment brought warm memories ol 
family: his father, the great Russian 
basso Feodor Chaliapin, was a close 
friend of Rubinstein’s in Europe many 
years ago, Between them, tor rea- 
sons only they really know, painter 
and pianist decided on the rather 
unusual garb of red coat and vest 
for the portrait. And why is. the 
piano green? “You don't have to see 
it green,” said Chaliapin, “It is black; 
perhaps it was an artistic liberty | 
took. Perhaps I thought that in that 
light, with the red jacket, the piano 
looked more green than black. The 
same for the hair: it seemed to me 
that there was more green in his 
white hair.” Then. raising one brow 
slightly, Boris added: “When some 
Time artists put colored spots all 
over, no one is surprised.” 

Reporter Christopher Porterfield 
was the member of the team to 
whom Rubinstein got most accus- 
tomed. In just over three weeks, 
Porterfield went along to New York, 
Boston, Toronto, Washington, Dur- 
ham (N.C.), Columbia (S.C.) and 
Cincinnati, questioning and listening 
in airplanes, taxis, concert halls and 
at cocktail parties. In Columbia, 
where Rubinstein played a sonata that 
he had played two nights earlier in 
Durham, he seemed to be testing 
Porterfield. Striding backstage im- 
mediately after finishing the sonata, 
Rubinstein asked: “Did you notice 
any difference between this time and 
the night before last?” “Yes,” said 
Porterfield, “this time was better 
Rubinstein turned to walk back on- 
stage to take his bows, saying as he 
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WITH CHALIAPIN 





WITH KENNEDY 


went: “Then you are all right.” While 
Porterfield’s answer may have been 
the safe one, he had considerable ba 
sis for his judgment, since he has 
pursued music for 18 years, arranged 
and composed for his own band at 
Yale, and still plays a clear clarinet 

Researcher Virginia Page, Writer 
Ray Kennedy and Editor Jesse Birn- 
baum saw somewhat less of the sub 
ject in person, but they saw and 
heard a lot of him at concerts, on 
records, and in reports from around 
the world. In sum, the process was 
not unlike covering a war or an elec- 
tion or an ecumenical council. The 
fact is that most TIME stories are 
handled with such intensity. And with 
many stories, like that of the Un- 
deniable Romantic, it is the only way 
the story really can be told. 
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One reason your Bell phone will do 


even more for you in the future is that Western Electric 


is part of the Bell System. 


Some time in the future you'll be 
able to: (a) dial frequently called 
numbers using one or two digits; 
(b) have your telephone calls fol- 
low you when you visit across 
town; (c) add a third party to your 
phone call simply by dialing his 
number; (d) eliminate busy sig- 
nals: you'll hear a “beep” that 
tells you a second call is waiting; 
and (e) do a lot of other things 
with your phone you never 
dreamed possible. 

But if all this is in the future for 
you, it’s very much in the present 
for Western Electric. It has been, 
for some time. 


TELL 
j 
j 


Making major changes in any- 
thing as vast and complex as the 
nationwide Bell telephone net- 
work takes a lot of advanced plan- 
ning and an enormous amount of 
work. That's why, together with 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Western Electric has devoted so 
much time and money to bring- 
ing these services to you. 

We have developed equipment 
for modifying existing dial offices. 
We have also put in over 2000 
man-years of work and spent 
more than $100,000,000 develop- 
ing a revolutionary new Electronic 
Switching System (ESS). 





Threeway Calling: 
add a third party 
to your conversation. 


And today we are spending 
more millions setting up to manu- 
facture the complex and precise 
equipment the system requires. 

A big risk for a manufacturer to 
take? Yes, but only by such sub- 
stantial investments can we bring 
constant improvements to your 
phone service. 

This goal is as important to 
Western Electric as it is to your 
Bell telephone company. We’re 
on the same Bell System team. 
We have been since 1882, work- 
ing together with the same pur- 
pose: to bring you the world’s fin- 
est telephone service at low cost. 


~ 
Western Electric 


MANUFACTUR 


Call Transfer: 


your phone calls can 


follow you. 
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THE WAR 
Exhaustive, Explicit—& Enough 


It might, and should, have been a his- 
toric debate, a solemn, searching in- 
guiry into the fundamental aims, origins 
and prospects of America’s deepening 
commitment to a land war in Asia. 
If its five-day hearings on Viet Nam 
fell short of that ideal, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee may none- 
theless have served well to quicken pub- 
lic interest in the conflict and—though 
certainly not by intent—to bulwark the 
Administration's case that it is a neces- 
sary War. 

For the 30 million or more Ameri- 
cans who followed the proceedings each 
day on television, Chairman William 
Fulbright and his colleagues offered 
no compelling new arguments for or 
ugainst the defense of Viet Nam. Yet 
> dispassionate eves and ears of elec- 
tronic journalism did help bring into 
focus the complex and contrasting per- 
sonalities of those who chart U.S. policy 
and those who challenge it. On that 
score, at least. the hearings’ anti- 
Administration sponsors last week could 
only regret the cameras’ unblinking 
presence. For. unlike the previous week, 
when the committee’s star witnesses— 
retired General James Gavin and So- 
victologist. George F. Kennan—were 
convinced opponents of the effort in 
Viet Nam, the closing sessions were 
effectively dominated by two of the 
Administration’s most polished and Ju- 
cid articulators. 

Not Without Risks. First to take the 
stand in the marble-walled, chandeliered 
chamber was retired Army General 
Maxwell Taylor. 64, former chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, former 
U.S. Ambassador to Saigon, a major 
architect of U.S. policy in Viet Nam 
since 1961 and one of the President's 
most trusted advisers on the war. As 
commander of the 10Ist Airborne Di- 
vision® at Normandy and the Battle of 
the Bulge in World War Il, Taylor 
earned the sobriquet “Mr. Attack.” 
During the hearings, he proved that he 
is also a master of cool, impenetrable 
defense. Under heavy fire from com- 
mittee members, Taylor, crisply hand- 
some in dark grey suit and TV-blue 
shirt, held his ground with the grace 
and sang-froid of a man whose intellect 





Taylor's 30-year-old son Tom is now a cap- 
tain with that outtit in Viet Nam 


and experience were more than a match 
for his august adversaries. 

Speaking so softly that a technician 
had to turn up the volume on his mi- 
crophone. the general began with a pre- 
cise, lucid defense of U.S. purposes and 
policies. The objective, he said, is not 
“the occupation of all South Viet Nam 
or the hunting down of the last armed 
guerrilla” but rather the nation’s inde- 
pendence and freedom from attack. An 
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WOUNDED G.I. & NURSE IN VIET NAM 
At home, lucid articulators. 


ancillary aim is to discourage future 
Communist attempts to swallow “weak 
nations which are vulnerable targets for 
subversive aggression—to use the prop- 
er term for the ‘war of liberation.’ ~ 
The importance of the conflict can be 
measured in part by the fact that “it is 
considered so important by the other 
side.” 

Memories of Paris. Defending bomb- 
ing raids against the North, Taylor tes- 
tified that a major object is to weaken 
“the will of the enemy leadership.” add- 
ed that “the warning message is getting 
through.” Said he: “I for one know 
from experience that no one derives 
any enjoyment from receiving incoming 
shells and bombs day after day.” 

He ventured that Hanoi’s leaders ex- 


pect domestic dissent and international 
disapproval to sap America’s will to 
fight the far-off war. “They have not 
forgotten that the Viet Minh won more 
in Paris than in Dien Bien Phu, and be- 
lieve that the Viet Cong may be as for- 
tunate in Washington.” In summary. he 
maintained that present U.S. strategy 
is “the best that has been suggested. 
Certainly it is not without risks—but 
little of value in this world is.” 

Taylor had scarcely finished reading 
when the shelling began. At its sharp- 
est. Oregon’s Wayne Morse declared 
“I happen to hold the point of view 
that it isn’t going to be too long before 
the American people will repudiate our 
war in Southeast Asia.” 

Replied Taylor: “That, of course. is 
good news to Hanoi, Senator.” 

Morse: “1 know that is the smear 
artist that you militarists give to those 
of us who have honest differences of 
opinion with you, but IT don't intend 
to get down in the gutter with you. Al 
I am asking is. if the people decide that 
this war should be stopped in Southeast 
Asia, are you going to take the posi- 
tion that is weakness on the home front 
in a democracy?” 

Taylor: “1 would feel that our peo- 
ple were badly misguided and did not 
understand the consequences of such 
a disaster.” 

Fulbright pressed Taylor particularly 
hard, cutting him off and boring in with 
questions whose circumlocutory  sen- 
tences and strangled syntax scarcely 
sounded worthy of a onetime Rhodes 
scholar. The Senator was especially 
dismayed by Taylor's suggestion that the 
Viet Cong might hope to win more in 
Washington than they could on the bat- 
Uefield. Taylor patiently explained his 
thesis. Recalling France’s “weakening 
will to continue the conflict” in 1954, 
he pointed out that “the home front 
and the political front had reached the 
conclusion that it was hopeless and 
hence that they must end the struggle 
very rapidly.” Added the general: “I 
had a feeling that the leaders in Hanoi 
will hope that the same kind of situa- 
tion will develop here.” 

Bayou Bombast. Taylor, retaining his 
aplomb, betrayed the faintest sign ot 
unease only when Louisiana Democrat 
Russell Long, the committee's leading 
supporter of the war, took the floor. 
After chiding Chairman Fulbright tor 
“making speeches while the witness ts 
answering,” Long regaled the commit- 








tee with pure bayou bombast. “Do you 
think we are the international bad guy 
or the international good guy?” he 
asked. Confronted with this particular 
blend of jingoism and ingenuousness, 
the sophisticated Taylor looked as if he 
wanted to hide. “I hope we are the in- 
ternational good guys.” he said with a 
weak smile.“We certainly intend to be.” 

A rare blend of soldier-scholar who 
commands five foreign languages, Tay- 
lor sprinkled his testimony with grace 
notes such as a quote from Greece's 
Third Century B.C. historian Polybius 
(“It is not the purpose of war to annihi- 
late those who provoke it, but to cause 
them to mend their ways.”) and a com- 
parison of Communist expansionism 
with Islam's “flaming sword” policy. 

With particular clarity, he explained 
the Administration’s stand on the two 
issues that most urgently concern the 
most Senators. To their criticism that 
Viet Nam was becoming an “open- 
ended” drain on U.S. resources, Taylor 
replied firmly that the war is “limited 
as to objective, as to geographical scope, 
as to weapons and forces employed, 
and as to targets attacked.” 

A Golden Bridge. Rhode Island's 
Claiborne Pell was dubious about the 
wisdom of bombing the North, wanted 
to know “where in history do we find 
other examples of where bombing has 
made people more willing to come to 
the negotiating table?” Nowhere, said 
Taylor, “We have never had a situation 
like this,” he observed. “You recall in 
World War II it was fight to the end or 
be destroyed, and many people pre- 
ferred to be destroyed rather than to 
accept unconditional surrender. Here 
we are not doing that at all. We are 
constantly pointing out the better life 
that awaits the North if they will end 
their aggression against the South, We 
are deliberately keeping a golden bridge 
open behind them, so they are never in 
the trapped position that the Germans 
or the Japanese found themselves in.” 

Another major bugaboo of the com- 
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MORSE QUIZZING 
Who are the good guys? 
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mittee was its fear of Red Chinese in- 
tervention. Taylor pointed out that one 
reason Peking entered the Korean War 
was its uncertainty about America’s ex- 
act aims and its own real fear that 
Manchuria would be invaded. In the 
present conflict, he said, the U.S. has 
clearly stated that “it is not our objec- 
tive to crush or destroy North Viet 
Nam” and that it is not seeking an 
unconditional surrender—“an Appomat- 
tox, a Yorktown, a ceremony on the 
battleship Missouri.” 

No, with Feeling. Despite Taylor's 
arguments, Tennessee Democrat Albert 
Gore still fretted that the Viet Nam 
struggle might escalate “until a war 
with China becomes almost inevitable.” 
Taylor considered that a remote pos- 
sibility. When the Chinese poured over 
the Yalu into Korea in 1950, “we had a 
very aggressive Soviet Union quite ca- 
pable of militarily exploiting any com- 
mitment we made in the Far East,” he 
explained. “We had no nuclear-weapon 
stockpile of any great significance. We 
were ulterly unprepared for the land 
war in Korea.” 

Now, he pointed out, these conditions 
have been reversed, and the prospects 
are uniformly unfavorable for China. 
“We are,” he said, “a far better, greater 
military power. We have been preparing 
for this kind of guerrilla-war challenge 
ever since 1961, We have a vast stock- 
pile of nuclear weapons, the ultimate 
deterrent of any great expansion.” In 
similar vein, when Fulbright expressed 
apprehension that “the Chinese may 
feel very nervous about a war,” Taylor 
retorted: “They should. If they ever got 
in a war with us, it would be disastrous 
for them.” 

Excused after 64 withering hours, 
Taylor still looked morning-fresh. As 
he gathered up the neatlY arranged 
pencils and index cards in front of him, 
a reporter asked Fulbright if he had 
got any satisfaction out of Taylor's 
testimony. The Senator's reply was, for 
a change, to the point: “No.” 

Gentle Reminder. The following day 
could only have added to Fulbright’s 
frustration. After the  soldier-scholar 
came the scholarly statesman, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk. In a 50-page 
opening statement that filched 43 min- 
utes of air time from camera-covetous 
committee members, Rusk argued in 
dry, dispassionate terms that the entire 
structure of world peace is endangered 
by the Communist threat to South Vict 
Nam. “What we are seeking to achieve,” 
he said, “is part of a process that has 
continued for a long time—a_ process 
of preventing the expansion of Com- 
munist domination by the use of force 
against the weaker nations on the per- 
imeter of Communist power.” 

Rusk cited two major documents as 
legal justification for U.S. involvement 
in Viet Nam, One was the congression- 
ally approved 1964 Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution, authorizing the President to take 
“all necessary measures” to resist ag- 
gression in Southeast Asia. The other 
was the 1954 Southeast Asia Treaty 








Organization pact, authorizing any or 
all of its eight members to resist ag- 
gression against the nations under its 


protective umbrella, including South 
Viet Nam. Referring to the Senate’s 
82-to-1 consent to the treaty in 1955, 
Rusk gently reminded them: “All mem- 
bers of this distinguished committee 
who were then Senators voted for that 
treaty.” 

Though it was his third grilling by 
the committee in three weeks, Rusk 
was repeatedly asked a question that 
he had answered often before: How 
far is the U.S. prepared to go in Viet 
Nam? Rusk reiterated that the Govern- 
ment has not set any “certain point 
beyond which it will not go in meeting 
its commitments”—nor does it plan to. 
“We're not playing this hand solitaire, 
and we need to keep our eyes on what 
the other side is doing.” 

Stop Shooting! Led by Fulbright, 
several Senators insisted that the U.S. 
had adopted an “adamant attitude” 
against a negotiated settlement of the 
war. Rusk, who might have been for- 
given a moment of exasperation at that 
point, replied levelly: “We have given 
them practically everything but South 
Viet Nam in an effort to find a basis for 
peace. We are not asking them to sur- 
render a thing except their appetite to 
take over South Viet Nam by force. 
Now, on that I suggest somebody had 
better be adamant.” 

Fulbright charged that the U.S. was 
demanding “unconditional surrender” 
from Hanoi. The merest flicker of irri- 
tation showed on Rusk’s round face. 
“We are not asking anything from Ha- 
noi except to stop shooting their neigh- 
bors in Laos and South Viet Nam,” he 
said. “We are not asking them to give 
up a single acre of territory. We are not 
asking them to surrender a single in- 
dividual, nor to change their form of 
government.” 

Start Thinking. Rusk betrayed un- 
characteristic emotion on several occa- 
sions. “If there is doubt in Congress 
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TAYLOR TESTIFYING 
“We certainly intend to be.” 
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RUSK & FULBRIGHT AFTER SESSION 
The eyes were always there. 


about the policy on Viet Nam, let us 
vote. Let us find out.” he said ardently. 
But before the votes are cast, “Il would 
hope that members of the Congress 
would go into a quiet corner and think 
very long and deeply about what we've 
been through in the last three decades, 
and on what basis can we build a peace 
—aand then decide which vote is a vote 
for war and which vote is a vote for 
peace.” On that matter, there was no 
doubt in Rusk’s mind, “If you tell the 
other side, ‘We don’t want trouble, take 
Viet Nam,’ he “that is a 
step toward war.” 

“I think there is something wrong 
with our approach,” chided Fulbright, 
“There must be something wrong with 
our diplomacy.” Rusk suggested anoth- 
er possibility. “Senator,” he asked in a 
voice edged with anger, “is it just pos- 
sible that there is something wrong with 
them?” 

Thus ended the Fulbright commit- 
tee’s hearings. In them and in Lyndon 
Johnson’s Atlantic City speech (see fol- 
lowing story), the Administration had 
explicitly and exhaustively explained 
its stand. There will, of course, be more 
congressional debate, but until new 
events change the military equation, it 
will be largely academic. 


No Exit 


If they achieved no other goal, the 
Senate hearings confirmed President 
Johnson's belief that nothing short of a 
premature pullout from Viet Nam will 
pacify the pacifiers. The hard-core crit- 
ics of his foreign policy, concluded a 
White House aide, “are insatiable. They 
will not accept the legal argument, the 
political argument, the moral argument 
or the military argument. They want 
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out.” And that, Lyndon Johnson main- 
tains, is the one argument he will not 
buy at any price. Last week, more de- 
terminedly than ever, he said it again. 

Realizing now perhaps that many 
Americans have been unsettled by the 
failure of his all-out overtures for peace, 
Johnson unequivocally rejected Hanoi’s 
demands for a virtual U.S. surrender 
and spelled out his Administration’s ulti- 
mate purposes and prospects. “We have 
the military strength to convince the 
Communists they cannot achieve the 
conquest of South Viet Nam by force,” 
he said. “They may delay us, but I warn 
them they will never deter or defeat us.” 

The Teacher Toll. The President de- 
clared his resolve before the kind of 
audience he likes—12,000 school ad- 
ministrators—in a place he has rea- 
son to regard fondly, Convention Hall 
in Atlantic City, where the Democratic 
Party acclaimed him as its presidential 
candidate 18 months ago. A dense fog 
that forced the cancellation of all com- 
mercial landings almost kept him away. 
But, braving a 100-ft. ceiling, he flew in 
aboard a Convair, soon was standing 
before the educators. 

However arduous the task of “build- 
ing a better school and a better nation,” 
said Johnson, Americans have “little rea- 
son to be discouraged. Others face tasks 
so much more difficult than ours.” He 
had in mind. of course, the South Viet- 
namese officials with whom he had con- 
ferred the week before in Honolulu. 
“These leaders,” he said, “voiced no 
weariness before the task of getting on 
with reforms in education and health 
and agriculture.” Yet. he noted, they 
must at every turn defy a “deliberately 
planned and coldly carried out” Viet 
Cong terrorist campaign. 

In South Viet Nam last year, said the 
President, 12,000 schoolteachers, ad- 
ministrators, health officials and village 
leaders were killed or kidnaped by the 
Communists, while more than 36,000 
incidents of terrorism were directed at 
such facilities as schools and hospitals 

Double Standard. This. declared 
Johnson, “is the terrible scarred face of 
the war, too seldom seen and too little 
understood.” Moreover, he warned, “if 
the takeover of Viet Nam can be 
achieved by a highly organized Commu- 
nist force employing violence against a 
civilian population, it can be achieved 
in another country, at another time. 
with an even greater cost to freedom. If 
this ‘war of liberation’ triumphs, who 
will be ‘liberated’ next?” 

The President honed his sharpest 
barbs for those critics—notably Soviet- 
ologist George Kennan and Pundit Wal- 
ter Lippmann—who contend that Viet 
Nam's destiny is a trivial matter com- 
pared with the defense of Western Eu- 
rope. To this thesis, Johnson replied: 
“We cannot raise a double standard to 
the world. We cannot hold freedom less 
dear in Asia than in Europe.” Nor, he 
suggested pointedly, should the U.S. “be 
less willing to sacrifice for men whose 
skin is a different color.” 





Cutting Off Haiphong 


Free-world trade with North Viet 
Nam has dwindled drastically in the 
past year, but even a trickle strikes 
Washington as too much. On White 
House orders, the U.S. Maritime Ad- 
ministration announced this month that 
vessels hauling freight to Haiphong 
would be barred from carrying U.S. 
Government cargoes anywhere in the 
world. Last week the A.F.L.-C.1.0. mart- 
time unions demanded that such ships 
be denied entry to U.S. ports. Other- 
wise, they warned in a tartly worded 
telegram to President Johnson, water- 
front workers in 29 unions would boy- 
cott all ships owned by any foreign na- 
tion that earns “blood money” by trad- 
ing with North Viet Nam. 

Actually, the Administration’s black- 
list is based more on principle than on 
strategic considerations. Of 119 free- 
flag ships that called at North Vietnam- 
ese ports in 1965 (v. 401 in 1964), only 
44 did so after the President’s July deci- 
sion to build up U.S. military aid to Sai- 
gon. The U.S. faces a difficult problem 
in cutting the flow further, since this na- 
tion is not formally at war with North 
Viet Nam and must rely on persuasion 
rather than force to stop the trade. But 
the expressions of disapproval—and the 
high cost of insurance—have had some 
effect. So far this year, only eight small 
non-Communist tramps have made the 
run to Haiphong (v, 32 in the same pe- 
riod last year), mostly under British 
registry out of Hong Kong. Moreover, 
the British contend that this trade, while 
economically negligible, may actually 
benefit the U.S. “After all,” said an 
English official in Saigon last week, 
“there are certain intelligence advan- 
tages in having a British skipper going 
into Hanoi now and then.” 











JOHNSON IN ATLANTIC CITY 
The face too seldom seen. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Have Talking Cell, Will Travel 


“Look! It's Bob Hope!” cried one 
canal dweller as the aquatic parade set 
houseboats arocking on a _ Bangkok 
klong. Well, almost. On his far-flung 
tour of the Far East last week, Hubert 
Horatio Humphrey everywhere  dis- 
played his infectious euphoria, dispensed 
pharmaceutical advice and ad-libbed 
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HUMPHREY IN THAILAND 
Infinite exuberance. 


some passable one-liners. Before leav- 
ing South Viet Nam, he was invited by 
Chief of State Nguyen Van Thieu to 
come back and hunt an elephant some 


time. “I spend most of my time at 
home,” replied Humphrey, “hunting 
elephants.” 


Between Klong calling and baby buss- 
ing, Humphrey worked hard and hap- 
pily at the serious business of represent- 
ing his Government on the impromptu, 
nine-nation, 41,000-mile tour that Lyn- 
don Johnson decreed as a fitting epi- 
logue to the strategy conference in 
Hawaii. The Vice President carried it 
off with verve and style. 

Infiltrated Pigs? His mission was to 
promulgate the two-war theme enun- 
ciated in the Declaration of Honolulu. 
“Yes, indeed,” he declared in South 
Viet Nam, “two wars can be won 
the war to defeat the aggressor and 
the war to defeat the ancient and per- 
sistent enemies, disease, poverty, ig- 
norance and despair. The people of 
South Viet Nam will make their choice. 
They will choose their government and 
the opportunity for a decent, finer life 
for the humblest of citizens, and they 
will reject the Communist system of 
terror and torture, extortion and fear. 
And when that choice is finally made, 
then the Viet Cong will wither and 
fade away.” 7 

Weariness could not wither nor rep- 
etition stale Hubert’s infinite exuber- 
ance. Whether addressing U.S. combat 


units in Viet Nam or discussing the 
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merits of U.S. tractors with Laotian 
officials, handing out Senate gallery 
passes to giggling Pakistani nurses or 
teaching Thai children to say “O.K.” 
and “Goodbye.” Humphrey was on 
center stage every minute of his trip. 
His only moment of humiliation came 
in, of all places. friendly Saigon, where, 
despite his blandishments and some 
rafter-ringing hooo-ees, the — black 
Berkshire hogs at an agricultural- 
experiment station haughtily ignored 
the Vice President—evidence, no doubt, 
that the Viet Cong have even infiltrated 
the porcine population. 

Ball Deferred. In Thailand, Hum- 
phrey inspected the ornate wars (lem- 
ples) and expertly demonstrated the wai 

the traditional Thai greeting that con- 
sists of a slight bow with palms pressed 
together at the chest. Visiting the im- 
poverished, Red-infiltrated northeast of 
Thailand, Humphrey told Foreign Min- 
ister Thanat Khoman; “You have some 
fine country here. It looks like Minne- 
sota.” His main aim in Bangkok was 
to assure the Thai government that 
the Administration's new emphasis on 
social goals in Southeast Asia portended 
no diminution of the military effort to 
repel Communist aggression. The joint 
communiqué issued by Humphrey and 


Prime Minister Thanom Kittikachorn 
reaflirmed the “urgent necessity” of 
strengthening Thailand’s U.S.-equipped 


armed forces. 

Next came a three-hour visit to Laos. 
A military band welcomed Humphrey 
with Marching Through Georgia, and 
Premier Souvanna Phouma made no 
secret of his concern over the Commu- 
nist military on the march in his divided 
country. But Souvanna, who hugs the 
fiction of neutralism as closely as the 
Communist rebels allow him, wanted 
no talk of military countermeasures. 
“The people must go on improving their 
way of life despite the war,” he told 
Humphrey. “That is why we would pre- 
fer to see tractors arrive rather than 
weapons.” Agreeing, Humphrey  ex- 
pounded eloquently on the TVA-style 
Mekong Valley development, one of 
Washington’s pet pilot projects for an 
Asia at peace. “If we only had more 
time,” sighed Humphrey at one point, 
“boy, I could have a ball.” But the 
White House kept piling on new instruc- 
tions and added assignments. And Jack 
Valenti, President Johnson's assistant, 
was along to fill out a report card for 
the boss’s later scrutiny. 

Good Tidings. Humphrey went next 
to Karachi, where the populace was 
cool and the press preachy. The Vice 
President got a graphic reminder of 
past strains in U.S.-Pakistan relations 
(despite the $4.7 billion that the nation 
has received in American aid) when 
his motorcade took him past the ruins 
of a U.S. Information Service center 
that was set afire in anti-Washington 
riots last September. To both Pakistan 
and India, which are still smarting over 
suspension of U.S. aid programs as a 
result of their border war over Kash- 





mir, Humphrey bore good, if modest, 
tidings. After conferring with Pakistan's 
President Ayub Khan, Humphrey an- 
nounced a new $50 million loan. When 
he saw India’s Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, he was able to promise a $100 
million loan. 

In both nations, Humphrey reasserted 
the President's fish-or-cut-bait foreign- 
policy line. Further economic aid, he 
made clear, depends on observance of 
the Tashkent agreement to a cease-fire 
and a pullback in Kashmir. Also, the 


two countries must take realistic self- 
help measures and, in view of the 
shared threat of Communist China, 


spare the Administration gratuitous crit- 
icism of U.S. foreign policy. Finally, 
Humphrey intimated that some non- 
military assistance for South Viet Nam 
would not be ill-received in Washing- 
ton, though this was not made a condi- 
tion of continuing U.S. aid. 

At week's end Humphrey landed in 
Australia to spend two days belore 
making the last stops of his 15-day 
journey in New Zealand, the Philippines 

where President Ferdinand Marcos 
anticipated his arrival by asking his 
Congress to send 2,000 troops to South 


Viet Nam—and South Korea. At an 
official luncheon in Canberra, Harold 
Holt, Australia’s new Prime Minister, 


gave him such a warm introduction that 
the tanned but tired traveler confessed: 
“You touched the favorite nerve cell 
in my body—namely, the talking cell.” 
Whereupon the Vice President deliv- 
ered yet another speech. He reassured 
his audience that, despite Senator Ful- 
bright’s damaging confession Down Un- 
der that he was unaware of Australia’s 
troop commitment to Viet Nam, the 
U.S. is grateful for the Diggers there. 
Humphrey was blithely unconcerned by 
Vietnik pickets who called him a war 
criminal. In fact, they inspired a Hu- 
bertism. Said Humphrey of the demon- 
strators: “What this Prime Minister will 
do to make me feel at home!” 
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. .. THE VIET CONG? . . . JUST AS OBSTINATE 
AS EVER, MR. PRESIDENT... HOW ARE THINGS 
GOING WITH THE VIET CONGRESS .. .? 
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THE CONGRESS 
The Duty to Defy 


None of the other legislative aims 
outlined in President Johnson’s State of 
the Union message drew such enthu- 
siastic applause from Congress as his 
proposal to amend the Constitution so 
as to give Representatives four-year 
terms. While formidable opposition was 
expected in the Senate, most thought 
that the House would approve quadren- 
nial elections. Last week, in hearings 
before the House Judiciary Committee, 
it was clear that the Representatives 
had had second thoughts. 

At issue, of course, is the proper 
balance between the President and the 
Congress—a constitutional question as 
old as the Republic. In testimony before 
the committee, Attorney General Nich- 
olas deB. Katzenbach contended with- 
out dispute that two-year terms force 
most Representatives to campaign year- 
round, to the neglect of their legislative 
duties. No one denied his argument 
that two years is hardly time enough to 
gain background for the deluge of bills 
—11,856 in 1965 alone—that demand 
a Representative’s consideration, 

Power Loss. Also unquestioned was 
Katzenbach’s observation that electing 
Representatives only in presidential 
years would give the President a more 
cooperative House and lessen the chance 
of crippling legislative stalemates, such 
as those that stymied Herbert Hoover 
when Democrats took over the lower 
chamber in 1931 and Harry Truman 
when Republicans took command in 
1947. Only once in this century—in 
1934—has the presidential party not 
lost strength during off-year elections. 

Yet the notion of greater cooperation 
with the President also bothers many 
Congressmen, who feel that the legisla- 
tive branch has already lost too much 
power to the executive. “I can't imagine 
a better argument against the proposal 
than that.” retorted Virginia Republican 
Richard Poff, a onetime supporter of the 
amendment. “I think it is the function 
of the legislative branch to defy, when 
necessary, the executive, to resist soli- 
darity with it.” 

Rump Groups. Committee Chairman 
Emanuel Celler, serving his 22nd term, 
made another point by reading to Kat- 
zenbach a passage from Madison's Fed- 
eralist Papers urging “frequent elec- 
tions” for House members to ensure 
their “immediate dependency” on the 
people. 

A possible compromise would be to 
stagger the terms so that half the House 


would be elected with the President, 
half in off-year elections. However, 
Katzenbach made clear that the Ad- 


ministration would not accept this solu- 
tion, fearing that it might split each 
party in the House into two rump 
groups, one a “presidential” party, the 
other an “off-year” faction free to ig- 
nore its own “presidential banner and 
platform.” Said he: “A cure, to be a 
cure, cannot be worse than the malady.” 
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MARYLAND 


Colorless Conjugality 

Maryland (the “Free State”), which 
adopted the nation’s first antimiscege- 
nation statute in 1661 to keep white 
women servants from marrying Negro 
slaves, also passed one of the nation’s 
last such laws in 1935. Aimed at pre- 
venting Filipino mess boys at the Naval 
Academy in Annapolis from taking all- 
too-willing local brides, it bars marriage 
of either whites or Negroes with “a 
member of the Malay race.” So, when 
Jo Ann Kovacs, 25, a white Balti- 
more nurse, and Meki Toalepai, 26, a 
handsome singer-dancer-musician from 
Western Samoa, applied for a marriage 
license in Baltimore this month, they 
were refused. Maryland, the unhappy 
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MEKI & JO ANN GETTING LICENSE 
Impermissible permutation. 


couple quickly discovered, would allow 
Jo Ann to marry anyone whose skin 
was red, yellow or white, while Meki 
could legally take a wife whose skin 
was red, yellow or brown. But brown 
and white (or white, brown and black) 
are not a permissible permutation. 

Democratic Senator Daniel Inouye, a 
Hawaiian of Japanese descent who lives 
in Maryland when Congress is in ses- 
sion, protested that half of the popula- 
tion of Hawaii would be considered “im- 
pure” in the eyes of Maryland. The law, 
he added, would make “interesting read- 
ing in many parts of Southeast Asia 
where we talk about democracy.” 

State Senator Verda Welcome, the 
only Negro in Maryland's upper house, 
immediately introduced a bill to abolish 
the miscegenation statute, but her re- 
pealer was given little chance in a leg- 
islature still dominated by rural, Dixie- 
oriented lawmakers. The Maryland law 
and similar statutes in 17 other states 
(all Southern or border states except 
Wyoming) may be killed only when 
miscegenation is considered squarely by 
the Supreme Court, which has thus far 
avoided the constitutional question in- 
volved. As for Meki and Jo Ann, they 





were married last week in the Washing- 
ton (Episcopal) Cathedral before driv- 
ing to their new home in California. 
“Who,” asked Meki before leaving 
Maryland, “would want to live here?” 


OPINION 
Ahead of Washington 


For fear of stirring controversy, the 
Administration has treated its year-old 
policy of supporting birth control pro- 
grams at home and abroad with all the 
delicacy of a family doctor. An anti- 
poverty program to distribute contra- 
ceptives to unmarried and separated 
mothers has actually been halted by a 
bitter argument over its moral and so- 
cial desirability. 

Americans meanwhile have been 
making up their own minds, A Gallup 
poll carried out for the Population 
Council indicated last week that the na- 
tion overwhelmingly (84% to 10%) 
wants birth control information made 
available to married couples and strong- 
ly (63% to 28%) favors federal aid for 
state and city programs. As for unmar- 
ried adults, a small majority (SO% to 
43%) believes birth control informa- 
tion “ought to be easily available” to 
them, The most surprising finding of all 
is that there is only a marginal differ- 
ence on these questions between Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics. The survey, con- 
ceded Health, Education and Welfare 
family planning expert Dr. Richard 
Prindle, shows that “the public is well 
ahead of most of us bureaucrats.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Bending the Guidelines 


In January 1966, a dozen years after 
the U.S. Supreme Court urged “all de- 
liberate speed” in integrating Southern 
schools, only one of every 13 Negro 
children in the eleven states of the Old 
Confederacy was attending a school 
with white students. This record of non- 
compliance with the court order is all 
the more remarkable in view of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, by which the 
U.S. Office of Education was empow- 
ered to withhold federal funds from 
segregated school districts. Some 1,500 
districts in the eleven states did in fact 
desegregate under this prod. Last week 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission re- 
ported nonetheless that the great_ ma- 
jority of Southern school districts have 
managed to evade integration while still 
adhering to the letter of federal de- 
segregation guidelines. 

The trouble, the commission found, 
lay largely in the guidelines themselves. 
Francis Keppel, former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, had allowed the 
districts to choose between two meth- 
ods of integration. One, plainly subject 
to gerrymandering, would set up geo- 
graphic boundaries within which all 
children, Negro and white, would at- 
tend the same schools. The other would 
leave Negroes free to attend any 
school of their choice that had vacant 
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space. Most of the districts, and almost 
all of those in the Deep South, opted 
for the second method, thus putting 
the full burden of integration on the 
Negro himself. 

Many Negroes have been deterred 
from sending their children to white 
schools by fear of economic and phys- 
ical retaliation. In Franklin County, 
N.C.. when the local newspaper pub- 
lished names and addresses of 61 Negro 
children who applied at white schools. 
crosses were burned on their families’ 
lawns and bullets fired into their homes. 
In Sumter County, Ga., a Negro mother 
was fired from her job within 24 hours 
after she had chosen a white school for 
her child. In Calhoun County, Miss., a 
Negro pupil registered for the seventh 
grade in a white school but failed to at- 
tend classes after her family was threat- 
ened by the Ku Klux Klan; the school 
board then told her she could not at- 
tend classes at all, since she had rejected 
“the school of her choice.” 

The commission has now proposed a 
new federal law to outlaw such harass- 
ment, and has advised the Office of Edu- 
cation to refuse the free-choice option 
to districts that have failed to create 
a “climate conducive to acceptance of 
the law.” Its report also urged the Gov- 
ernment to explore new methods of 
integration, notably complete abandon- 
ment of Negro schools in small districts 
where neither free choice nor zoning 
has broken the color bar. 


Charlie’s Peers 

As long as anyone could remember, 
Georgia's Schley County had always 
dispensed justice Southern style. Its 
Negroes, who constitute half the popu- 
lation of 3,300, sat in court as prisoners 
or witnesses but not as jurors. Last 
month, however, a new jury commis- 
sion revised the venire and added 100 
Negroes to the petit jury list. As a re- 
sult, a Negro teen-ager charged with 
killing a white policeman last week 
faced a jury of eleven Negroes and one 
white man, 

The Negro defense attorney, C. B. 
King, engineered the jury’s composi- 
tion by using 19 of his 20 challenges 
to eliminate white candidates. He con- 
tended that Defendant Charlie Hunter, 
15, had committed justifiable homicide 
last November when he shot John Har- 
den, an Ellaville cop who had arrested 
Charlie and his brother Willie, 19, for 
speeding. Charlie testified that Harden 
had been beating his brother with a 
club and was about to shoot Willie. 
The verdict: guilty of voluntary man- 
slaughter, The judge went along with 
the jury’s recommendation for a_six- 
year sentence. Next day Willie, whose 
only apparent crime was getting in the 
way of Harden's club, pleaded guilty 
to voluntary manslaughter and received 
a six-year sentence also. 

Said Prosecutor J. Frank Myers, who 
had sought a murder conviction: “It 
was a happy ending. The family, the 
community and court were satisfied.” 
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THE DRAFT 

Ali Up 

He certainly knows how to fight. For 
all his fistic prowess, however, Muham- 
mad Ali, né Cassius Clay, has twice 
been TKO’d by U.S. Army intelligence 
tests. Last week the Army pulled him 
off the floor. In line with recently low- 
ered standards for draftees, Louisville 
Selective Service Board 47 announced 
that the heavyweight-boxing champ and 
other candidates previously classified 
1-Y are now eligible for military service 
and likely candidates for the March call- 
up. Said Board Chairman J. Allen Sher- 
man: “Clay's 24 years old and single, 
so that puts him right up there.” 

As usual, Clay came up swinging. 
For once he had no epic poem—Cal- 
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CLAY PROTESTING RECLASSIFICATION 
Wiser and worser. 


looh! Callay! The 1-A Clay?—to mark 
the occasion. Instead, claiming that he 
had been reclassified in reprisal for his 
membership in the Black Muslims, the 
champ protested: “Why are they so 
anxious to pay me $80 a month—me, 
who in two fights pay for six new jet 
planes. I pay the salaries of at least 
200,000 men a year. I'm fighting for the 
Government every day. Last year I 
gave the Government $6,000,000," In 
fact, Clay, who paid about $338,000 in 
federal income taxes on fight earnings 
of $451,000 last year, could hardly keep 
a B-S2 in tires—though he could cer- 
tainly help do so as an Air Force 
ground-crewman, Besides, he com- 
plained, “I can't understand why they 
picked me without testing me to see 
if I'm wiser or worser.” 

Cass will certainly be worser for cash 
if he has to cancel a tithe bout with 
Ernie Terrell in Chicago on March 29. 
While Chicago promoters continued to 
push fight tickets, Clay hastily dispatched 
three lawyers to look into the possibili- 
ties of an appeal. Meanwhile. it occurred 
to the champ after all these years that 
he “might be a conscientious objector.” 








FOREIGN AID 


An Embarrassment of Riches 

The Federal Government, which rare- 
ly enough finds itself at a loss to devise 
ways of spending money, has $2.8 bil- 
lion cluttering its coffers and scant no- 
tion of how to get rid of it. The funds 
are piled up in nonconvertible foreign 
currencies from Conakry to Colombo. 
“We have used all the money we can in 
every way we can,” confessed a State 
Department official last week. “We are 
no longer making even a dent in the ac- 
cumulation. We've got to do more.” 

Most of this odd burden accrues from 
a key provision of the twelve-year-old 
Food for Peace program, allowing the 
U.S. to sell surplus farm commodities 
io dollar-poor countries for the recipi- 
ents’ own currency, which remains in 
the nations of origin. About 20% of 
the cash is earmarked for U.S, use, and 
part of this is absorbed by routine op- 
erations such as maintaining embassies 
and aid missions. The other 80%, 
though U.S.-owned, is reserved for the 
recipient nation’s benefit. 

In practice, much of this money is 
more likely to wind up in the bank. One 
reason is that heavy government spend- 
ing in most underdeveloped nations 
could cause inflation. For another, it is 
seldom used for large-scale develop- 
ment projects, since these would de- 
mand additional investment and operat- 
ing expenses that few poor countries 
can afford. Frequently the U.S. lends 
the nation some of its blocked currency, 
but the interest payments only add to 
the hoard. One of the most serious prob- 
lems is governmental limitations on 
spending written into U.S. legislation. 

U.S. custodians of the wealth are not 
completely without imagination. Loans 
are frequently given to American busi- 
nesses operating in foreign countries. 
Many constructive, noninflationary uses 
have been found for the funds assigned 
to a foreign country, In Israel, Egypt 
and India, U.S. embassies and consu- 
lates are allowed to trade local curren- 
cy to American tourists for dollars. 

Nonetheless, U.S. holdings in foreign 
currency have grown by $382 million 
in the past five years. In ten countries, 
the bankroll exceeds U.S. needs for the 
next two years, and the excess is nearly 
as large in nine others. India, Pakistan 
and Egypt pose the biggest problem. In 
India alone, the U.S. holds $1 billion 
in rupees. 

The pile need not grow forever. Un- 
der President Johnson's proposed Food 
for Freedom program (Time, Feb. 18), 
recipient nations would pay for U.S. 
food in dollars under a long-term credit 
arrangement starting in 1971. Mean- 
while, the U.S. is considering establish- 
ing binational philanthropic foundations 
to soak up much of the cash and use it 
primarily for education. A bill to start 
such a program languished in commit- 
tee last year. Congress apparently could 
not believe that the Administration real- 
ly needed help to spend money. 
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PUERTO RICO 
The Demi-Developed Society 


For nearly a quarter of a century 
Puerto Rico’s “Operation Bootstrap” 
has served as a model of what a back- 
ward economy can accomplish under 
honest, imaginative leadership. Since 
1942, when the island's development 
program got under way, per capita in- 
come has risen from $120 to $905, il- 
literacy has been largely eliminated, life 
expectancy has jumped from 46 years 
to 70. 

Yet success has brought problems that 
Puerto Ricans never thought would 
worry them. Emigration to the main- 
land, their traditional answer to chronic 
overpopulation, has slowed as jobs have 
become more plentiful at home. Vigor- 
ous opposition from the Roman Catho- 
lic Church has all but wrecked any ef- 
fective government birth control pro- 
gram. Population is now increasing at 
an average 2.3% a year (v. 1.5% in 
the 50 states), and at this rate—with 
no marked rise in emigration—will 
nearly double in the next 30 years. To- 
day the island occupies a unique but 
not entirely comfortable economic sta- 
tus. Not yet developed, yet no longer 
underdeveloped, it stands betwixt and 
between, a demi-developed society, 

The man who plans to push Puerto 
Rico out of its halfway house is Gover- 
nor Roberto Sanchez Vilella, a long- 
time protégé of the legendary Luis Mu- 
hoz Marin, who retired as chief executive 
in January 1965. A quiet, pipe-smoking 
administrator, Sanchez last week sent 
to his legislature no fewer than 34 pro- 
posals, the first part of a dynamic and 
demanding 85-point program designed 
to reorient Bootstrap to the island's 





new problems. 

Not Enough. During his first year, 
Sanchez maintained the principal lines 
of Munoz’s development program. He 





scored a far-reaching triumph = in 
concluding an agreement with Wash- 
ington and Phillips Petroleum for con- 
struction of a major petrochemical 
complex that will export petroleum and 
petroleum-based products (Time, Jan. 
7). Economic growth has been held at 
nearly 10% a year, one of the highest 
rates in the world. Politically, Sanchez 
chose innovation. He elevated dozens of 
young, energetic officials to high posts. 
For the first time, the legislature was 
called into three special sessions. At 
his behest, it created a permanent civil 
rights commission and reformed elec- 
toral procedures in order to stimulate 
political activity. 


In the last year, Fomento, Puerto 
Rico's economic-development agency. 
helped create 10,000 new jobs. Yet 


even that was not enough. The labor 
force grew even faster, pushing unem- 
ployment to 11.6%. nearly three times 
the mainland rate. Development proj- 
ects, mostly in light industry, have not 
generated enough jobs for men, and 
though there has been some improve- 
ment, 60% of the Fomento-produced 
jobs still go to women, The average 
wage in manufacturing is only $1.26 an 
hour—half that of the mainland. 
Problems & Solutions. Tourism pumps 
$120 million a year into Puerto Rico's 
economy and is the fourth-ranking in- 
dustry. Yet the luxury hotels on San 
Juan's beach front, towering not far 
from the fetid slum of La Perla, 
symbolize the island’s problems. With 
2,600,000 inhabitants (686 persons per 
sq. mi.), Puerto Rico is one of the 
world’s most densely populated coun- 
tries. Merely to keep up with the in- 
crease in population will require a giant 
jump in job openings—some 200,000 
more in ten years—and Governor San- 
chez has made employment the core of 
his 85-point program. He envisages a 
heavy-industry zone on the undevel- 
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NEW PETROLEUM COMPLEX ON SOUTH COAST 
Boots to jump out of halfway house. 
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GOVERNOR SANCHEZ VILELLA 
Advise! Criticize! Suggest! 


oped southeast coast, with the Phillips 
complex as its nucleus. For the west- 
ern region, he wants a scientific cen- 
ter to redress Puerto Rico's lack of 
research facilities. He also plans a mod- 
ernized fishing industry to compete in 
rich home waters now exploited pri- 
marily by the Japanese. 

Sanchez proposes a public corpora- 
tion to raise investment capital at home. 
He aims to check inflationary land 
speculation, carry on large-scale road- 
construction projects, build new schools 
and hospitals, double teacher training, 
reform the fragmented housing pro- 
gram and—to help pay for it all—boost 
taxes. The only conspicuous initiative 
absent from his 85 points is an attempt 
to start a meaningful birth-control cam- 
paign, the one sure solution to the is- 
land's spiraling population. 

"Illustrious Conscience." Sanchez Vi- 
lella does not propose to change the 
island’s unique and somewhat vague 
relationship with the U.S. as a “tree 
associated state.” Although there is still 
some academic discussion over the al- 
ternative of full statehood or independ- 
ence, Puerto Ricans are understanda- 
bly wedded to the economic benefits 
of their present status, most notably 
exemption from federal income tax. 
Many feel, nonetheless, that this rela- 
tionship tends to perpetuate the island's 
role as a passive dependency of the U.S. 

Munoz used to thunder at the jibaros 
(peasants): “Be strong, have faith!”"— 
and that sufficed. Sanchez, whom Mu- 
foz once called a “man of illustrious 
conscience,” demands their participa- 
tion in government, tirelessly urges 
Puerto Ricans to send their advice, criti- 
cisms and suggestions to La Fortaleza, 
the Governor's stately white mansion 
in Old San Juan. “We cannot maintain 
even for one more year the collective 
indifference toward the daily task of 
government.” he pleads. “Let this be 
the year of the people's expression.” 
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THE FUTURISTS: Looking Toward A.D. 2000 


HE U.S. has always been a country in love with the 

future. Americans have never quite shared the tradi- 
tional notion that prying into tomorrow is suspect if not 
downright dangerous—the sort of feeling that made Dante 
consign soothsayers to the fourth chasm of the Inferno, On 
the contrary, the U.S. readily accepted the fact that modern 
science established progress as a faith and the future as 
an earthly Eden. Yet recently, the American passion for 
the future has taken a new turn. Leaving utopians and 
science-fiction writers far behind, a growing number of pro- 
fessionals have made prophecy a serious and highly or- 
ganized enterprise. 

They were forced into it by the fact that technology has 
advanced more rapidly in the past 50 years than in the pre- 
vious 5,000. Men in business, government, education and 
science itself realize that they must look at least two dec- 
ades ahead just to keep abreast, must learn to survive under 
totally different conditions. The new futurists, as they some- 
times call themselves, are well aware of past failures of 
vision. Soon after World War II, top U.S. scientists dis- 
missed and derided the notion of an accurate interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, and as late as 1956, Britain’s Astron- 
omer Royal called the prospect of space travel “utter bilge.” 
Relying on the atom’s almost limitless energy, the com- 
puter’s almost limitless “intellect,” the futurists predict an 
era of almost limitless change. With remarkable confidence, 
and in considerable detail, they present a view of man not 
only in total control of his environment but of his own brain 
and his own evolution. 


New Skill & Time 


The exploration of the future has become a sizable busi- 
ness. General Electric has set up Tempo (Technical Man- 
agement Planning Organization) in Santa Barbara, where 
200 physical scientists, sociologists, economists and en- 
gineers contemplate the future on a budget that tops 
$7,000,000 a year. The armed forces have long been in the 
future business. The Air Force, at Wright-Patterson A.F.B., 
conducts studies of the whole problem of scientific predic- 
tion, also contributes $15 million a year to Santa Monica's 
Rand Corp. to think—and not necessarily about weapons 
systems. The nonprofit Hudson Institute investigates the pos- 
sibilities of war and peace along with the future in general. 
At the University of Illinois, Dr. Charles Osgood is conduct- 
ing a “computerized exploration of the year 2000,” and the 
Southern Illinois University is providing money and facil- 
ities for Buckminster Fuller's World Resources Inventory. 
The American Academy of Arts and Sciences helps to sup- 
port the Commission on the Year 2000, headed by Colum- 
bia Sociologist Daniel Bell. The Ford Foundation has allo- 
cated $1,400,000 this year to a group called Resources for 
the Future, also supports a Paris-based organization, headed 
by Veteran Futurist Bertrand de Jouvenel, whose studies 
are known as “Les Futuribles.” 

Forecasting is an art that still has few textbooks. Its basic 
tool is extrapolation from yesterday and today. As John 
McHale, executive director of World Resources Inven- 
tory, puts it: “The future of the future is in the present.” 
Some other methods seem fairly arcane. Defense Expert 
Herman Kahn, for instance, uses “scenario writing,” in 
which various alternative future situations are dramatized. 
Some forecasters use computers to produce a symbolic 
“model” of particular social or economic structures—includ- 
ing whole industries or nations—and then simulate the inter- 
action of variables. Rand uses the “Delphi” method, in which 
a wide range of experts are queried and re-queried for their 
forecasts, arriving finally at a near-consensus. Prognostica- 
tors concede that the timing and nature of pure inventions 
or basic breakthroughs—such as the achievement of atomic 
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fission—are not predictable. In many cases, they must still 
rely on “imaginings.” 

In the recent flood of forecasts, what are the futurists 
saying? By no means are all their predictions new, but taken 
together, they present a remarkable vision. Most convenient 
benchmark for that vision is the year 2000, a rounded and 
romantic date that is nearer than is generally realized—only 
34 years away, it is nearly as close as the election of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 





People & Weather 

By A.D. 2000, the U.S. population will have risen to about 
330 million, and nine out of ten Americans will be living in 
supercities or their suburbs. But cities, like industry, will tend 
to decentralize; with instant communications, it will no 
longer be necessary for business enterprises to cluster to- 
gether. Futurist Marshall McLuhan even foresees the pos- 
sibility that many people will stay at home, doing their work 
via countrywide telecommunication. 

None of the forecasters seem to have any good solution 
for the traffic problem, though they count on automated, 
and possibly underground, highways. McLuhan and others 
predict that both the wheel and the highway will be obsolete, 
giving way to hovercraft that ride on air. Planes carrying 
1,000 passengers and flying just under the speed of sound 
will of course be old hat. The new thing will be transport 
by ballistic rocket, capable of reaching any place on earth 
in 40 minutes. In Rand’s Delphi study, 82 scientists agreed 
that a permanent lunar base will have been established long 
before A.D. 2000 and that men will have flown past Venus 
and landed on Mars. 

That closer inner space, the ocean, will be even more 
radically transformed. Rand experts visualize fish herded and 
raised in offshore pens as cattle are today. Huge fields of 
kelp and other kinds of seaweed will be tended by undersea 
“farmers” —frogmen who will live for months at a time in 
submerged bunkhouses, The protein-rich underseas crop will 
probably be ground up to produce a dull-tasting cereal that 
eventually, however, could be regenerated chemically to 
taste like anything from steak to bourbon. This will provide 
at least a partial answer to the doom-sayers who worry 
about the prospect of starvation for a burgeoning world 
population. Actually, the problem could be manageable be- 
fore any frogman wets a foot; Oxford Agronomist Colin 
Clark calculates that if all the presently arable land were 
farmed as the Dutch do it, it could support a population of 
28 billion. Even the gloomiest forecasts assume a world 
population of not more than twice the present size, or 6 bil- 
lion by the year 2000. 

One of the more dramatic changes will be climate control. 
Tempo scientists estimate that the entire electrical energy 
needs of the U.S. could be supplied by a dozen nuclear gen- 
erating stations spotted around the country, each with a 
capacity on the order of 60,000 megawatts (v. 1,974 mega- 
watts for Grand Coulee). If one such station were built on 
Mount Wilson above Los Angeles, the heat produced as a 
byproduct could be guided into the atmosphere, raising the 
inversion layer that hangs over Los Angeles to 19,000 feet, 
thus ridding the city of smog. A sea breeze could be drawn 
into the space beneath, bringing rain that would transform 
the high desert between Los Angeles and Las Vegas into a 
flowering land. 

Medicine is in a similar state of exhilarated anticipation. 
Already widely discussed today, artificial organs—hearts, 
lungs, stomachs—will be commonly available by the year 
2000. An expected development in immunology will make 
possible the widespread transplanting of organs from either 
live donors or the recently dead. 

The blind and the deaf will have new sight and new hear- 
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ing. A pocket radar will scan a blind man’s surroundings, 
relay the information either through sounds or through 
vibrations. A comparable device will let the deaf “hear.” 
Artificial arms and legs could be motorized and computer- 
ized, perhaps linked to the brain, so that the wearer will 
find his impulse translated into action. Medical men foresee 
fetuses grown outside the uterus (in case women want to be 
spared the burdens of pregnancy) and human tissues grown 
to specifications. The Cleveland Clinic's Dr. Willem J. Kolff 
prophesies “artificial skin with all the appendages built in, 
such as ears and nose.” How they would look is a cosmetic 
problem that the doctors dismiss with a shrug. 

Nearly all experts agree that bacterial and viral diseases 
will have been virtually wiped out. Probably arteriosclerotic 
heart disease will also have been eliminated. Cells have only 
a few secrets still hidden from probers, who are confident 
that before the year 2000 they will have found the secret 
that causes cancer. The most exciting, and to some the most 
frightening, prospect is the chemical and electrical treat- 
ment of the brain. Dr. David Krech, psychology professor 
at the University of California, believes that retarded in- 
fants will be diagnosed at birth, and chemical therapy will 
permit them to function as normal people. The memory loss 
accompanying senility will be eliminated, 

In general, drug control of personality will be widely ac- 
cepted well before the year 2000. If a wife or husband 
seems to be unusually grouchy on a given evening, says Rand's 
Olaf Helmer, a spouse will be able to pop down to the corner 
drugstore, buy some anti-grouch pills, and slip them into the 
coffee. Or a lackadaisical person could be dosed into a sense 
of ambition. Electrical stimulus of brain areas has been 
shown to produce responses of fear, affection, laughter or 
sex arousal; such techniques, says Yale’s Dr. José Delgado, 
“will certainly increase man’s ability to influence the be- 
havior of man.” By the year 2000, a symbiotic link between 
the brain and a computer-memory may also be in the ex- 
perimental stage. 

An even more momentous prospect is offered by DNA, 
the complicated molecule that contains the elements of he- 
redity. Biologists think that before the century is out, they 
will have succeeded in changing the “information” con- 
tained in DNA, If so, it will become possible eventually to 
control the shape—or color—of men to come. Genetic “in- 
tervention” could improve learning capacity. Hudson Hoag- 
lund. executive director of the Worcester Foundation for 
Experimental Biology, believes that thus “man will become 
the only animal that can direct his own evolution.” 

Some futurists are less sanguine; they worry not only 
about the social problem of who would supervise this man- 
made evolution, but also about unforeseen side effects, such 
as genetic mutations. Medical optimism is also limited by 
the notion that there may be an increase of accidents and 
the general wear and tear of urbanization. Great population 
density will create the “encounter problem,” the fact that 
the effect of any event, from an accident to a riot, may be 
multiplied beyond control when masses of people are in- 
volved. Even the most optimistic experts see no real sign 
that they can learn enough about the process of aging to 
dramatically prolong life beyond 70 to 80 years average. 


Food & Work 


Some futurists like to make predictions about homey de- 
tails of living. The kitchen, of course, will be automated. 
An A.D. 2000 housewife may well make out her menu for 
the weck, put the necessary food into the proper storage 
spaces, and feed her program to a small computer. The ex- 
perts at Stanford Research Institute visualize mechanical 
arms getting out the preselected food, cooking and serving it. 
Similarly programmed household robots would wash dishes, 
dispose of the garbage (onto a conveyer belt moving under 
the street), vacuum rugs, wash windows, cut the grass. Ed- 
ward Fredkin, founder of Cambridge's Information Interna- 
tional Inc., has already developed a computer-cum-mechani- 
cal-arm that can “see” a ball thrown its way and catch it. 
Soon, Fredkin expects his gadget to be able to play a mean 
game of pingpong. 
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As for shopping, the housewife should be able to switch 
on to the local supermarket on the video phone, examine 
grapefruit and price them, all without stirring from her liv- 
ing room. But among the futurists, fortunately, are skep- 
tics, and they are sure that remote shopping, while entirely 
feasible, will flop—because women like to get out of the 
house, like to handle the merchandise, like to be able to 
change their minds. Not everything that is possible will hap- 
pen—unless people want it. One thing they almost certainly 
will want is electronic “information retrieval”; the contents 
of libraries and other forms of information or education will 
be stored in a computer and will be instantly obtainable at 
home by dialing a code, 

In automated industry, not only manual workers, but also 
secretaries and most middle-level managers will have been 
replaced by computers. The remaining executives will be re- 
sponsible for major decisions and long-range policy. Thus, 
society will seem idle, by present standards. According to 
one estimate, only 10% of the population will be working, 
and the rest will, in effect, have to be paid to be idle. This is 
not as radical a notion as it sounds. Even today, only 40° 
of the population works, not counting the labor performed 
by housewives or students. Already, says Tempo’s John 
Fisher, “we are rationing work. By 1984, man will spend 
the first third of his life, or 25 years, getting an education, 
only the second one-third working, and the final third en- 
joying the fruits of his labor. There just won't be enough 
work to go around. Moonlighting will become as socially 
unacceptable as bigamy.” 

By 2000, the machines will be producing so much that 
everyone in the U.S. will, in effect, be independently wealthy. 
With Government benefits, even nonworking families will 
have, by one estimate, an annual income of $30,000- 
$40,000 (in 1966 dollars). How to use leisure meaningfully 
will be a major problem, and Herman Kahn foresees a 
pleasure-oriented society full of “wholesome degeneracy.” 

There are some who gloomily expect a society run by a 
small elected elite, presiding over a mindless multitude kept 
happy by drugs and circuses, much as in Huxley’s Brave New 
World. But most futurists believe that work will still be the 
only way to gain responsibility and power. 


Fear & Bliss 

Social and political changes are far harder to forecast than 
technological ones. Futurists are earnestly considering all 
kinds of worries: the possible failure of underdeveloped coun- 
tries to catch up with the dazzling future, the threat of war, 
the prospect of supergovernment. Today's “New Left” pre- 
dicts the need for political movements to break up big or- 
ganization. But the skeptics are plainly in the minority. Some 
futurists, like Buckminster Fuller, believe that amid general 
plenty, politics will simply fade away. Others predict that an 
increasingly homogenized world culture—it has been called 
“the culture bomb”—will increase international amity, al- 
though Rand's experts rate the probability of major war be- 
fore the end of the century at 20%. 

Certain prophets are in a positively millennial mood. 
Harvard’s Emmanuel Mesthene, executive director of a ten- 
year, $5,000,000 program on Technology and Society com- 
missioned by IBM, believes that for the first time since the 
golden age of Greece, Western man “has regained his 
nerve” and has come to believe, rightly, that he can accom- 
plish anything. “My hunch,” says Mesthene, “is that man 
may have finally expiated his original sin, and might now 
aspire to bliss.” 

This may be a rather naive form of Aubris, But even the 
more cautious futurists are caught up in a renewed sense 
of human freedom. “The function of prediction,” says 
Columbia's Daniel Bell, “is not, as often stated, to aid social 
control, but to widen the spheres of moral choice.” And 
Bertrand de Jouvenel has suggested that various types of fu- 
ture should be portrayed on TV, allowing the public to 
vote in a referendum on “the future of your choice.” The 
chief message of the futurists is that man is not trapped in an 
absurd fate but that he can and must choose his destiny—a 
technological reassertion of free will. 
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RED CHINA 


Frustrated & Alone 

If it is possible for a nation of 700 
million people to have a nervous break- 
down, Communist China is perilously 
close to the breaking point. Its craving 
for victory in Viet Nam, where it has 
staked its revolutionary reputation on 
the success of “the war of national lib- 
eration,” has been frustrated by the 
stepped-up American commitment. Tra- 
ditionally paranoid about foreigners, 
China has become more isolated and 
sealed off than any other Communist 
state (including Stalin’s Russia). Led 
by aging, ethnocentric men with little 
personal knowledge of the world be- 
yond, it feels encircled and threatened 
on every side. When it directs its voice 
to the outside world, its normally stri- 
dent tones now verge on hysteria. 

This is the nation whose intentions 
are a main topic of speculation in the 
West, and were frequently invoked at 
last week’s hearing of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee (see Tut 
NaTION). About to set off its third nu- 
clear blast, supported by a huge army 
that could bring full-scale war to South- 
east Asia if it marched south, Red Chi- 
na is certainly what Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara recently called it: 
“a threat of greatest concern to the 
U.S.” The threat is the more bother- 
some because China’s very frustrations 
make its reactions so odd and unpredic- 
table. But, while the West worries about 
China, China is building for itself a wor- 
risome string of problems that looks to 
be nearly as long as the Great Wall. 

Pimps & Promises. Its relations with 
Russia are steadily growing worse. It 
now refers to the Russians as “pimps of 
the imperialists,” and last week it all 
but ignored the 16th anniversary of the 
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Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship—while 
the Russians marked the occasion by 
carrying a long Pravda attack on the 
Chinese. Peking is bristling about Leo- 
nid Brezhnev’s recent visit to Ulan 
Bator and the resulting U.S.S.R.—Outer 
Mongolian treaty, which contains mil- 
itary clauses that China believes are 
clearly aimed against it. There is mount- 
ing evidence that the Soviets will try to 
practically excommunicate Red China 
from the world Communist movement 
at the 23rd Party Congress in Moscow 
next month, thus isolating the Chinese 
even further. 

Because Peking is beginning to look 
like a loser, its position is markedly de- 
teriorating just about everywhere. Cuba 
has slammed the door in its face be- 
cause it welshed on a rice deal (TIME, 
Feb, 18). Last week in Indonesia, once 
the brightest Red Chinese hope in 
Southeast Asia, the deputy chairman of 
the Communist Party went on trial for 
leading a revolt against the government, 
and the now-dominant army leaders 
huffily withdrew their ambassador to 
Peking for “consultation.” Peking has 
fallen into disrepute in most of Africa, 
where it has failed to produce on its 
big promises of aid. Even hard-lining, 
Peking-backing Albania (which Chou 
En-lai called “the flower garden of so- 
cialism”) is showing symptoms of a turn 
politically and economically away from 
China and toward its Eastern European 
neighbors. 

To the Boondocks. As China's repu- 
tation in the outer world slides, its in- 
ternal policies are hardening and _ its 
struggles to erase “revisionist” tenden- 
cies increasing. The army has been sin- 
gled out for stepped-up ideological in- 
doctrination, but the campaign is much 
broader. Mao Tse-tung recently ban- 
ished 160,000 artists and writers to the 
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boondocks “to remold their thinking.” 
Vicious attacks have just been launched 
on two top Chinese Communist writers, 
Playwright Tien Han, 66, who wrote the 
Red Chinese national anthem, and His- 
torian Wu Han, 56, the former vice 
mayor of Peking. Tien was accused of 
writing a play that “preaches an idealis- 
tic historical viewpoint,” and Wu has 
confessed to “using idealism and meta- 
physics” to attack bureaucracy. 

China’s economy is not doing too 
badly—it has about recovered to the 
1957-58 level after the disastrous “Great 
Leap Forward”—and its nuclear capa- 
bility is obviously growing. Experts be- 
lieve that the Chinese may soon set off 
a hydrogen explosion in addition to the 
expected atomic explosion, and that 
China will try to bypass other delivery 
means and develop a missile to carry 
its bombs, But the Chinese are prob- 
ably testing their bombs as quickly as 
they make them, will have no atomic 
arsenal for some time—perhaps not un- 
til 1970. 

In the interim, Mao & Co, have plen- 
ty to worry about. Despite stringent 
nationwide efforts at birth control, Chi- 
na’s population continues to escalate 
with lemming-like abandon. Self-suffi- 
ciency in food production remains a 
hit-or-miss proposition. China’s nascent 
industry is already cranking overtime 
to produce war supplies for Viet Nam 
and small arms for tinhorn revolution- 
aries from Africa to Latin America. 
Less rabid Reds in Europe and Asia 
threaten China with ideological isola- 
tion—to Mao, the unkindest cut of all. 
It is not at all strange, in these circum- 
stances, that a note of persecution has 
crept into China's propaganda. As Pe- 
king’s Red Flag saw it, everyone is out 
to get China—particularly “the Soviet- 
Japanese-American-Indian alliance.” 


DR. HANS KRAMARZ 








COOLIES AT WORK ON DAM 


For an erstwhile friend, an anniversary ignored. 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 
Making Contact 


Nothing so underscores the elusive- 
ness of the enemy in South Viet Nam as 
the frequent battle communique: “Ini- 
tial contact was light.” In order to en- 
gage the Viet Cong, Americans and 
South Vietnamese have stepped up 
their “search and clear” thrusts into 
Communist-held territory, using flame 
throwers, gas and explosives to flush 
the Viet Cong from their tunnels, level- 
ing whole forest areas to chop snipers 
from the trees. Turning the tables, 
crack Marine sharpshooters are now 
carrying hunting rifles equipped with 
telescopic sights able to zero in on guer- 
rillas from afar, B-52s have begun mak- 
ing tandem runs over Viet Cong tunnel 
areas, first with deep-penetration bombs 
that bore into the earth, then with a sec- 
ond wave of conventional bombs that 
destroy the surfaced enemy. Whenever 
and however he can be found, the Viet 
Cong is suffering increasing casualties. 
Last week nearly 1,500 were killed in 
several actions, at the expense of light 
to moderate casualties for the allies. 

No Elbow Room. The U.S. unit that 
found the going toughest was the 2nd 
Brigade of the 25th Infantry Division, 
newly arrived from Hawaii. Assigned 
to the Cu Chi plain 20 miles northwest 
of Saigon, the brigade found itself en- 
camped atop a veritable anthill of Viet 
Cong tunnels, in choking grey dust 
sometimes two feet deep. Enemy sni- 
pers and 60- and 8l-mm. mortar crews 
penned the 4,000 men of the 2nd inside 
a perimeter only a mile long and 4,000 
ft. wide—normally base-camp elbow 
room for only an 800-man_ battalion. 
Passage in and out was safe only by 
helicopter or 100-vehicle heavy convoy. 
The Viet Cong had peppered the area 
with so many mines that almost any 
casual step could prove fatal; scores did 
in the first week at Cu Chi. 

After nearly two weeks under vir- 
tual siege, Brigade Commander Colonel 
Lynnwood Johnson (whose men call 
him “The Big Puu"—Hawaiian for 
mountain—in tribute to his 6-ft. 5-in, 
stature) struck back. “I'm going to level 
those woods into a golf course,” he 
said, waving his long arm at a dense 
patch of scrub spitting heavy Viet Cong 
fire. In three days his troops painfully 
pushed their perimeter out 2,000 ft. in 
each direction, followed closely by bull- 
dozers slapping down trees and demo- 
lition and chemical teams fumigating 
and firing tunnels. By week's end, the 
2nd Brigade had its breathing room 
and 70 confirmed Viet Cong dead—in 
its first grim testing of the war. It may 
also have the war's second Medal of 
Honor winner: Specialist Fourth Class 
Daniel Fernandez of New Mexico, who 
died after jumping on a grenade to 
shield its blast from five buddies. 

_1,500 Refugees. While the 2nd was 
digging out a home at Cu Chi, the U.S. 
Marines were abandoning An Lao Val- 
ley, the object of Operation Double Ea- 
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U.S. TROOPS FIRING VIET CONG TUNNEL AT CU CHI 
For the enemy beneath, flame, gas and deep-bore bombs. 


gle, which began three weeks ago as 
part of a massive allied offensive in Binh 
Dinh province. The marines accounted 
for 312 enemy dead, but Double Eagle 
got its claws into little really organized 
opposition. Unfortunately, the enemy 
will likely soon slip back into fertile 
An Lao: Saigon does not have enough 
South Vietnamese troops to follow the 
marines in and carry out a permanent 
pacification. As a result, some 1,500 
villagers who do not want to wait for 
the return of the Communists have al- 
ready been escorted out of the val- 
ley. The marines were soon off hunting 
anew, as helicopters poured thousands 
of leathernecks into Phuoc Valley in 
search of the Viet Cong Ist Regiment. 

Directly to the south, Operation 
White Wing, which so far has account- 
ed for nearly 1,500 Communists killed, 
continued in smaller-scale, company- 
size operations by the Ist Air Cav. 
Though Double Eagle and White Wing 
failed to make contact with the four 
Communist regiments operating in Binh 
Dinh, the Ist Air Cav scored a notable 
coup last week. Its men captured Viet 
Cong Lieut. Colonel Dong Doan, who 
obligingly led them straight to a regi- 
mental headquarters defended by a to- 
ken force. The Ist Air Cay took it in 
fierce hand-to-hand fighting, killing 150 
of its garrison. And only 60 miles south 
of Cu Chi, South Vietnamese troops of 
the 9th Division killed 175 Viet Cong 
in their continuing sweep in the Delta. 


Death at Prayers 

Nestled among emerald rice fields 
and sheltered by the Marine-garrisoned 
Danang hills, Ap Quang Nam was a 
showcase village. Passing Marine pa- 
trols and their frequent guests were 
greeted by smiling “hello-okays” from 
the hamlet’s neatly dressed children. 
Ap Quang Nam’s market bustled with 


black-pajama-clad women, hunkered 
down to argue prices. One band of men 
and women sifted gravel to sell to a 
Danang construction firm—the village's 
latest self-help project. Each day Navy 
medical corpsmen held a clinic for boils 
and bruises, passed out soap, adminis- 
tered an occasional injection. 

Ap Quang Nam’s mayor was some- 
thing special too. Slight, gaunt of face 
behind a thick mustache, Ngo Tuong, 
49, was a Popular Forces soldier who 
had come back home to serve as mayor 
only last month. Tuong liked to wear a 
black beret and a camouflage suit in 
making the rounds of his constituency, 
was both efficient and remarkably hon- 
est. Though he carried a pistol, he dis- 
dained a regular Marine guard detail, 
rightly judging that it would not. sit 
well with his villagers. Anyway, there 
seemed litthe danger. Ap Quang Nam 
had been so thoroughly pacified after 
the marines drove the Viet Cong north 
of the Ca De River eight months ago 
that only occasional mines had shat- 
tered its tranquillity. Until last week, 
that is, when Tuong called a Buddhist 
prayer meeting at the house of his aunt 
in the village. 

Suddenly two Viet Cong, who had 
slipped into the village the night before 
and hidden in a nearby house, burst in 
on the 40 worshipers. One fired a Czech 
burp gun, instantly killing the two ol- 
ficiating priests and Tuong’s aunt, and 
hitting Tuong in the shoulder. Unable 
to draw his pistol, Tuong ran. A second 
burst cut him down in mid-courtyard. 
As so often happens in the terrorist 
war, the two assassins escaped in the 
confusion. In angry frustration, Tuong’s 
nephew seized a long knife, raced next 
door and stabbed to death the man who 
had taken the assassins into his house 
overnight, 

Tuong’s death was another grim ex- 
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MURDERED MAYOR TUONG 
Another atrocious example. 


ample of the Communists’ use of ter- 
rorism and atrocity against South Viet 
Nam’s 37,000 local officials, more than 
1.400 of whom were killed or kid- 
naped last year alone. Nor are officials 
the only targets. Two weeks ago in Phu 
Yen province, where Korean and Viet- 
namese forces are guarding peasants 
bringing in the rice harvest, two mine 
explosions killed 54 farm workers rid- 
ing in a civilian bus. And in Saigon last 
week, two claymore mines set off near 
the back gate of the South Vietnamese 
Armed Forces Headquarters failed in 
their mission to kill a major military 
leader, but did kill five soldiers and sev- 
en civilian passers-by, and wounded 
more than 60 others. 





THAILAND 


Menace in the Northeast 

It was'the 2.00Ist anniversary of the 
fabled stupa of Tat Phnom, a gilt-gabled 
temple wherein reposes one of the Lord 
Buddha's ribs. The quiet country town 
of Tat Phnom, set on the banks of the 
Mekong River, was alive with revelry. 
Shapely Thai strippers wriggled through 
their acts while giggling Buddhist 
monks and greasy-haired village sharp- 
ies looked on. A magician sawed a girl 
in half. Sarong-clad farmers  swilled 
down rice whisky. then took their turns 
at the local brothel. But the most unusu- 
al attraction in Tat Phnom last week 
was a network of foxholes from which, 
for a penny a round, villagers could fire 
al targets with authentic .30-cal. machine 
guns. The feature was tragically appro- 
priate: war, in the form of Communist 
guerrillas, is slowly marching down the 
jungle trails to threaten the peace of Tat 
Phnom and hundreds of similar hamlets 
in Thailand’s Northeast provinces, 

Authentic Dialect. Just 50 miles from 
Tat Phnom last week. a squad of Thai 
cops, returning from patrol with two 
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Communist prisoners, was ambushed on 
an ox trail and forced to dive for cover 
while the prisoners were permanently 
silenced by their comrades’ bullets. Red 
terrorists also hit nearby Ubon, where 
U.S. fighter-bombers operating from 
that provincial capital mount almost 
daily strikes against North Viet Nam. 
In the past six months, Communist as- 
sassins have killed some 40 village head- 
men, teachers and “police informers” in 
the six Northeast provinces. With stead- 
ily growing intensity, armed bands of 
guerrillas shoot it out openly with Thai 
authorities. Bangkok officials report that 
several hundred Communist infiltrators, 
about a third of them Vietnamese, have 
slipped across the Mekong into the 
Northeast from Red bastions in Laos. 
A clandestine “Voice of the Thai Peo- 
ple” radio station is urging the villagers, 
in authentic Northeast dialects, to turn 
against the government. 

Thailand’s infant but active guerrilla 
war falls into the familiar pattern of 
Communist. subversion in Southeast 
Asia, and has disturbing similarities to 
the beginning of the war in Viet Nam. 
Red China’s Foreign Minister Chen Yi, 
in fact, pointedly predicted last’ year 
that the struggle in Thailand would soon 
start. For their launching spot, the Com- 
munists picked a remote region of Thai- 
land that is not only backward econom- 
ically (annual income is well below the 
$100 national average) but harbors peo- 
ple who are ethnically closer to the La- 
otians than to the Thais. Many village 
youths, impatient with government 
promises of progress and eager for what 
they fancy will be adventure, have been 
lured into the Phu Pan hills to join 
Communist-led bands. 

Force with Force. Thailand is deter- 
mined that it will not become another 
Viet Nam. The tempo of terrorist activ- 
ities became so great in December that 
the army was called into the Northeast 
for the first time. A battalion of 1,500 
Royal Thai soldiers, made mobile by 
helicopters, now sweeps the foothills in 
search of guerrillas. “We have to meet 
force with force,” says Prime Minister 
Thanom Kittikachorn. Bangkok has also 
countered the Communist drive with an 
impressive program of aid and roadbuild- 
ing (Time, Dec. 24), points out that 
Thailand has some things going for it 
that Viet Nam did not have. 

Nearly all the peasants in Thailand's 
Northeast own land, while 80% of the 
South Vietnamese are landless. Thailand 
did not have to fight a long, bitter war 
against a colonial power, as Viet Nam 
did against the French. Thailand has an 
efficient civil service, police force and 
school system that penetrate even to the 
most remote Northeastern hamlet. And, 
far from least, King Bhumibol Adulya- 
dej can trace his Chakri dynasty in an 
unbroken line back to 1782. The King’s 
picture hangs in practically every house 
and humble hut in Thailand, where he 
is not only liked and considered a sym- 
bol of Thai independence, but revered 
as a living god. 





PAKISTAN 


Maintaining the Peace 

Spurring his warlike Moslems to bat- 
tle against the hated Hindus in Kashmir 
last fall was a relatively simple task for 
Pakistan's President Mohammed Ayub 
Khan. Calming them down has turned 
out to be a good deal harder. After all. 
Ayub’'s controlled press had claimed one 
magnificent victory after another in 
Kashmir. When Ayub and India’s late 
Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri 
agreed in Tashkent last month to ob- 
serve the original border and withdraw 
their troops from it, Pakistan's vitriolic 
Foreign Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
nearly resigned in disgust, and students 
demonstrated in a dozen towns. 
Throughout Pakistan, the feeling grew 
that Ayub had sold out. 

Resentment reached a bitter peak in 
Lahore, which was actually attacked by 
Indian troops last fall and has since 
borne the brunt of Ayub’s propaganda 
offensive. The Lahore demonstrations 
lasted for a week, killed five persons. 
Pakistan's squabbling politicians, who 
have been looking for an issue to mo- 
bilize public opinion behind them ever 
since Ayub turned them out of office in 
1958, held a conference in Lahore two 
weeks ago, at which they loudly con- 
demned the Tashkent agreement. 

Ayub decided that things had gone 
far enough. He had already barnstormed 
the country, pleading for his country- 
men to “show the same sense of pur- 
pose in achieving peace that you did in 
achieving victory.” Last week, in a pre- 
dawn swoop in Lahore, his police ar- 
rested five of the leading opposition 






leaders on grounds that “they have been 
indulging in activities highly prejudicial 





THAI PATROL IN NORTHEAST 
A prediction tragically true. 
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to the maintenance of public order and 
peaceful conditions.” Just in case other 
politicians did not get the message that 
Pakistan is now officially at peace, Ayub 
seemed prepared to arrest them too. 


INDIA 


The Constant Companion 
The threat of starvation is a constant 
companion of India’s 480 million peo- 
ple, many of whom live at a bare sub- 
sistence level. With the problem loom- 
ing even larger than usual this year, 
the free world last week rallied to feed 
its hungriest member before threat 
turns into reality. The U.S., which has 
already started moving 4,500,000 tons 
of grain to India, granted a $100 mil- 
lion loan for economic aid. Burma 
and Thailand agreed to sell more of 
their rice to India. France, West Ger- 
many and Japan started sending pow- 
dered milk and vitamins for children 
and nursing mothers. Italians donated 
$6,000,000 for Indian famine relief. 
The response in Italy and elsewhere, 
said Pope Paul VI, “is one of the most 
beautiful things happening in our time.” 
Massive Airlift. India’s food situation 
is not as bad as it was made out to be 
in last week’s hearings of the House 
Agricultural Subcommittee, where ex- 
perts predicted that “tens of millions 
will starve.” But it is bad enough, The 
present shortage began after lack of 
rain ruined many of India’s crops, and 
could develop into a crisis if anything 
happens to the winter harvest. In that 
case, even foreign aid might not be 
able to avert widespread famine, since 
India’s overburdened ports and rail- 
ways would probably be unable to dis- 
tribute food fast enough throughout 
the country. What would then be need- 
ed would be a massive grain airlift to 
drop food into the remote needy areas. 
Though shortages could be largely 
alleviated by proper management of 
food distribution, the government has 
barely begun that task. In Kerala, where 
the food shortage has struck hardest 
because its 19 million inhabitants shun 
all grains except rice us “foreign food,” 
people must now subsist on a daily rice 
ration of only 5 ounces. The Keralans 
have been rioting on and off for three 
weeks in protest, and last week the 
rioting spread to other rice-short parts 
of India. A 15-year-old student died of 
gunshot wounds after police fired on a 
mob attacking a police station near 
Calcutta to protest food shortages. Not 
far away, in the West Bengal town of 
Baduria, police fired on a stone-throw- 
ing mob of 3,000 rioters who were de- 
manding the release of rice supplies; 
one rioter was reported killed, and five 
rioters and several policemen were hurt. 
Beef on the Hoof. The crisis has 
sparked bitter criticism of Prime Min- 
ister Indira Gandhi and her Food Min- 
ister, Chidambaram Subramaniam, but 
much of the problem lies in India’s 
backward agriculture and age-old die- 
tary habits. India’s land produces only 
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about half as much per acre as U.S. 
land, largely because of primitive farm- 
ing implements and practices, lack of 
pesticides and fertilizer, soil exhaus- 
tion and uncertain water supply. Be- 
sides, India’s burgeoning population— 
12 million new mouths per year—has 
simply outstripped the country’s ability 
to produce enough food to feed it. 
Even so, Indians often ignore avail- 
able food. Though Kerala fishermen 
haul in tons of shrimp, lobster, mack- 
erel and sardines each year from the 
fish-rich Arabian Sea, the vast majority 
of the catch is sold for export, and 





RUSSIA 
A Bit of Fear 


A police wagon and a small truck 
drove up to the back door of a Moscow 
courthouse last week, avoiding the knot 
of students, the Western newsmen, and 
the two tearful wives who were waiting 
at the front. Into the vehicles were bun- 
dled Authors Daniel Sinyavsky, 40, and 
Yuli Daniel, 40, who were then whisked 
off to start serving terms of seven and 
five years, respectively, in forced-labor 
colonies. As expected, Sinyavsky and 
Daniel had been found guilty in a 
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BUYING GRAIN IN GOVERNMENT-RUN FAIR-PRICE SHOP 
Nobody likes shrimp, lobster, bananas or coconuts. 


Keralans use the money to buy extra 
rice at exorbitant black-market prices. 
They also largely ignore the sweet po- 
tatoes, bananas, pineapples and coco- 
nuts that abound in the state's lush 
tropical forests. And, though more Hin- 
dus discreetly eaf meat, the vast ma- 
jority in cow-rich India leave their beef 
on the hoof for religious reasons, Half 
of India’s people are vegetarians, a fact 
that an especially heavy de- 
pendence on grain. 

To solve its food problem, India 
needs both birth control and a massive 
agricultural program to double its per- 
acre grain yields. The cost of such an 
achievement, according to Dr. Roger 
Revelle. director of Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Center for Population Studies, 
enormous $20 billion, 
much of which would have to come 
from foreign aid. Until India’s parched 
acres begin to flower. huge shipments 
of U.S. food—perhaps as much as 15 
million tons a year—will be needed to 
help the subcontinent’s masses fend off 
starvation. Indians should 
ucated to eat new foods, of course, but 
the education must be gradual. The 
problem is not just one of stubbornness: 
doctors know that a hunger-weakened 
stomach often simply refuses to accept 
unfamiliar food, 
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stacked trial of “maliciously slander- 
ing” Russia in their stories—some of 
which, oddly enough, concern writers 
serving terms in forced-labor camps. 

The authors were sentenced to serve 
their term in a “rigorous-regime collec- 
tive-labor colony.” That probably meant 
one of the two Mordvinian camps in the 
upper Volga Basin, where they may see 
relatives three times a year, receive let- 
ters once a month, and be “paroled” 
only to a less severe camp. Since neither 
man robust, long hours 
spent chopping trees and doing other 
heavy outdoor labor under sub-zero 
winter conditions could prove fatal. As 
far as Pravda, Tass and Izvestia were 
concerned, that would hardly be too 
harsh for what Tass described as “dirty 
foam brought up by the turbulent 
stream of life.” 

Trial and sentence together marked 
a victory for Kremlin advocates of a 
harder line toward the _ intelligentsia 
Friends of Sinyavsky and Daniel were 
being grilled by the police for their part 
in circulating forbidden manuscripts, 
and Moscow danced with rumors that 
several other poets and critics had been 
arrested, including Essayist Aleksandr 


is especially 


Yesenin-Volpin. Obviously, the KGB 
had successfully blocked the route 
through which “Abram Tertz” and 
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“Nikolai Arzhak” smuggled their works 
to the West. But. while it may stay the 
outflow of underground literature, the 
latest Kremlin crackdown cannot per- 
manently stop it. 

In fact, whether it was in Moscow's 
best interests even to try was seriously 
debated throughout the Communist 
camp. The Communist newspapers of 
Norway, Sweden. Finland. Denmark, 
Britain, France. Austria and Italy all 
vigorously condemned the trial. Ar- 
gued one of France's best-known poets, 
Central Committee Member Louis Ara- 
gon, 68: “To make opinion a crime is 
something more harmful to the future 
of socialism than the works of these two 
writers could ever have been. It leaves 
a bit of fear in our hearts that one may 
think this type of trial is inherent in 
the nature of Communism.” 


AUSTRIA 
The Red & the Black 


Skiers at Innsbruck and St. Anton 
tied their skis together with rubber bind- 
ers that boosted Dr. Josef Klaus for 
Chancellor, In Vienna, shoppers were 
assaulted by Technicolored — posters 
plumping for “Pittermann, Always a 
Democrat, Always for Austria!’, and 
others found their mailboxes stuffed 
with pamphlets showing Dr. Bruno Pit- 
termann fondling his black cat Petzi 
Even the revelers at the huge Vienna 
Staatsoper Fasching ball could not es- 
cape a host of beaming candidates. Aus- 
tria was in the midst of a bitterly con- 
tested election campaign. 

The campaign is the most heated in 
many years, largely because Austria has 
long endured a type of politics that is 
no contest at all. Ever since World War 
Il, the conservative People’s Party and 
the Socialists, each with approximately 
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OTTO & PAPA 
Forward to a putsch? 
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half of the votes, have remained locked 
in a perpetual “Red-Black” coalition, 
reluctantly forced to get along with one 
another to keep the government going. 
Now. Conservative Chancellor Klaus is 
campaigning against his own Vice 
Chancellor, the Socialists’ Pittermann, 
and much of the repressed criticism 
of the past is coming out in a way 
that would not have surprised Vienna’s 
own Dr. Freud. 

Mixed Angst. When Austria's 4.500.- 
000 voters go to the polls on March 6, 
they could give the politicians a still 
bigger surprise by upsetting the coali- 


tion balance. Last month the Austrian 
Communist Party for the first time 
urged its 100,000 supporters to vote 


Socialist. Their votes could give the So- 
cialists a majority in the 165-member 
Parliament (the Socialists now have 76 
seats to the conservatives’ 81), but in 
practice the People’s Party is far more 
likely to benefit. Austrians are well 
aware of how much bluer the Danube 
their side of the Iron Curtain. 
Making the most of their fears, Klaus’s 
cumpaign posters thunder about “the 


is on 


proof in black and white of the Red 
Volksfront menace.” For good meas- 


ure, some campaign managers have 
spread the news by Mundfunk (word 
of mouth) that the two Red parties are 
planning a putsch. 

The Socialists, in turn, have public- 
ly accused the People’s Party of black 
schemes to permit the return of Otto 
Habsburg, pretender to the Austro- 
Hungarian throne, and restore to him 
part of the family’s nationalized for- 
tunes. The Socialists have vehemently 
blocked Otto's re-entry, to the vast re- 
lief of a great many Austrians who re- 
call the empire with a vivid mixture of 
nostalgia and Angst. So powerful an 
issue is the long-dead monarchy that 
the campaign has even been enlivened 
by a Diisseldorf human-relations coun- 
selor, Dr. Theodor Rudolf Pachmann, 
who last month petitioned for recogni- 
tion as the only legitimate heir of Em- 
peror Franz Josef. His ground: that his 
father born in 1883 to a 
marriage between a Tuscan 
and Crown Prince Rudolf, 


FRANCE 


The Duumvirate 

Besides trying to solve the war in 
Viet Nam, break up NATO and remold 
the Common Market nearer to his na- 
tionalist desires, Charles de Gaulle also 
has to protect his rear, which was badly 
mauled in his humiliating encounter 
with the French electorate in Decem- 
ber. Last week, as a starter, he pre- 
sented a new economic plan aimed at 
wooing voters back into the Gaullist 
camp before the upcoming parliamen 
tary elections take place. The plan 
promised a 10% tax credit on capital 
spending for business, an easing ol 
credit and price controls, a $20-per- 
year hike in old-age pensions, a 2.12% 
boost in minimum wage 
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DEBRE 
Return to the camp. 


subsidies for slum clearance and agri- 
cultural development. 

Modest though it was, the plan rep- 
resented quite an unbending of the 
French economy by De Gaulle’s austere 
standards tor his Fifth Republic. The 
man he chose to carry out the change 
is a proven expert in bending over back- 
ward: Finance and Economics Minister 
Michel Debre, 54. Before he became 
De Gaulle’s first Premier in 1959, De- 
bré had been totally committed to keep- 
ing Algeria French; his main task turned 
out to be implementing De Gaulle’s 
policy for Algerian independence. De 
Gaulle rewarded Debreé in the arbitrary 
manner of princes, dumping him in 
1962 for suave, casual Banker-about- 
Town Georges Pompidou. “To be, to 
have been,” said Debré in farewell, “the 
first collaborator of General de Gaulle 
is a title without equal.” 

For a time it also seemed that it 
would be a tide without sequel. Turned 
out of Parliament by his home town of 
Tours, Debre got back into official 
Paris only when De Gaulle Jet him run 
for Deputy from the tiny, safe, Indian 
Ocean island of Réunion. Debreé finally 
comeback chance last 


was given his 

month when De Gaulle bounced Fi- 
nance Minister Valery Giscard dEs- 
taing, his hand-picked and once fa- 


vored architect of austerity. Debre got 
Giscard’s job, expanded into a kind of 
superministry over much of the French 
Cabinet's domestic activities. 

That puts Debré right where he 
wants to be, bidding against Pompidou 
to be De Gaulle’s No. 1 collaborator. 
Few people in Paris think that he can 
unseat Pompidou as De Gaulle’s choice 
for President chiefly because the acer- 
bic, colorless Debré has proved him- 
self virtually un-electable. What may 
emerge. Elysee theologians believe, is a 
kind of duumvirate, with the genial 
Pompidou as a winning President to 
succeed De Gaulle—and the dour De- 
bre as tough, party-lining Premier. 
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This outside rear-view mirror is one 

of eight new safety features 
now standard on the '66 Corvair. 
Always check it before you pass. 





Do Corvair drivers look at themselves as somebody special? 


According to what our research people have turned up, they've got reason to. 

As a group, Corvair owners are well educated, earn above average income and have “in” type tastes. 
Many take a knowledgeable pride in the workings of rear-engine traction and 4-wheel 

independent suspension— the things that make their cars something special to drive. (A few have even 
been known to become a little fanatical on the subject.) 

But all in all those we know do a pretty good job of keeping their egos under control. 


In fact, they don't really behave much differently than other people we know. S 
Except, of course, when they're driving. 
Ever notice? 


They smile more. . 
CORVAIR — Unusual the Chevrolet way 


THE BEECHCRAFT LINE: 





speed of powerful twin turbine engines. Nothing compares to the total 


utility of the magnificent new Beechcraft King Air. Carries up to 10 






All the superb room and comfort features of the King Air in this 
pressurized, piston-powered Beechcraft Queen Air 88, 6-10 place 





Leader in its field for almost 30 years! Big yet economical, the 
famous “twin Beech” has carried more businessmen farther 
than any other corporate twin. 7-9 place 








Tremendous load-carrying ability and long range highlight the 
Beechcraft Queen Air 80. Quiet, tastefully appointed “office 
aloft.” 3 compartment privacy. Carries as many as 11 


surging 





The Most Valuable Feature of Your Next 


For over 30 years, “it’s a Beechcraft” has had a very 
special significance to people who know airplanes. From 
the very first racing model that won every competition 
in sight, to the modern line of 15 practical business tools, 
the Beechcraft emblem has been the symbol of extra- 
ordinary quality. 

For over 30 years, it has been planned just that way 

Every Beechcraft is designed, engineered, and meticu- 
lously handcrafted to take its proud owner farther, faster, 
with greater ease and comfort. Every Beechcraft is built 
to standards equal to or surpassing rigid commercial air- 
line and military requirements. The result, in each of the 
15 Beechcraft size and price categories, is a solid, quiet, 
dependable business machine that combines superior per- 
formance features with operating economies found in no 
other airplanes 

That’s what makes a Beechcraft worth more when 
you fly it, and worth more when you trade it in on another. 


The 15 models in the famous Beechcraft line were 
also planned just that way. 

Regardless of your company’s travel requirements, 
there is no need to settle for less than a Beechcraft. With 
Beechcraft (and only Beechcraft) there is a model to fit 
every situation,..from the sporty 2-place Musketeer III 
you can easily fly yourself, all the way to the big super- 
charged or turbine-powered pressurized twins that provide 
the ultimate in mobility and comfort for as many as 11 

If yours is one of the many progressive companies now 
flying to new profit opportunities, your next decision will 
probably be: which Beechcraft? If not, perhaps it’s time for 
you to investigate the economies and advantages of flying 
a Beechcraft in your business. (Your competitor probably 
does. Beechcrafts are being flown by leading companies 
in practically every standard industry classification.) 

Either way, you are cordially invited to seek the con- 
sidered guidance of the sound businessman who operates 








| The Queen Air 65 offers “big twin” room, comfort and payload at a small twin 
price. 6-8 place 





Now there are two great Beechcraft Barons, the payload-range-speed leaders 
in the light twin field, 4-6 place 





; #5: a swan = 2 SIT a 
Single-engine economy in a light twin! The quiet, gentle Beechcraft Travel Air 
4 or 5 place 


Company Airplane: The | 


the nearby Beechcraft facility. He has built his business 
and reputation on his ability to analyze travel require- 
ments and provide detailed information on all phases of 
business flying. He'll explore with you how a Beechcraft 
can solve your problems of mobility, while expanding 
your marketing areas and increasing the effectiveness 
of your key men. He'll show you the superb Beechcraft 
line and invite you to take a demonstration flight 
Arrange to visit him soon. You'll quickly understand 
why “it’s a Beechcraft” means “it’s the best...by far.” 


This free booklet which answers the 19 most-asked 
questions about business flying may point the way 
to new profits for you and your company. Ask, too, for 
case histories relating to your industry. Write Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Marketing Services, 9709 E. Central 
Wichita, Kansas 67201 
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For over 17 years the standard by which all single-engine airplanes 
are judged. The fantastic Beechcraft Bonanza is now also available 
with turbocharged engine for high altitude flying, even greater 
speed. 4 to 6 place 





the economical standard mode! or 


Choose from 2 Debonairs, too 
the all-new 200-plus mph C33A. 4-5 place 











a ay 
The 3 Musketeers...typical Beechcraft quality in the low-priced field 
Choose from the 2-place Sport Ill or two popular 4-place models 
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Beech “Imaginuity” in research, development and technical 
fabrication plays a vital role in many of today’s aerospace and 
military projects. This Beech-developed family of missile target 
systems, capable of speeds to Mach 7 and beyond, is another 
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example of the broad range of Beech capabilities 


eechcraft 











Model 562 Color Stereo Theatre with rectangular 295 sq. in. screen, sliding doors, in Walnut and Pecan 








Only Magnavox brings you brilliant color... automatically... 
and truly superb stereo for the full beauty of music. 


MAGNA-COLOR, the years-ahead color TV 
offers the advanced features you want now. Only 
Magnavox has Automatic Color, which gives 
you the most perfect color pictures, and keeps 
them true... without any manual fine tuning. 
Brilliant Color for the most vivid, natural color 
ever. Chromatone adds depth and dimension to 
color, warm beauty to black and white pictures. 
Quick-On so your Magna-Color flashes to life 
in just seconds. 








man costs. 


than $90. 





Contemporary 524, Walnut, 
with remote control. Only $650. 


Select from a wide variety of elegant styles 
sold direct through Magnavox franchised 
dealers (Yellow Pages) saving you middle- 
Console radio-phonographs 
from only $198.50. Portable TV from less 


the magnificent 


270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 


ASTRO-SONIC STEREO re-creates music flaw- 
lessly . . . gives you superb high-fidelity sound 
on TV, as well as on stereo FM/AM radio and 
records. Advanced solid-state circuitry replaces 
tubes for highest efficiency, lasting reliability. 
rOTAL REMOTE CONTROL lets you select chan- 
nels, change records, and perform other control 
functions—without leaving your chair. 

And every authentic style i is a furniture mas- 
terpiece you will admire and enjoy for years. 





English Country 655, 
Maple. Only $398.50. 





THE MIDDLE EAST 
A Balance of Weaponry 


When word leaked out a year ago 
that West Germany was supplying Is- 
rael with $80 million worth of “second- 
hand” Patton tanks, the response from 
the Arab world was torrential in its 
outrage. All but three of the 13 Arab 
countries (Morocco, Tunisia and Lib- 
ya) broke diplomatic ties with Bonn, 
and Egypt’s Nasser threatened the ulti- 
mate retaliatory blow: recognition of 
East Germany. Chancellor Ludwig Er- 
hard hastily suspended the shipments 
and vowed never to panzer to Israel 
again. Last week the U.S. confirmed 
that it had picked up the tank deal with 
Israel where Bonn had left off. This 
time the flow of Arab abuse that fol- 
lowed could have been dammed by a 
Dutchman's finger. Reason: the U.S. 
coolly pointed out that it had sold arms 
to the Arabs too. 

Tactical Edge. Apart from an editorial 
yelp or two in Syria and Egypt, plus the 
predictable pro forma tongue-lashings 
for U.S. ambassadors in Arab capitals, 
the Arabs reacted to the announcement 
of U.S. sales to the Israelis with an 
aplomb that made it seem that they had 
known about the deal all along. Increas- 
ing Arab disunity and Egypt's heavy re- 
liance on American foodstuffs put a 
damper on indignation—and so did the 
nimble manner in which Washington 
handled the revelation. By sending 100 
tanks to Jordan last fall and then team- 
ing with the British in a $400 million 
air-defense deal with Saudi Arabia, the 
U.S. had quelled cries of favoritism 
even before they could be raised. Only 
Syria and Yemen (which get most of 
their aid from Russia) seemed likely to 
break off relations with Washington. 

The U.S. sees no inconsistency in 
providing weapons to both sides of the 
unstable Middle Eastern power equa- 
tion. For more than a decade, some- 
times by proxy, the U.S. has been en- 
gaged in an effort to maintain a “bal- 
ance of weaponry” between Israel and 
the Arabs. Indeed, it was the U.S. that 
financed Bonn’s embarrassing tank deal. 
The Soviet Union has pumped a cool 
$1 billion worth of arms and aircraft 
into the Arab world in an effort to 
unbalance the situation. Earlier this 
month, a flight of supersonic MIG-21D 
fighters roared into Cairo, giving Egypt 
a clear tactical edge over Israel's slow- 
er, French-built Mirage III-Cs. Also de- 
livered: two Soviet submarines and a 
brace of destroyers. 

Tel Aviv or Beirut? Nasser hopes, of 
course, that in a few years there will 
be no need for such antiquarian arms 
as tanks, ships and planes. Egypt is de- 
veloping three brands of short-range 
missile—the 230-mile-range Al Zafer 
(Victorious), the 375-mile Al Kaher 
(Conqueror) and the 500-mile Al Raid 
(Pioneer). Linked with the nuclear 
warheads that Nasser hopes to develop 
or acquire, they might give him the 
upper hand over Israel, provided the 
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U.S. and Britain did not interfere. Even 
at that, though, the Israelis seem pretty 
safe. As one West German rocketeer in 
Egypt mourns: “Our guidance systems 
are so unreliable that if we were to aim 
for Tel Aviv, it’s an even bet that we'd 
hit Beirut.” 


ZAMBIA 
The Hell Run 


There is only one certainty about eco- 
nomic blockades: they bring out block- 
ade busters. Britain's embargo on oil to 
Rhodesia is a case in point: it simply 
does not work. The reason, Britain 
charged last week, is that South Africa, 
despite strong British protests, is shut- 
tling enough fuel into Rhodesia to keep 
the country running indefinitely. Rhode- 
sians know how frustrated Britain feels. 
Rhodesia has been equally ineffective in 
keeping oil from its black northern 
neighbor, Zambia, which until Decem- 
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ber had been totally dependent on Rho- 
desian Railways to haul its petroleum 
supplies from Mozambique ports. 

In two short months, Zambia has 
found eleven routes around the block- 
ade, which Rhodesia started as retalia- 
tion against Britain. British, American 
and Canadian airlifts are bringing in oil 
from ports on both the Atlantic and In- 
dian oceans, while trains, trucks, lake 
boats and barges are hauling it in from 
as far away as Dar es Salaam (trans- 
portation costs run as high as $3.50 per 
gallon). Last week negotiations were 
under way for yet another airlift—this 
one from Mozambique, whose Portu- 
guese rulers may sympathize with Prime 
Minister lan Smith and his white rebels 
but who long ago learned to cover their 
bets. Said an official of the last major 
colonialist power in Africa: “Portugal 
will pursue her policy of cooperation 
with her African neighbors as long as 
those countries refrain from adopting a 
policy hostile to Portugal.” 

Lions in the Sun. For all the intricate 
international involvements, Zambia's 
Single most important source of oil is 
“the Great North Road” that connects 


it—sort of—with Tanzania. Winding for 
more than 1,000 miles through rain for- 
ests, game plains and mountain ranges, 
the road may well be the world’s worst 
international highway. Its dizzy hairpin 
turns were scraped out and leveled (of- 
ten with dragged thornbushes) by Af- 
rican tribesmen working off their tax 
debts. Along its flat stretches, the road 
is little more than a trail of treacherous 
sand or soap-slick mud. Black, blinding 
rains and eerie mists make it all but im- 
passable from October to May, and the 
right-of-way is often usurped by two- 
ton rhinos, herds of elephant and lions 
basking in the sun. 

Yet more than 10,000 tons of oil ca- 
reered over the Great North Road last 
month, trucked in at flank speed by 
hastily assembled fleets of bruised Bed- 
fords and long-haul Leylands with 25- 
ton trailers. The sides of the trucks are 
painted with such slogans as “Zambia 
Forever” and “Death to Ian Smith.” 
The drivers are mostly private contrac- 
tors, some of them whites, Though the 
government calls the oil run “Operation 
Octane,” the brawny truckers know it 

s “the hell run.” Attracted by Zambian 

government offers of up to $450 per 
trip, they travel night and day, seldom 
stopping to sleep. They fortify them- 
selves against danger with python-skin 
juju charms, but their defense against 
the heat is more practical: bags of wa- 
ter laced with gin. 


AUSTRALIA 
Shedding Shillings 

No one has ever been able to dis- 
cover exactly how, when or even why 
the British decided to divide a pound of 
silver into 20 shillings and 240 pence, 
but everyone agrees that the system is 
a bedeviling bother. It irritates inter- 
national bankers, confuses tourists and 
even sends British shoppers away mut- 
tering in frustration. To escape from its 
complicated structure (£2 8». 6d. for 
a bottle of Scotch), many Common- 
wealth and former Commonwealth 
countries are switching to the decimal 
currency system used by 95% of the 
world’s people. Barbados and other ster- 
ling bloc territories in the British West 
Indies converted in 1955, South Africa 
in 1961. The Bahamas will switch this 
year, New Zealand next year. Even Brit- 
ain is considering a change. 

Last week, after five years of plan- 
ning and preparation, Australia took 
the plunge into decimals. The govern- 
ment tried to make the transition as 
painless as possible, preceded it with a 
long education campaign. To replace 
the Australian pound, it picked as the 
new major unit the dollar, which will be 
valued at half a pound and will be cir- 
culated in denominations of $1, $2, S10 
and $20. In turn, there will be 100 pen- 
nies to the dollar, coined in 1¢, 2¢, 5¢, 
10¢, 20¢ and 50¢ pieces. As conversion 
day—or C-day—drew near, the gov- 
ernment launched a radio, television 
and press campaign to explain the con- 
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version, mailed out millions of booklets 


and hired “Dollar Jills” in dozens of 
cities to answer questions by telephone. 
The old pounds, shillings and pence will 
continue as legal tender for another two 
years. 

When C-day finally arrived last week, 
many Aussies still could not make head 
or tail of the new money. Store clerks 
and customers bickered over conver- 
sions, and some stores, having adver- 
tised in the new dollars, switched back 
to sterling when business fell off. Com- 
muters, confused by small-change trans- 
actions on buses, tossed their odd pen- 
nies out of the windows while crossing 


Sydney Harbor Bridge. Most of the 
country’s 500,000 coin-handling and 
tabulating machines, from pay tele- 


phones to cash registers, still have to be 
changed, a move that will be made over 
the next two years with about $60.5 
million in aid from the government. 

Still, the turnover went more smooth- 
ly than anyone had hoped and, in a 
light mood, Australians did a little coin- 
ing of their own. The 2¢ piece, which 
has Queen Elizabeth's profile on one 
side and a frilled-neck Australian lizard 
on the other, was nicknamed “the Twin 
Lizzie.” The 10¢ piece, imprinted with 
the Australian lyrebird, was called “the 
fib.” The 20¢ piece, which features a 
waterlogged-looking platypus, became 
“the Holt”—after Prime Minister Har- 
old Holt, an avid beach enthusiast. 


LIBYA 


Peanuts to Prosperity 

Two sleek, twin-stacked Yugoslav 
cruise ships floated at anchor in Tripoli 
harbor last week, set up as dockside 
hotels for all comers. Tripoli’s land- 
locked hotels are booked solid for the 
next three months, and taxicab drivers 
are taking advantage of the crush of 
visitors to charge exorbitant sums for 
short hops around town. On the edge 
of town, workmen are hammering the 
last exhibits together for the 30 coun- 
tries that will be represented at the an- 


nual Tripoli International Fair, which 
opens next week and will attract a rec- 
ord influx of visitors. 

Just a few years ago, the idea of sell- 
ing much to the desert kingdom would 
have been laughable. Libya's export- 
heavy economy was literally peanuts— 
and peanuts could not pay for much. 
Now businessmen from abroad are fall- 
ing over one another to peddle their 
goods to Libya, Suddenly Libya has 
more money than it knows what to do 
with. Since 1961, when U.S. and other 
foreign firms began pumping oil from 
beneath its sands, it has leaped into 
eighth place among the world’s oil pro- 
ducers, is now turning out 1,200,000 
barrels a day. Oil royalties have poured 
into the treasury, and the country’s per 
capita income has spurted from $35 to 
$450 annually. 

Encroaching Desert. Smart shops in 
Tripoli and Benghazi—the twin capi- 
tals—display Dior dresses, footwear 
from Italy and tape recorders from 
Japan. Auto agencies do a brisk busi- 
ness, and visitors are warned to watch 
both ways for “first-generation drivers” 
—registrations have risen from 12,000 
to 55,000 in five years—as well as for 
gaping chuckholes in the streets, be- 
neath which Tripoli is installing its first 
modern sewer system. New hotels and 
apartment houses are sprouting like 
desert flowers; three new hotels worth 
$10 million will soon be started in Trip- 
oli alone. A small upper-middle class 
has grown enormously wealthy, built 
hundreds of lavish villas in the fashion- 
able Tripoli suburb of Georgimpopoli. 

Libya’s new wealth has brought new 
problems. With a population optimisti- 
cally estimated at 1,600,000 in a land 
2} times the size of Texas, the country 
has too few people to put its money to 
work efficiently. Libya has not enough 
skilled labor to meet the demands of 
oil companies and the booming con- 
struction industry, not enough compe- 
tent administrators to channel oil rev- 
enues into properly planned projects, 
not enough trained government officials 





willing to make decisions. Rents and 
prices have more than doubled in five 
years. On the outskirts of Tripoli, 
Benghazi and Tobruk have grown up 
squalid Bidonvilles where thousands of 
Bedouins, attracted from the desert by 
the lure of the city, live in houses made 
of shipping crates and lift vans, vainly 
waiting for wealth to come to them. 
Meanwhile, the desert is slowly but in- 
exorably encroaching on agricultural 
land abandoned in the rush to the cities, 
and Libya's precious agricultural pro- 
duction has dropped a staggering 75% . 

Retiring to Palaces. Despite such 
problems, Libyans recognize good times 
when they see them; U.S. Ambassador 
David Newsom calls Libya “the most 
stable country in the Arab world to- 
day.” Reform-minded King Idris, 76, 
has built more than 100 new schools 
outside Tripoli, has pledged 70% of 
the government’s $200 million-a-year 
budget for more housing, hospitals, 
roads and other welfare and _ public 
works projects. To keep Libya steady 
as well as rich, he has built a well- 
trained, 7,000-man army, and has qui- 
etly warned Egypt's Nasser that in case 
of aggression he would not hesitate to 
call for help from the U.S.’s Wheelus 
Air Force Base near Tripoli and Brit- 
ain’s R.A.F. staging base at El Adem 
outside Tobruk. 

To prepare the way for an orderly 
transition after his death, Idris has been 
grooming his nephew, Crown Prince 
Hassan Rida, and at the same time al- 
tering and liberalizing the character of 
Libya’s kingship. He is retiring more 
and more to his half a dozen domed 
and crenelated palaces scattered around 
the country, leaving day-to-day govern- 
ment to his able and popular Prime 
Minister, Hussein Mazik, and encour- 
aging talk of a constitutional monarchy 
and even a republic after he is gone. 
Whatever Libya becomes, the chances 
are that its wealth will continue to 
grow: it has hardly begun to tap the 
oil riches with which nature, forgetting 
almost everything else, has endowed it. 





IDRIS & MODEL OIL DRUM 


PIPELINES & PUMPING STATION IN LIBYAN DESERT 


Too much money, not enough people. 
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3% of the cords in 
this one Firestone 2-ply 
tire are strong enough 


*Total weight of car, family, luggage and lift frame: 5,309 Ibs 


A strong reason why Firestone 2-ply tires are first choice on 1966 cars 


Happy motoring! This car, family, luggage—even 
golf clubs—are suspended by just 13% of the cords 
that go into one Firestone De Luxe Champion tire. 
And this is the same tire that comes on your new 
car as original equipment. 

It’s a 2-ply tire, but carries a 4-ply rating. What 
does that mean? Simply this: There are 1512 cords of 
triple strand 2200-denier rayon in each of the original 
equipment tires that come on this car. Just 200 of 
them are holding the car and load in this picture. 
400 of the lighter double strand 1650-denier cords in 











a comparable 4-ply Firestone tire could do it, too. But 
there are some extra advantages in using the 2 extra 
strength plies instead of 4 standard plies. 

Most important is less bulk. Less material to build 
up and hold heat. And excessive heat, as you know, 
is a tire’s worst enemy; it can cause separation. But 
with a Firestone 2-ply tire, forget it. Because tires 
that run cooler last longer and stay safe. 

No wonder the Firestone 2-ply tire is first choice 
among all tires on the 1966 cars. Make it your first 
choice, too. At your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 


xe Champion® 


Firestone 


YOUR SAFETY is OuUR 
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BUSINESS AT FIRE 


STON CE 
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FREDERIK & MARGRETHE 
Too hot for Daisy. 


Denmark’s King Frederik gave her a 
robust goodbye buss at the airport, and 
off flew Daisy on the first leg of her 
seven-week Latin American good-will 
tour. Stopping for a day in Manhattan, 
the lass submitted to a press conference 
at the Danish Consulate, where re- 
porters started asking whom she’s been 
dating lately. “That's a bit of an odd 
question,” she sniffed. There were other 
nosy queries, but at last they were done 
and the searing TV lights went off. 
Gasped Daisy, better known as Prin- 
cess Margrethe, 25, who will some day 
be Queen of Denmark, of the Wends 
and the Goths, Duchess of Slesvig, 
Holstein, Stormarn, Ditmarsken, Lau- 
enborg and Oldenborg: “Phew! That 
was hot!” 

In his best deadpan North Carolinian, 
NBC-TV News Star David Brinkley, 45, 
informed the audience at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s second Elmer Davis Memorial 
lecture: “It might be all right for a pro- 
gram like Danny Kaye's or Lucille Ball's 
to have a star. But when this system is 
carried over into television’s coverage 
of news, it is absurd, irrelevant and 
inappropriate. It may be that Huntley, 
Cronkite and I are the last of a type.” 
Good night, David. 

ROME SANITATION WORKERS LOVE THE 
pope! bannered the big greeting sign. 
Pope Paul VI beamed back at the 3,000 
spanking-clean garbagemen and street 
sweepers who showed up smelling as 
fresh as flowers for the Pontiff’s visit 
at the downtown Municipal Sanitation 
Center. “One should not be ashamed 
of one’s work,” the Pope told them 
solemnly. “What would our city be like 
if it were not for work like yours that 
keeps it clean?” The garbagemen 
shouted back, “Viva il Papa!” Then 
two days later they answered his rhet- 
oric by going on strike, leaving moun- 
tains of refuse all over Rome. 

And now, the King of the Cowboys! 
Out into center ring rode Roy Rogers, 
53, handsomely astride a white circus- 
trained stallion. He should have stayed 
on Trigger. Appearing with the Ring- 
ling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
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in Greensboro, N.C., Roy got saddled 
with a spirited nag that objected to 
Western spurs. Or perhaps it was the 
way Roy sat the English saddle. The 
stallion reared and a crowd of 6,000 
gasped as the King, like any dude, tum- 
bled off, landing on his rump in the 
sawdust. 





Well, as the lady's husband explained, 
“she would rather be an actress than a 
clotheshorse anyway.” She certainly is 
no nag, and Clay Felker, the editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune's Sunday 
magazine, very broadmindedly decided 
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PAMELA TIFFIN 
O.K. with Clay. 


he didn’t mind having his wife, Actress 
Pamela Tiffin, 23, acting in briefs like 
that. Besides, even though Pamela 
thinks indolent Italian Marcello Mastroi- 
anni is the best actor she’s ever acted 
against, “next to James Cagney,” their 
parts in this picture, something un- 
wholesome called Paranoia, have Mar- 
cello very neurotically trying to. sell 
Pam into the harem of a lecherous 
sheik. Feet of Clay, no doubt. 

“Retire?” cried Actress Helen Hayes 
at a Manhattan Book and Author 
luncheon. “Never. I'll come back grate- 
fully wagging my tail just as soon as 
someone offers me a good part that 
doesn't depress me.” Helen already had 
the offer. Next day she reported that, 
at 65, she is beginning a new career 
as a repertory player with Manhattan's 
Association of Producing Artists-Phoe- 
nix troupe. “It has brought back the 
glow to my cheeks,” raved Helen. “I’m 
thrilled at the prospect of the sort of 
plays that I love—plays of substance 
and hope.” The first hopeful part: doing 


Walt) Whitman's “mother-image” next 
season in We Comrades Three, a drama 
based on the poet's work. 

Having prowled among the adoles- 
cents of Samoa, the housewives of Bali 
and the husbands of the Mundugumor 
on New Guinea, Anthropologist Mar- 
garet Mead, 64, should be prepared for 
her neat field trip. Next fall she will teach 
elementary anthropology at darkest Yale. 


Poor Huntington Hartford, 54, can’t 
abide the lines at the movie houses. 
“It's boring,” he sighed. “Its always 
such a hassle to get to the movie and 
then go out somewhere else for the 
ball.” And so, being heeled to deal with 
things he can’t stand, Hunt brought 
the show to the ball. At his Féte de 
Février, a small social for 600 to raise 
funds for his Foundation of Modern 
Art, he arranged to have the U.S. pre- 
miére of the film soufflé, Made in Paris, 
held right after dinner in the New York 
Hilton’s Grand Ballroom. Over their 
coffee and tea, Salvador Dali and the 
rest of his friends settled back to watch 
Ann-Margret tumble in love with Louis 
Jourdan in the film, which was not such 
a ball after all. 

We got trouble! Right here in Windy 
City! The very reverend himself had 
taken up a cue in a West Madison Street 
billiard parlor in Chicago to try to 
shove a ball in a pocket. Looking like 
the fiercest shark in the pool, Nobel 
Prizewinner Martin Luther King Jr., 
37, was making the best of a bad leave 
on the eleven with a thin-cut one-rail 
shot to the corner. Cracked the preach- 
er, who had hustled in from a civil rights 
walking tour of the city for the game: 
“I'm just shooting my best stick.” No 
massé demonstrations, please. 
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MARTIN LUTHER KING 
Bad leave for the preacher. 
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Especially when it’s in Nerve panel. Even the industry’s big 


a Chrysler New Yorker. 
And here’s why: 
A New Yorker com- 
=" mands respect without 
looking ostentatious. It’s big and rich- 
looking — but youthful, too. 

It also has the nice-to-touch touches. 
Lavishly tailored cushions. Power steer- 
ing, power brakes, automatic transmis- 
sion. The look of walnut where you 
expect it, surprising conveniences 
where you don’t. 

Like: a tissue dispenser in the glove 
box. Carpeting in the trunk. Turn indi- 
cators on the fenders as well as instru- 


/new group of standard safety features 


gets an added Chrysler touch: exclusive 
new safety-action door handles and 
Safety-Rim wheels. 

But what appeals to a man on the 
move is the way a New Yorker moves. 


| ts 440 cubic inch V-8 is the biggest in 
| Chrysler’s field. 


Makes you want to move up, too? 


| See your Chrysler dealer. 


CHRYSLER 





SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.¥.C, 90 PROOF. DISTILLED ORY GIN FROM AMERICAN GRAIN, 


Believe it or not. : 
Even the perfect gin-over-ice 
calls for dedication. 

On your part. 

And ours. 


Seagram’s Extra Dry/the perfect martini gin, 
also perfect over ice... 
perfectly smooth, 
perfectly dry, 
perfect. 





THE LAW 





CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
Should Religion Be Taxed? 


In her attack on the U.S. tradition 
of granting tax exemption to church- 
owned property, Atheist Madalyn Mur- 
ray O'Hair filed a widely watched suit 
in’ Maryland that no constitutional 
scholar can lightly dismiss. Such exemp- 
tion, she argued, hikes taxes for other 
property owners and violates the First 
Amendment because it amounts to tax- 
ation in support of religion. 

Last week the Maryland Court of 
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JUDGE OPPENHEIMER 
Minion, not master. 


Appeals unanimously rebuffed Appel- 
lant O'Hair (who now lives in Mexico). 
But in speaking for Maryland’s highest 
court, Judge Reuben Oppenheimer 
frankly conceded her basic point. “Eco- 
nomically,” he said, religious organiza- 
tions “are in the same position as though 
they paid taxes to the city and state and 
then received back the amounts paid in 
the form of direct grants.” Moreover, 
“members of the general public pay 
higher taxes than they would if the 
exemptions were not in effect.” 

“Logically, this argument is strong,” 
continued the judge. But logic “is a min- 
ion of the law, not its master.” More 
important, such exemption aids “the 
general welfare, apart from any benefit 
that religious organizations derive from 
it.” Many church activities bring “sub- 
stantial benefit to the community, such 
as aid to the poor and aged, day nurs- 
eries, care of the sick, and efforts to 
eliminate racial inequalities. Programs 
such as these serve public needs; the 
performance of these functions by pri- 
vate agencies saves the state the expense 
of providing the same services.” 

Not only is it impossible to separate 
the secular from the nonsecular in such 
church activities, said Oppenheimer, but 
tax exemption is well established for 
other charitable organizations perform- 
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ing the same kind of services. If reli- 
gious groups were forced to give up ex- 
emptions, he concluded, “serious ques- 
tions of unconstitutional discrimination 
might arise.” In short, despite logic, 
Maryland believes that the Constitution 
can and does permit this particular re- 
ality of U.S. life. Whether Maryland is 
right must still be decided by the Su- 
preme Court—if, and when, it consid- 
ers Mrs. O’Hair's appeal. 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS 


Choosing Parents in lowa 

“The primary consideration is the 
best interest of the child,” declared the 
Iowa Supreme Court in the case of 
Mark Painter, 7. “It is not our preroga- 
tive to determine custody upon our 
choice of one of two ways of life.” 
rhen, seizing the prerogative it said it 
did not have, the court took Mark away 
from his “bohemian” father, Writer- 
Photographer Harold W. Painter, 34, 
and gave him to his “conventional” ma- 
ternal grandparents, Dwight and Mar- 
garet Bannister, both 60. Rarely has a 
custody decision hiked legal eyebrows 
higher across the country. 

Father v. Father. Bohemian Harold 
Painter is, in fact, a bright, creative 
Californian with a superficially rootless 
history: his parents were divorced dur- 
ing his infancy; he grew up in a foster 
home, joined the Navy at 17, later quit 
college to become a newspaper reporter 
in Alaska and the state of Washington. 
In 1957 Painter married a fellow An- 
chorage reporter, Jeanne Bannister, de- 
spite Jeanne’s parents’ disapproval, and 
the couple lived and wrote together 
happily in Pullman, Wash. One day in 
1962, while Painter stayed home tend- 
ing Mark, his wife drove their daughter 
to nursery school; the car skidded on an 
icy road and Jeanne and the little girl 
were killed in a head-on crash. 

Distraught, and anxious to give him- 
self and his son a chance to recover 
from the tragedy, Painter sent Mark 
to live temporarily with his wife's par- 
ents on their 80-acre farm in Ames, 
Iowa. In the fall of 1964, Painter mar- 
ried his second wife, Marylyn, an artist, 
a Phi Beta Kappa Berkeley graduate 
and a former Red Cross worker in Ja- 
pan and Korea. The newlyweds moved 
into a ramshackle old Victorian house 
in Walnut Creek near San Francisco and 
concentrated on turning it into a warm, 
imaginatively decorated home for them- 
selves and Mark. Formerly night copy 
editor of the Oakland Tribune, Painter 
switched to freelance writing and be- 
came a $167-a-week designer of visual 
aids at the 2,000-boy Job Corps center 
in nearby Pleasanton. To Center Direc- 
tor Steve Uslan, Painter is “uniquely suit- 
ed” to his job. “His ability to draw kids 
out of their shells is quite remarkable.” 

The happy father thought it was time 
to bring his son home. By then, though, 
the Bannisters had grown deeply fond 





of Mark; they resisted all requests for 
his return. Last June the Painters tried 
to retrieve the boy at his school in 
Ames. After being rebuffed by school 
Officials, they filed a writ of habeas 
corpus in the county district court, 
which ordered that Mark be sent back 
to his father; pending the Bannisters’ 
appeal, Mark stayed in Ames. 

Yen for Zen. In upholding that ap- 
peal, the lowa Supreme Court relied 
heavily on the opinion of Iowa State 
University Child Psychologist Glenn R. 
Hawkes, who said he had “spent ap- 
proximately 25 hours acquiring infor- 
mation about Mark and the Bannisters,” 
but admittedly dug up little or no infor- 
mation about the Painters. According 
to Hawkes, Bannister has become so es- 
tablished as Mark’s “father figure” that 
the odds are “very high” the boy “will 
go wrong if he is returned to his father.” 

Speaking for the court, Justice Wil- 
liam C. Stuart noted that the gentle, 
ailing, “highly respected” Mr. Bannister 
“has served on the school board and 
regularly teaches a Sunday-school class 
at the Gilbert Congregational Church.” 
By contrast, Justice Stuart pointed to 
Painter’s seven jobs in ten years, as- 
serted that he is “either an agnostic or 
an atheist and has no concern for formal 
religious training. He has read a lot of 
Zen Buddhism.” Though Marylyn is a 
Roman Catholic, the couple planned to 
send Mark to a Congregational church 
“on an irregular schedule.” Painter, 
added Stuart, is “a political liberal.” 

Stability v. Stimulation. What kind of 
life would Mark have with his father? 
“We believe it would be unstable, un- 
conventional, arty, bohemian and prob- 
ably intellectually stimulating,” —an- 
swered Justice Stuart. Although the boy 
“would have more freedom of conduct 
and thought, with an opportunity to 
develop his individual talents,” Stuart 
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Avis tries harder 
all over the world. 


This ad might just ruin our image as the 
We try underdog in rent a cars. 
harder, But Avis has operations in 38 countries 
‘ and we can’t see keeping it a secret. 

English No.2 is still what we are. And No.|Lis still 
ahead of us. Which means the Simca we rent in Nice has 
to be as clean as the Plymouth we rent in Newark. 

We must say we had some trouble translating our Avis 
button. The closest the Germans can get to We Try Harder 
is,““We give of ourselves more effort.” 

In Italian, it comes out,“ We will do more and better’ 

All of which is close enough to keep our foreign agents 
on the ball. Wearing a sign saying that you enforce your- 
self more (Spanish) puts you on the spot to do it. 

If you'd like any of these buttons yourself, drop into 
an Avis agency. There’s no car attached. 





went on, “we believe security and sta- 
bility in the home are more important 
than intellectual stimulation.” While his 
grandparents will be more than 70 by 
the time he graduates from high school, 
“the Bannister home provides Mark 
with a stable, dependable, conventional. 
middle-class Middle West background 
and an opportunity for a college educa- 
tion and profession.” In light of Psy- 
chologist Hawkes’s “warnings of dire 
consequences,” the court said it could 
not send Mark to “an uncertain future in 
his father’s home. We do not believe we 
have the moral right to gamble with 
this child’s future.” 

Despite that analysis, public reaction 
last week seemed to sharply favor the 
Painters. In an angry letter to the court, 
Eugene Austin, chairman of the Nebras- 
ka Council on Family Law, called the 
ruling “an act of tyranny, pure and sim- 
ple.” The Iowa Civil Liberties Union 
discussed an appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, perhaps on the ground that the 
decision violated Painter's religious free- 
dom. Painter himself was bitter. “What 
they've said,” he commented, “is that if 
parents don’t conform to a middle-class 
Middle Western mode of living, they 
face loss of their children. By that stand- 
ard, several million Americans would 
have to give up their kids. | don’t drive 
a hay wagon, I don’t go to church on 
Sunday, I don’t grow corn in my back- 
yard, and I've never voted for McKinley. 
This, in the eyes of Iowa, makes me a 
bohemian.” 

Ironically, the tearful Marylyn Painter 
sounded practically lowan, “We love 
our home,” she said. “We've sewed cur- 
tains and fixed Mark's room. We're 
quiet people. We watch TV, baby-sit for 
friends, play chess. I do play the guitar 
—that sounds bohemian, I guess.” 


The Riddle of A... 


Having been “absolutely sterile” for 
18 years as the result of radiation ex- 
posure, Manhattan Internist John M. 
Prutting, 56, was hardly pleased last fall 
when Mrs. Prutting, 35, gave birth to 
her first child. Without his consent or 
knowledge, says the doctor, Mrs. Prut- 
ting conceived her child by A.I.D. (arti- 
ficial insemination by a donor). Pre- 
dictably, Prutting is now suing for di- 
vorce on the only ground New York 
permits—adultery. Unpredictably, his 
suit poses a curious legal riddle, and a 
jury must now tackle the key issue: 
Does A.1.D. constitute adultery? 

Not only has the question never be- 
fore been faced by a New York court, 
but it is totally unsettled in U.S. law— 
even though the first successful artificial 
impregnation of an American woman 
occurred in 1866. The U.S. now leads 
all countries in A.I. (Israel is second), 
and the technique is credited with the 
births of up to 150,000 living Ameri- 
cans. Yet no state or federal law deals 
with the problems involved, Indeed, the 
world’s only A.I. law is apparently a 
1947 New York City health regulation 
governing the use of donors, who are 
commonly anonymous medical students 
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who get a fee of $15 to $25 for supply- 
ing semen, which the patient’s doctor 
administers with a vaginal syringe. 
Conflicting Decisions. No one is wor- 
ried about the legality of A.LH. (arti- 
ficial insemination by a fertile but im- 
potent husband). But endless legal snarls 
threaten the growing use of A.I.D. to 
help sterile marriages (at least one in 
every ten). The big puzzle is whether 
A.LD. is legally equivalent to adultery. 
Yes, said the Ontario Supreme Court 
in the world’s first case (1921): adul- 
tery is basically “the voluntary surren- 
der to another person of the reproduc- 
tive powers or faculties of the guilty 
person.” In 1945, a Cook County (Chi- 
cago) court backed the apparently pre- 
vailing view that A.I.D. does not con- 
stitute adultery, Nine years later, how- 
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MRS. PRUTTING 
Could a doctor be charged? 


ever, the same court held that it does, 
with or without the husband's consent. 

Even if A.I.D. is “adultery,” the plain- 
tiff husband in a divorce suit is still in 
trouble. If he consented, his wife may 
claim “condonation” (his tacit forgive- 
ness), Which usually bars divorce. If he 
did not consent, he may still be unable 
to prove that A.I.D. ever took place: 
he does not know the donor, his wife 
has a right to silence, and the doctor 
may not be allowed to testify if she 
objects. As a result, the husband faces 
the difficult job of proving that he ac- 
tually was sterile nine months before 
the birth of his wife’s child. 

Confusing Questions. To compound 
the confusion, the few cases on record 
seem to agree that whether a husband 
gives his consent or not, A.I.D. chil- 
dren are born illegitimate; yet the same 
courts have managed to give the chil- 
dren all the rights of ordinary children 
by finding roundabout ways to rule that 
they have, in effect, been made legiti- 





mate. There is even more uncertainty, 
say some lawyers, about whether the 
donor himself can be made to support a 
child. Some state laws hold that every 
child is the responsibility of its “natural 
parents”’—which in A.I.D. cases means 
mother and donor. If sustained, those 
laws might rapidly diminish the supply 
of willing donors. 

The problems are endless. What about 
a doctor who performs the quite feasi- 
ble trick of arranging A.I.D. during a 
gynecological examination without a 
wife’s knowledge or consent? Can he be 
charged with a sex offense? Should a 
woman whose husband is not sterile be 
permitted to use A.I.D. because she 
desires a child of what she hopes is 
“better stock” than her husband's? Since 
one donor is capable of fathering 30 
children per donation, how can the law 
prevent incest between siblings sired by 
the same donor? (A doctor's privileged 
knowledge once headed off just such a 
marriage.) If records are kept, how 
public can they be without hurting the 
children? 

The expanding list of such questions 
is finally stirring a call for more laws 
and high court rulings that will supply 
answers and standards. Says Howard 
Schwab, former chairman of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s Family Law Sec- 
tion: “The time has come to look at 
this matter in the cold light of day— 
to realize that something must be done 
to create laws that will permit this proc- 
ess of artificial insemination to be re- 
spectable. A.I.D. is with us and grow- 
ing. We must regulate it while we still 
have control.” 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Fewer Executions 

In Kentucky last week, the state leg- 
islature overwhelmingly defeated a bill 
to abolish capital punishment; in Ten- 
nessee, a Memphis judge sentenced five 
Negroes to electrocution for raping a 
white girl. At the same time, the Justice 
Department announced an alltime low 
in U.S. executions: in 1965, only seven 
persons were put to death throughout 
the country. 

The figures reflect a paradox in the 
U.S. attitude toward capital punishment, 
Last year four states virtually abolished 
the death sentence (New York, lowa, 
Vermont, West Virginia), bringing the 
total of abolition states to 13. But while 
the rest of the country is still reluctant 
to discard the death sentence itself, end- 
less appeals as well as commutations 
now commonly delay or prevent execu- 
tions. As a result, the 1965 low stands 
in sharp contrast to the alltime record- 
ed high in 1935, when the U.S. executed 
199 persons for crimes ranging from 
rape to armed robbery to murder. 
Moreover, for the first time, all seven 
1965 executions involved convicted mur- 
derers. Only one of the seven murderers 
was a Negro; four died on the gallows 
in Kansas, including Perry Smith and 
Richard Hickock, the “heroes” of Tru- 
man Capote’s Jn Cold Blood. 
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Would you turn salmon into 
transcontinental “flying fish”? 





KP 4 
Caleb Haley & Co. does, and nets 
an extra $20,000 a year. 


Caleb Haley & Co., New York fish 
wholesaler, uses reliable jet air 
freight to fly 400,000 pounds of 
fresh salmon from the West Coast 
each year. Arrival within hours 
means extra freshness that nets 
$20,000 in extra profit. Air freight 
also helps shorten storage time 
after arrival by making it practical 
to ship at shorter intervals; there 
is no rate penalty for shipments 
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as small as two thousand pounds. 

In 1965 alone, over two million 
pounds of salmon, plus a growing 
variety of other products, took to 
the air. More and more business 
men are making regular use of air 
freight to streamline distribution 
and lift profits. 

Isn't it time you checked into 
what air freight can do for your 
company? Call your local airline 
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cargo sales office, cargo agent 
or freight forwarder. 
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A long illustrated guide to all the services you 
can get only at a Full Service Bank. 





fledged banking services available anywhere. 
Such as auto loans, vacation home loans, boat 
loans, education loans, vacation loans. Not to 
mention checking accounts, savings accounts 
and all the other services collected and protected 
in a Full Service Bank. And only in a Full Service 
Bank. No other place. Nowhere else. 

Besides, you feel better in 

a bank. FULL 


SERVICE 


Day in, year out, you're better off BANK 


in a Full Service Bank—where 
you get full service for your money. 


“The place where you keep your checking account.” 


1 
4 
' 
bal =a As a depositor in a Full Service Bank, you are 
immediately entitled to the widest range of full- 
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STUDENTS 
Speaking for the Majority 


Munching hamburgers in an Atlanta 
Airport restaurant last December, Em- 
ory University Senior Remar (“Bubba”) 
Sutton and the school’s sophomore class 
president, Don Brunson, decided in a 
rush of anger that they were fed up with 
student protest against U.S. warfare in 
Viet Nam. They went back to Sutton’s 
dorm, talked all through the night with 
four other students, by morning had 
drafted a set of purposes for a new 
organization—Aflirmation: Viet Nam. 
They dedicated it to demonstrating that 
“the opinion of the majority cannot be 
obscured by the voice of the minority.” 

A.V.N. spread to some 50 college 
campuses in Georgia, grew so influential 
that two weeks ago it attracted more 
than 10,000 people to Atlanta Stadium, 
despite a driving rain, to hear Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk explain again that 
“the answer to the problem of peace is 
not in Washington—it is in Hanoi.” The 
group has organized 150 Georgia col- 
lege students as a speakers’ bureau, dis- 
patched them to about 400 meetings. 

This success cost its student backers 
missed classes, slipping grades, weeks of 
20-hour-a-day effort centered in a 20- 
room section of Emory’s Wesley Hall 
dormitory. The brashness of Bubba Sut- 
ton, 24-year-old son of a Marietta, Ga., 
building contractor and former student 
on the world-circling University of the 
Seven Seas, provided the main push, He 
flew to New York to gain the backing of 
General Lucius Clay, to Los Angeles to 
get Bob Hope to make part of a televi- 
sion special explaining A.V.N. to Geor- 
gia viewers, to Miami to get Singer 
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EMORY‘S SUTTON 
Accentuate the positive. 
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Anita Bryant out of bed and persuade 
her to take part in the stadium rally. 

A.V.N. has no plans to organize out- 
side of Georgia, but its leaders have 
been invited by the South Viet Nam 
government to visit Viet Nam over the 
Easter vacation, and they expect to ex- 
plain their views on the war on a world 
tour this summer. “You just can’t have 
the people on the negative side making 
all the noise,” insists Sutton. How about 
all the time already lost from classes? 
Argues A.V.N. Organizer Wayne Wood: 
“We are lucky enough to be in college, 
and this is the least we can do, I can 
give up my grades and time—it’s all 
I've got to give up.” 


UNIVERSITIES 


In Pursuit of Independence 

“Leibniz was doubtless the last man 
who knew everything,” mourns Am- 
herst Philosophy Professor Joseph Ep- 
stein. The death in 1716 of that en- 
cyclopedic German mathematician-phi- 
losopher symbolizes the time when the 
knowledge explosion began forcing uni- 
versities to abandon the ambition of 
teaching every student everything, and 
made them narrow down to what be- 
came the “required courses” of modern 
schools. Now, all over the U.S., colleges 
and universities are scrutinizing the 
value of these lock-step requirements 
and, to a surprising degree, are dumping 
them in favor of letting students form 
their own education patterns. 

Much of the move toward more free- 
dom of choice for students comes from 
a recognition that thousands of college 
freshmen, better trained in their high 
schools, do not need many traditional 
basic courses. The idea, says Harvard's 
Director of General Education Edward 
T. Wilcox, is that the freshman year no 
longer need be like an army’s basic 
training, with “all incoming freshmen 
treated alike in large, required courses,” 
but can offer “new, upper-level courses 
—a series of options.” Changes are mo- 
tivated, too, by the realization that a 
student who pursues subjects that deep- 
ly interest him is likely to learn more. 
As Notre Dame Senior David Sauer puts 
it: “Only a challenge of my own can 
turn me on.” 

The liberalization works out in three 
forms: abandonment of many required 
basic liberal arts courses; expansion of 
independent studies by undergraduates, 
sometimes omitting classes altogether; 
and widespread dropping of grades as 
barriers that keep students from taking 
courses outside their specialties. 

“Every Reasonable Program.’’ Am- 
herst is a leader in redesigning curricu- 
lum; next September it will drop all 
core courses required since 1947 and 
supplant them with only three one-se- 
mester courses in natural sciences, so- 
cial sciences and humanities, retaining 
a language and physical education. The 
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LEIBNIZ 
Freedom turns them on. 


Yale faculty voted last month to aban- 
don its system of requiring a certain 
distribution of courses in various fields; 
next year’s college bulletin will say that 
“every reasonable program” proposed 
by students “will be approved.” Smith 
will also loosen its distribution rules. 

Independent study, in which students 
work out their educational goals with an 
adviser, then pursue them individually, 
is proliferating. Most spectacular are 
Ford Foundation—financed experiments 
at Allegheny, Colorado and Lake For- 
est colleges, in which some 25 students 
on each campus are spending their four 
years in such study. They are examined 
on their understanding of liberal arts at 
the end of their sophomore year, on 
their major field as seniors. 

Harvard is saturated with various 
forms of independent study at all levels. 
Its seniors work alone on deep-probing 
theses. Juniors and sophomores have 
for many years taken closely super- 
vised tutorials that involve no class 
work. Even freshmen are allowed to 
take ungraded seminars in which they 
develop their own study projects. And 
next fall Harvard (which has been vac- 
illating between stressing electives and 
required courses ever since President 
Charles W. Eliot dropped nearly all 
required courses in the 1880s) will an- 
nounce a swing back toward more elec- 
lives for general-education freshmen. 

Music & Migrants. Also growing in 
popularity is a shorter-term midwinter 
period in which classes are suspended 
and entire student bodies spend a month 
(usually January) in wide-ranging in- 
dividual research. This innovation was 
pioneered by Florida Presbyterian and 
Colby, has spread to Colgate and about 
20 other colleges. The variety of proj- 
ects is limitless. A group of Colgate 
students went to Jamaica to study trop- 
ical-island biology. A Florida Presbyte- 
rian student went to work in a migrant- 
labor camp. 

Some students also work alone for 
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up to a year at Kalamazoo and Po- 
mona and, beginning next fall, Amherst. 
Goddard’s longstanding program of in- 
dependent study for seniors has spread 
to 89% of the juniors, half of the 
sophomores. Extensive off-campus work 
and study have long made such schools 
as Antioch, Bard, Bennington and Be- 
loit distinctive. 

Many colleges are easing grading 
pressures so that, as Brown University’s 
Dean Robert O. Schulze puts it, stu- 
dents “can roam more freely over the 
academic landscape.” As_ enrollment 
pressures increase at graduate schools, 
grade averages often become crucial to 
entry, and a bright physics student, for 
example, might shy away from a course 
in literary criticism that he would love 
to explore out of a fear that he would 
not score his usual A or B. A growing 
practice is to let students select some 
courses outside their specialties in which 
their grades are recorded as only “pass” 
or “fail”; they get credit if they pass, 
but the course does not count in their 
grade averages. 

Caltech no longer grades its freshmen 
at all; they either pass or fail their 
courses. Princeton lets its undergradu- 
ates select four courses on a pass-fail 
basis, as a result has engineers taking 
art courses. Beloit lets all students ig- 
nore their two lowest grades. 

Several innovation-minded new cam- 
puses have dropped grades entirely. 
Sarasota’s New College requires only 
that its students pass comprehensive 
final examinations each year. Maine's 
Nasson College is developing a new 
division with the help of nine other 
colleges (including Antioch, Bard, Sarah 
Lawrence and Stephens), which will 
have no traditional courses and no 
grades, will center on seven broad 
“provinces” of learning, such as “mind 
and spirit” and “mathematics and logic.” 

Goofing Off? More freedom is some- 
thing that some students cannot handle. 
After a period of free study, one Po- 
mona student reported: “Well, I've 
learned one thing: I don’t have any self- 
discipline.” A Stanford student objects 
to dropping grades, contends: “There 
are enough students of littke compe- 
tence—why encourage them?” A facul- 
ty adviser at Lake Forest, Chemist Wil- 
liam B. Martin, worries about “super- 
ficial” study by unguided students, who 
might read The Canterbury Tales but 
not really understand it. There is no 
doubt, says Allegheny English Professor 
Henry Pommer, that a few students 
“goof off” when on their own. 

Most students seem to enjoy the new 
freedom. “The old system,” argues a 
Yale student, “was an insult to the 
secondary education system and to the 
kind of student who gets into Yale.” 
Jean Basehore, studying independently 
at Allegheny, finds that “now I’m read- 
ing more, pushing myself more to sat- 
isfy my own curiosity.” Colorado Col- 
lege’s Faith Hughes contends that “If I 
dig things out myself, I understand 
them better.” 
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There’s a quiet revolution 
in the fine-car field: 
and Lincoln Continental 


is behind it. 





The new Lincoln Continental, with retail orders up 46%, 
has been selected by more fine-car buyers than ever be- 
fore in its 45-year history. 

Why this success? “Styling,” says a Connecticut own- 
er. The Continental for 1966 has been totally redesigned, 
and yet it retains the basic Continental look. 

“T wanted a two-door model,” are the words from a 
Florida buyer. For those interested in a two-door hard- 
top design, the new Continental coupé was introduced. 

“I was pleased to find I could afford one,” says a new 
Continental owner from Chicago. You will be pleased 
to discover lower base prices for all 1966 Continentals. 
This has been accomplished with no sacrifice in Conti- 
nental standards; rather, certain equipment is now op- 
tional that formerly was standard to permit the buyer 
to tailor his purchase to his individual taste. 

1966 suggested retail prices now start at $5,447 for 
the coupé and $5,710 for the sedan.* 

As standard equipment, Continental continues to offer 
power steering, power brakes, power seats, power win- 





*Manulocturer’s suggested retail prices, including pre 
current 6% rate. Destination chorges ($19 at Detroit, 
optional equipment such os white wall tires ($57), st 
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dows; automatic transmission, and many other safety 
and luxury features. 

Of course, Continental offers a complete list of luxury 
optional innovations. Your dealer invites you to dis- 
cover how easy it can be to own a Continental. 


Ward's Automotive Reports, authoritative industry 
publication, comments on Lincoln Continental's magic formula: 


5 + 462 + 265 =25% 


“The prospect: upwards of 50,000 for the entire ‘66 model 
run, Two years ago 36,297 were built. Five years ago, in 
the ‘61 model run, it was only 25,164. In effect, Lincoln 
Continental in ‘66 is headed towards its sixth consecutive 
model year production increase. “Can the ‘66 Lincoln 
measure up to this stiff pace? The magic formula: 5 plus 
462 plus 265 equals 25%. “The “5” refers to the number 
of inches added on to the ‘66 model overall length. The 
“462” represents the cubic inches of V-8 displacement 
with which Lincoln tops its price field. The “265” is the 
price differential between the 2-door coupé, a new model 
this year, and the 4-door model—which carries Lincoln 
into a new, lower price range. The combination of these 
factors is fully meeting with public acceptance—to the 
tune of an impending 25% increase in the ‘66 vs. the ‘65 
model...in the fine-car market...Lincoln’s move wafts 
like a fresh breeze.” 
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America’s most distinguished motorcar. 
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WORSHIP 


The Inter-Communion Barrier 

In an interfaith age, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic clergy pray together and 
picket together, and hardly a church 
exists that has not been preached to by 
a minister of another faith. But there is 
a point where ardent advocates of ecu- 
menism draw the line: inter-Commun- 
ion. To receive the consecrated bread 
and wine together is the ultimate expres- 
sion of Christian unity, and to do so 
lightly is morally wrong as long as Chris- 
tianity remains divided. 

Yet even this last barrier is now be- 
ing experimentally, and rather furtively, 
lowered, Last month Dr. Albert van 
den Heuvel of the World Council of 
Churches’ Youth Department told a 
Chicago audience that priests and min- 
isters impatient at the slow pace of or- 
ganized ecumenical progress are cele- 
brating the Eucharist together and giv- 
ing each other Communion. As many as 
6,000 dedicated Catholic and Protestant 
laymen reportedly belong to ecumenical 
study groups in The Netherlands that 
periodically celebrate interfaith Com- 
munions; either a minister or a priest 
will preside, and the consecrated ele- 
ments are given to all members present. 
And though probably most common in 
Northern Europe, experiments in inter- 
Communion have taken place in the 
U.S. and even in Rome, where one 
Catholic priest privately admits that 
Protestant ministers have showed up for 
services at his church, stayed to receive 
Communion with the congregation. 

Breaking the Law. For Catholics and 
most Protestants, this kind of ecumen- 
ical disobedience is a violation of church 
rule. Catholicism’s canon law forbids 
inter-Communion, although an excep- 
tion is made for Eastern Rite Catholics, 
who under certain circumstances may 
receive ‘the sacraments in Orthodox 
churches. While some Protestant groups 
—such as the Disciples of Christ—ad- 
mit any baptized believer to the Com- 
munion table, most take the view that 
admittance to the sacrament should be 
preceded by a confession of faith. 

Anglicans have typically mixed views 
on the subject. Although the Prayer 
Book rubrics imply that communicants 
should be confirmed, many churches 
interpret the rule liberally: Episcopal 
churches in Washington, for example, 
have allowed President Johnson, a Dis- 
ciple of Christ, to receive Communion. 

"Nothing More Normal." The classic 
objection to inter-Communion is the 
fact that churches disagree about what 
the Eucharist signifies—Catholics believe 
that the bread and wine become Christ's 
body and blood, while Reformed 
churches say that he is spiritually present 
in the consecrated elements. The advo- 
cates of inter-Communion argue that 
since the “church” embraces all those 
who follow Christ, the sacrament is not 
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the property of a single tradition, and is 
thus appropriate for Christians working 
or praying together. Van den Heuvel 
points out that most cases of inter-Com- 
munion have taken place in situations of 
“secular ecumenicity,” where Christians 
are working together to relate the 
church to social problems, and “there is 
nothing more normal than to express 
that unity in liturgical form.” 

Most churchmen believe that to break 
down all the barriers is to create chaos, 
but ecumenical theologians are in fact 
taking a long, new look at the relation 
of inter-Communion to organic church 
union. The question came up early this 
month at an interfaith dialogue on the 
Eucharist between U.S. Roman Catholic 
and Episcopal churchmen. At the meet- 
ing, Jesuit Theologian Bernard Cooke of 
Marquette argued that inter-Communion 
could well take place before the two 
churches are formally united. Historical- 
ly, he pointed out, the Eucharist in the 
church has been both a symbol of unity 
in faith already achieved and a means 
of obtaining that unity. Thus he boldly 
proposed that the bishops of the two 
churches begin by celebrating Commun- 
ion together to help establish “the con- 
sensus of faith we seek.” 


PROTESTANTS 


Crisis Continues 

In early 1941, when Hitler's troops 
stood poised across the English Channel 
from Britain, American churchmen had 
mixed feelings about U.S. entry into 
the war. One of the most outspoken 
advocates of the Allied cause was Prot- 
estant Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr, a 
onetime pacifist who had come to see 
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that stance as “utopianism” in the face 
of Nazism’s threat to Western civiliza- 
tion. With a group of like-minded think- 
ers, Niebuhr founded a biweekly jour- 
nal of Christian opinion to oppose the 
prevailing pacifism of church leaders 
and to relate the Gospel message to 
problems of war and peace. 

The particular danger posed by Hit- 
ler was banished to the history books, 
but Niebuhr’s Christianity and Crisis 
found enough troubling issues to keep 
right on publishing. This week the mag- 
azine celebrates its 25th anniversary by 
sponsoring a colloquium on mankind’s 
present crisis and a banquet at which 
the main speaker will be Longtime 
Reader Hubert Humphrey. 

$5,000 from Lippmann. The maga- 
zine has only 17,500 subscribers, but its 
influence is well out of proportion to 
its size. Readers range all the way from 
Martin Luther King to Boston's Richard 
Cardinal Cushing to Walter Lippmann, 
who recently paid tribute to C & C in 
the form of a $5,000 gift. Over the 
years, its contributors have included 
Paul Tillich, Jacques Maritain, Adlai 
Stevenson and John Foster Dulles. 

Niebuhr, 73, and in poor health, has 
taken a less active role in the maga- 
zine in recent years, eventually will step 
down. Since 1953 he has shared the 
title of editor with President John C. 
Bennett of Union Theological Seminary, 
while day-to-day operations are handled 
by Managing Editor Wayne Cowan, 38, 
a former Methodist missionary in Japan. 

Unbound by church control, the mag- 
azine takes its stand with considerable 
passion, and almost always on the lib- 
eral and ecumenical side. At a time 
when most other Protestant magazines 
suspiciously viewed Roman Catholicism 
as a formidable monolith, C & C was 
inviting Catholic contributors to explain 
the church's views on issues that caused 
interfaith tensions. One article two 
years ago by Harvey Cox of the Har- 
vard Divinity School suggested that it 
was time for Protestants to re-examine 
their attitude of total opposition to pre- 
marital sex. Another, by Pastor Howard 
Moody of Manhattan's Judson Memori- 
al Church, proposed a redefinition of 
obscenity: the really filthy word, he 
suggested, was not a four-letter Saxon- 
ism for sex but the word “nigger” shout- 
ed by an Alabama cop, 

Christian Realism. Ironically, the 
journal that once condemned Hitler 
now criticizes the U.S. in its confronta- 
tion with Asian Communism, Niebuhr 
and Bennett say that a nation at times 
has a “moral obligation” to check pow- 
er with power, but they advocate a ne- 
gotiated end to the fighting in Viet Nam, 
a position that some critics feel is sur- 
prisingly akin to the antiwar view the 
magazine opposed in 1941. “We hope 
we are still Christian realists,” Bennett 
writes in the anniversary issue, “and 
that we are as ‘realistic’ in emphasizing 
the limited relevance of American mili- 
tary power today as we were in call- 
ing for its use to defeat Hitler in 1941.” 
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Kurope 


the 2nd time. 


You've run rings around the cities. Now point your- 
self toward Sabena’s Europe-by-the-sea. Island hop. 
Sail from Athens’ port of Piraeus (after an Aegean sea- 
food lunch) to Andros. Mykonos. Naxos. Rhodes. Crete. 


This is Europe with its sunnyside up. The Europe that’s 
better the second time around. 








ah e Be.GiAn World airunes 


If you're a first-time traveler, Europe bound, don't 
wait till you go to Greece to fly Sabena. Your travel 
agent will tell you there are 55 Sabena cities in Europe 
alone. If you've seen enough of Europe to write a book, 
you can fly to Africa. Or to the Middle East. How far 
will Sabena take you, this time around? 





Europe's most helpful airline. 








A seed falls to the ground. 
Given warmth, moisture, and a bit of a miracle, 
it can give birth to a tree. 


Every seed on every tree carries within it the miniature of another 
tree-to-be. Formed on the branches during the summer, spread by ani- 
mals or autumn winds, the seeds lie dormant during the winter. When the 
soil grows warm, when spring rains create abundant moisture, subtle 
changes take place within those seeds that have fallen favorably. Chemi- 
cal substances are activated that cause the cells of the embryo to begin 
dividing. And a process of growth begins that can perpetuate itself for 
centuries. 

This marvelous process gives the world its forests, For St. Regis, of 
course, it is also the beginning of that cycle which gives us the fibers we 
use to create noteworthy printing papers. kraft paper and boards, fine pa- 
pers, packaging products, building materials,and products forconsumers. 

Essentially, then, the life of the forest is St. Regis’ life. That is why 
we —together with the other members of the forest products industry 
—are vitally concerned with maintaining the beauty and utility of Amer- 


ica’s forests for the generations to come. 


The seeds of pine trees are hidden 
inside the cone, two seeds being 
formed on each scale. The cone of 
the pinyon pine (shown here actual 
size) is smaller than most; the seed, 
on the other hand, is considerably 
larger. When the cone opens. the 
seeds fall to the ground, 

























The growing embryo splits the shell 
of the seed. Responding to gravity— 
whichever way the seed lies — the 
root probes its way toward the 


The embryo tree inside the seed ground 


complete with tin and 
3 point that will t ) 8 
embedded in o food sur 

‘endosperm,’ 








the tiny root tip penetrates j 
the soil, the tree 15 not only fixed in 
the ground, butis capable of absorb- 


Ing water and mineral nutmments 















Hidden at the base of the leaves is 
the “terminal bud.” Within this 
cluster of actively dividing cells. all 
upward growth takes place. 


The leaves emerge from the shell and 
create a supply of chlorophyli. Now 
the tree can manufacture its own 
food from water in the soil and car- 
bon dioxide in the air 
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NOTHING ELSE SAYS Ql IALITY SO Ql ILETLY. No one knows more about quiet 


motoring than Cadillac—because no one knows more about quality. For as long as you can recall, 


Cadillac has been renowned for its fine craftsmanship and advanced engineering. Never has this been more 


evident than for 1966. Refinements in suspension, engine and body mountings, and acoustical design hush 


the newest Cadillac like no other Cadillac before it. Visit your authorized dealer and listen for yourself. 
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DOCTORS 


Training for Tomorrow’s Needs 

The manifesto rang with a tone of 
bitter disappointment. “We are growing 
intellectually passive,” it said. “Much 
of our time is squandered in academic 
exercises from which we learn little.” 
Rigid curriculum, formal teaching 
methods, an overlong lecture schedule 
—little about their studies seemed to 
please the 25 students who presented 
their complaints to Dr. Robert H. 
Ebert, dean of Harvard's prestigious 
medical school. 

The dean was neither annoyed nor 
surprised. A relative newcomer to the 
job (Time, July 9), he was just back 
from a White House conference where 
he had, like his students, questioned 
most of the basic assumptions of U.S. 
medical education. Dr. Ebert told the 
future doctors that they were on the 
right track. He encouraged them to 
work out their own choice of lab dem- 
onstrations and lectures—in effect, to 
acquire knowledge as they think best. 

Learning to Think. All over the U.S., 
medical education is suffering from 
growing pains. The U.S. needs to pro- 
duce 11,000 new doctors a year by 
1975* to maintain the present, barely 
adequate ratio of one practicing phy- 
sician to every 1,000 people. Existing 


* Meanwhile the U.S. will avert a crisis in 
doctor supply only by continued foreign aid: 
15,500 graduates of foreign schools (mainly 
in the Philippines, India and Pakistan) have 
acquired U.S. medical licenses in the last 15 
years. Countless U.S. hospitals are utterly 
dependent on 11,000 interns and residents 
from foreign schools. 
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“| REALIZE THAT THOSE OF YOU 
WHO ARE PLANNING TO GO INTO 
PSYCHIATRY MAY FIND THIS DULL.“ 
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schools turned out only 7,400 graduates 
last year; enlargement of classes, and 
at least two dozen new schools, should 
reach the desired goal by the late 
1970s. But the problem of quality will 
remain. Rising living standards and a 
growing sophistication in health mat- 
ters are creating a clamorous demand 
for the best in health care. And it is 
this demand that confronts medical ed- 
ucators with their greatest challenge. 

Man has learned so much about med- 
icine, says U.C.L.A.s dean of curricu- 
lum, Dr. David Solomon, that “the 
schools now cannot cover more than a 
small fraction of the total medical in- 
formation available.” Yet, paradoxical- 
ly, several leading medical schools have 
come to the conclusion that the way to 
meet the problem is not to prolong 
medical education but to shorten it. To- 
day, for virtually all physicians, educa- 
tion takes a minimum of nine years 
after high school: four in college, four 
in medical school, one in an internship. 
Specialists spend two to seven years 
more in an ill-paid residency. 

One of the first requirements of a 
renovated curriculum, says Dr. Hans 
Popper of Manhattan's burgeoning 
Mount Sinai Medical School, is to “re- 
place the process of fact cramming 
with instruction in the principles of 
thinking. What the medical student 
needs most is to learn basic principles.” 
After that, said the A.M.A.'s Council 
on Medical Education at a Chicago 
meeting early this month, the young 
doctor must put his training to practice 
as soon as possible. 

Four into Three. No matter how 
well taught, medicine remains an in- 
exact science. “You will find it dif- 
ficult,” University of Rochester Physi- 
ologist Dr. William D. Lotspeich tells 
his students, “to exist in a state of not 
knowing—but you must get used to it. 
You will, unhappily, often have to make 
decisions on the basis of incomplete 
information.” 

To make sure that the young doctor's 
necessarily incomplete information is 
still adequate, several schools have be- 
gun to turn their curriculums inside out. 
Instead of teaching a few subjects in- 
tensively in unwieldy, time-consuming 
blocks (anatomy all through the first 
year, pathology in the second), Western 
Reserve University began as long ago 
as 1952 to slice the four standard years 
into three functional phases. It also took 
the revolutionary step of assigning each 
freshman student to a pregnant patient, 
to serve as assistant to all the doctors 
who care for her and her family for the 
next two years. 

Many aspects of Western Reserve's 
reforms have since been adopted by 
other schools, and last month Dean 
Douglas D. Bond announced that the 
Cleveland progressivists already consid- 
er their system outdated. They want to 
break down the big blocks of time still 
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HARVARD'S DEAN EBERT 
Chips from the old block. 


further—mix them so that students will 
learn more bedside medicine in their first 
year and get more basic science in up- 
per-class years. 

The University of Rochester has put 
in a “general clerkship” in the third year 
to introduce the student early to the 
problems of diagnosis and treatment. 
All through Rochester's four years, the 
student has a wide choice of tutors, and 
substantial blocks of time are set aside 
for electives in such fields as psychology, 
sociology, engineering or chemistry. 

M.D. or Ph.D.? Even while they 
break the tradition of block teaching, 
more schools are finding other ways to 
help able and hard-working students to 
get through faster. Each year, North- 
western University accepts 25 to 30 of 
the nation’s brightest high school grad- 
uates and puts them into a grueling six- 
year program that combines undergrad- 
uate science and the humanities with a 
graduate M.D. course. Boston Univer- 
sity has a similar system; Johns Hopkins 
puts students, after two years of college, 
into a five-year M.D. course. 

Rhode Island's Brown University, 
which has no medical school, began a 
six-year science program in 1963. 
Though it will not necessarily shorten 
the time between high school and prac- 
tice, it provides four years of under- 
graduate and two of graduate work, 
capped with a “master of medical sci- 
ence” degree. Brown’s reasoning: many 
men headed toward a medical-science 
career need extra time to decide wheth- 
er to go to the bedside with an M.D. or 
into the laboratory with a Ph.D. Under 
the Brown plan they can go cither way 
and finish in two more years. 

New G.P.s. None of the innovations 
are designed to downgrade either the 
vital scientific aspects of medicine or 
the profession’s proliferating specialties. 
But the most progressive of the schools 
are going out of their way to encourage 
a new crop of general practitioners. 

What the public wants, say the edu- 
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stay with 
New York City’s 
#1 Host 


Spo ew's | 


hotels 


You've made the best choice in 
town. LOEW'S HOTELS offer you 
6,011 splendid hotel rooms, 6 
prime midtown locations, infor- 
mal motor inns, soaring sky- 
scraper hotels, East Side and 
West Side. Loew's Horets are fun, 
too (supper club, discotheque, 
delightful restaurants, swimming 
pools, sauna). And Loew’s HOTELS 
have brought innovation to hotel 
life (extra ‘phone in bath, bar-re- 
frigerators, 24-hour room service, 
in-hotel garage). It costs no more 
to enjoy the best in New York. 


AMERICANA OF NEW YORK 
Seventh Avenue, 52nd-53rd Streets 
LT 1-1000 
SUMMIT OF NEW YORK 


East 51st at Lexington « PL 2-7000 
CHILDREN FREE IN SAME ROOM WITH PARENTS 


LOEW’S MIDTOWN MOTOR INN 
Eighth Avenue, 48th-49th Streets 
LT 1-7000 © FREE PARKING 


CITY SQUIRE MOTOR INN 


Seventh Avenue, 51st-52nd Streets 
LT 1-3300 © FREE PARKING 


THE DRAKE 
Park Avenue at 56th Street 
HA 1-0900 « Home oF SHEPHEARD'S 


THE WARWICK 
Avenue of Americas & 54th Street « Cl 7-2700 


...in Miemi Beach, it’s the 
AMERICANA oF BAL HARBOUR 
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AMERICANA oF SAN JUAN 


and NOW... } 
in Chicago, Loew's newest 
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_ SU 7-7200 + Home oF THE FAMED PUMP ROOM 


LOEW'S HOTELS * PRESTON ROBERT TISCH, PRES. 
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cators, is a more abundant supply of 
family doctors—*generalists.” as some 
G.P.s style themselves. And what the 
public needs, say the educators, are 
G.P.s with a difference. “The average 
G.P.,” says Dr. Ward Darley, former 
dean at the University of Colorado, “is 
trying to see S50 to 60 patients a day and 
do surgery as well. That’s no way to 
practice medicine today.” What Dr. 
Darley hopes to see is a specialist in 
family medicine who will drop surgery 
and concentrate on the general aspects 
of psychiatry, pediatrics, and internal 
and preventive medicine. His status, 
Dr. Darley says, should be as great as 
the surgeon's. 

Besides holding a high status, he will 
offer a more highly valued service. For 
if the better medical schools have their 
way, their graduates will soon be con- 
centrating as much on preventive med- 
icine as on curing diseases. To the ex- 
tent that the curriculum changes are 
successful, the patients of tomorrow will 
enjoy both better care and better health, 


BACTERIOLOGY 


“New” Venereal Disease 


Spontaneous abortion in sheep and 
beef cattle seems an odd subject for 
study by a New York City pediatrician. 
But Dr. Alvin N. Eden of Wyckoff 
Heights Hospital has been studying it, 
and he thinks that his colleagues ought 
to do the same. The wriggly microbe, 
Vibrio fetus, which is one of the most 
common causes of animal abortions, he 
reports in the Journal of Pediatrics, is 
probably responsible for a similar, and 
hitherto generally unrecognized, vene- 
real disease in man, 

Grazing animals apparently pick up 
the infection from contaminated feed 
or water, after which the vibrios settle 
quietly in their genitalia and cause no 
discernible illness in adult animals. They 
have been detected in many seemingly 
healthy stud bulls and are transmitted 
to the female in mating. Then they at- 
tack the placenta and kill the fetal ani- 
mals, causing them to be aborted. 

Much the same thing may happen in 
humans, says Pediatrician Eden. There 
have been 26 confirmed Vibrio fetus 
infections in men. There have been only 
eight reported cases involving women, 
all associated with pregnancy. “This 
must be more than coincidence,” says 
Dr. Eden. The eight pregnancies ended 
in two abortions, four newborn deaths, 


| only two babies surviving. Three of the 


infants who died had a raging vibrio in- 
flammation of the brain and its cover- 
ing. The women, suggests Dr. Eden, 
were infected during coitus, and though 
they may have shown no sign of illness 


themselves, they transmitted the vibrio | 


to the developing fetus. 

It is not yet possible to say whether 
Vibrio fetus is rare in human beings, or 
a common but usually undetected cause 
of prematurity or spontaneous abortion. 
The place to look for the evidence, says 
Dr. Eden, is in the placenta. 
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If anybody offers you 
15 days in Portugal 


& Madeira for as 


< 


little 


as $340° 





«£ 


you'd better examine the tour folder very carefully. 


Alitalia offers you 15 days in Portugal & Madeira 
for $340.00 including air fare, hotel with 
private bath and breakfast, passage to Madeira, 
and sightseeing in Lisbon, Estoril and Sintra. 
Here’s the coupon for the tour folder: 


And while you're at it, examine these two other 
Alitalia tours to Portugal. Send for informa- 
tion on all three tours. Look them over care 
fully and see the kind of value Alitalia offers 
you. Then, you might even compare them with 


other tours. If you do, we think there's a very 


good chance you'll do your touring with us. 


$399.00. Lisbon, Estoril, Fatima, Sintra, and 
Madeira. Includes air fare, comfortable hotel 


| (J Spain & Portus 
CJ Opera Tour $637.00 
| NAME 


' Tour Director, Alitalia Airlines, Dept. T-225 


| 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10019 


Please send me brochures on the following tour(s 
C Portugal-Madcira $340.00 C) Portugal, Spain, 

(0 Portugal-Madeira $399.00 Morocco $599.00 
C0 Portugal-Madeira $465.50 [) Portugal, Spain 
gal $479.00 


France, Italy $579.00 





CQ) Italy $559.00 





* ADDRESS 








make this tour the perfect vacation solution 
for people who get a kick out of seeing how 


the natives put it together in sunny Portugal. 


$465.50. Independent tourto Lisbon, Estoril, 
Fatima, and Sintra. Plus, Madeira, one of the 
yummiest semi-tropical islands in the world, 
Includes air fare, surface transportation, all 
meals, local and government taxes, restaurant 


tips and all other expenses which can be paid 


rooms with private bath, all meals and a vari- CITY STATE in advance. And all hotels are ‘First Class.’ 
ety of tours and planned activities. Glass bot LITALIAS Especially recommended for people who re- 
tom boat rides, night tours, afternoon tea in thao preebid alize that all the Western World isn’t just one 
nutty little cafes: and. lots: of things like that, bo oe ceicinceocenntncmnuccens big Miami Beach and are rather glad of it. 

Prices based on special 21/14 day jet economy tour basing fares trom N Y. eff. April 4th.Subj. to gov't approval. For information see your travel agent. 
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TELEVISION 


Sounding Brass 

Printed journalism discovered long 
ago that one of its chief functions was 
to present concise as well as compre- 
hensive coverage of a story, to spare 
the reader the nonessentials. Electronic 
journalism, however, has had a_ hard 
time learning. Nothing beats the way 
TV can cover a presidential inaugura- 
tion, for example, or the final minutes 
of a space-launch countdown. But what 
about continuous live coverage of less 
dramatic events? 

Such is the touchiness of the Viet 
Nam debate that the question of live 


WALTER DARAN 
STR testers men 


FRED FRIENDLY 
Tempest in a TV-pot. 


coverage of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearings precipitated 
a crisis last week that can only be called 
a tempest in a TV-pot. Fred Friendly, 
the big, burly, able president of CBS 
News, quit his job, and from the clatter 
it made, television’s esthetes would have 
thought that Art had caved in before 
the kKnow-nothings. 

"Drawing Back."’ Friendly quit after 
a hassle with his group vice president, 
John Schneider. CBS had already broad- 
cast General James Gavin's testimony 
live from gavel to gavel. Schneider de- 
cided to forgo televising the next day’s 
hearings, featuring ex-Diplomat George 
Kennan, in favor of a taped condensa- 
tion to be run later. What burned 
Friendly even more was that NBC cov- 
ered the proceedings while CBS was 
showing stale reruns from J Love Lucy. 
All this made Friendly most unfriendly, 
especially toward Schneider. 

In fact, it was as much Schneider's 
authority as Schneider's decision that 
rankled Friendly. Only two weeks ago, 
Board Chairman William Paley, 64, had 
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announced that he and President Frank 
Stanton, 57, would “draw back a bit.” 
In turn, Stanton brought in Schneider, 
39, who last year had become president 
of CBS-TV to replace discredited Jim 
Aubrey. Where once Friendly reported 
to the top brass, he now found himself 
dealing with Schneider. Friendly has 
plenty of brass himself and apparently 
decided to test his own mettle. 

Outlandish Politics. In a broadside 
letter of resignation, he called Schnei- 
der’s decision 1) a “mockery of the 
Paley-Stanton crusade for broadest ac- 
cess to congressional debate,” and 2) a 
“business, not a news judgment.” More- 
over, he added, the revised chain of 
command was an “emasculation” of his 
authority, a surrender to a man, he con- 
temptuously noted, whose “news cre- 
dentials were limited in the past to local 
station operations, with little experience 
in national or international affairs.” In 
short, it was a stand for principle, and 
the emotional Friendly included in his 
letter references to his longtime col- 
league Edward R. Murrow (“Ed would 
have understood") and even quotes 
from Profiles in Courage. 

Since Friendly had made such a big 
case out of a disagreeable administra- 
tive decision, Paley and Stanton had to 
stick with their group V.P., all of which 
only underscored the absurdity of TV's 
outlandish office politics. For devotees 
of television's best work, it was too bad. 
Fred Friendly, for all his hair-triggery, 
brought much high-quality program- 
ming to television, won many prizes for 
his documentary work (See /t Now, 
CBS Reports), and helped to make Ed 
Murrow an event on TY. 


BROADWAY 


Smelling a Rat 

Said Mr. Taubman, the outgoing dra- 
ma critic of the New York Times, to 
Mr. Kauffmann, the incoming drama 
critic of the New York Times: “Mr. 
Kauffmann, I'd like you to meet David 
Merrick—the enemy.” Positively, Mr. 
Taubman? Absolutely, Mr. K. 

Little did they know. Stanley Kauff- 
mann, 49, fresh off the New Republic, 
came to the Times in January, after 
Howard Taubman was promoted out of 
his aisle seat. Kauffmann must have been 
warned about Merrick, who is the 
adulte terrible of Broadway producers 
and who, because he complained so 
frequently about the Times's churlish 
commentaries on Merrick productions, 
might like to take credit for Taubman’s 
departure. 

The question then became: What sort 
of critic would Kauffmann be? It turned 
out that Kauffmann was the sort of 
critic who decided right off that he 
could not do justice to a review for a 
morning paper when there was only 
about an hour between curtain’s fall 
and press’s roll. So he began attending 
preview performances—and even a 





dress rehearsal or two. That gave Kauff- 
mann time to ruminate for an extra day 
or so before deadline. It also gave pro- 
ducers and the other daily critics a pain 
in the neck. The producers claimed that 
their shows were not ready for review- 
ers’ eyes at previews, and the critics 
made unseemly comments to the effect 
that any fellow who couldn't dash off a 
sharp review in an hour ought to go 
paint gold-leaf letters in some monas- 
tery. The Dramatists Guild complained, 
the League of New York Theaters com- 
plained, and the Society of Stage Direc- 
tors and Choreographers complained. 
David Merrick, curiously, did not 
complain. He even said that Kauffmann 
could attend all the Merrick rehearsals 
and previews he wished. That was fine, 
so long as Merrick did not have a play 





STANLEY KAUFFMANN 
Meet the enemy. 


ready. Last week, however, he had. A 
few days before the opening of Phila- 
delphia, Here I Come! (see THEATER), 
Merrick sent two preview passes to 
Kauffmann. Attached was an ominous 
note: “Dear Mr. Kauffmann: At your 
peril. Sincerely, David Merrick.” 

Sure enough, when Kauffmann ar- 
rived at the theater with 1,100 other 
ticket holders, he found a dark marquee 
and a sign that read TONIGHT’S PER- 
FORMANCE CANCELED. Was this an am- 
bush, calculated to embarrass the 
Times's critic? No, Merrick’s  press- 
agent explained: a generator was out 
of order. That seemed funny; although 
the marquee was blacked out, the lobby 
lights were blazing. 

Next day it was all fixed. Kauffmann 
played first-nightsville along with his 
colleagues, The premiere came off and 
so did Kauffmann’s hour review (a 
murky pan). And when Merrick was 
pressed about the electrical troubles of 
the night before, he said, straight-faced: 
“A rat got in the generator.” Positively, 
Mr. Merrick? Absolutely, Mr. K. 
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Move over, 
sun 


G-E Lucalox 
lamp is here 


Here's the most exciting news in lighting since G.E. introduced 
fluorescents 26 years ago. It’s the amazing G-E Lucalox lamp. . . 

the first “white” light source to exceed 100 lumens per watt. 

It's six times as efficient as household incandescents, has twice the 
efficiency of mercury lamps and half again as much as fluorescents 
Easily the most efficient lamp ever made. 

The Lucalox ceramic arc tube you see inside this new lamp is no 
bigger than a cigarette, yet it gives you the light of a string of 40-watt 
fluorescents over 50 feet long! And the light is a sunny golden color. 
Early in 1966 you'll be able to order G-E Lucalox lamps, utilizing 

a high-pressure sodium vapor in 400-watt size. This is just the first 
of an exciting new line of compact, high-intensity lamps 

that will revolutionize lighting indoors and out. 

Plan now to put new G-E Lucalox lamps in your lighting future. Call 
your General Electric Large Lamp Agent or write General Electric Co., 
Large Lamp Dept. C-544, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 44112 
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We had a girl go through the 

motions to show you just what's 

coming off at Braniff International. 

As in the picture below, 

our hostess appears at the airport 
wearing a reversible cold-weather 

coat, matching gloves and 

boots and, if it’s raining, an 

ingenious plastic helmet. 


When she boards our airplane, she 

Zip 
sheds these outer garments to 
greet you in a raspberry suit and 
color co-ordinated shoes. 

This ensemble is too expensive 
to risk soiling during dinner, so 
at the appropriate moment, she 

Zip 

Snap 

ip 








changes into a lovely serving dress 
which we call a Puccino (named for its 
creator, Emilio Pucci, who 

believes that even an airline hostess 
should look like a girl). 


After dinner, our hostess 


Ip 
slips out of the Puccino, revealing 
the way-out outfit on the right. 





Each change is made in a flash 


which allows her to give you constant 
attention, from the time you take 
off to the time you land. 

If the flight seems all too short, 
that’s the whole idea. 


Braniff International 


Flies United States Mexico South America 


Our test cars are jolted over 
thousands of miles of granite blocks 





_..because your GM car might hit a stretch of 
bad pavement here and there. 


The Belgian block road that Buick too much to ask a car to take. when trade-in time comes around. 

Electra test car is driving over is Unless you're a GM Proving What more could you ask for? 

many times harder on a car than Ground engineer. They ask this 

any ordinary road. much of acar. And more. To make Chevrolet e Pontiac ¢ Oldsmobile 
Anda couple of thousand miles GM cars worth more to you when Buick-e Cadillac 

on the Belgian blocks is almost they're new. And, chances are, With Body by Fisher 


You can ask a lot from General Motors cars—General Motors does 


MODERN 


LIVING 





PETS 
Fit for a Dog 


Pets, by definition, are for petting, 
but sometimes even the most ardent 
member of the A.S.P.C.A. must feel like 
blowing the whistle. Where once the 
North American dog had to beg for his 
supper and sleep outdoors on the wel- 
come mat, now he is stuffed with Gaines 
Burgers, sprayed with Kennel No. 5, 
given the softest living-room sofa, and 
dolled up in costumes that should make 
Lassie hide her tail between her legs. 

When it rains, dog owners across the 
country are putting paws in rubber 
boots. If it snows, dogs emerge swad- 
dled in thick, furry coats with even 
thicker sweaters. And for just padding 
around the house, some pooches sport 
ermine-tail coats that run up to $1,000. 
Dean White, executive director of the 
Institute for Human-Animal Relation- 
ship, calculates that U.S. dog fanciers 
spent no less than $450 million on dog 
accessories last year. And the figure 
is likely to mount higher, if the Ca- 
nine Couture show held at Manhat- 
tan’s Barbetta Restaurant last week is 
any indication. 

Timed to coincide with Madison 
Square Garden's annual Westminster 
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WHIPPET IN MARABOU 
Designed for Special Farces. 
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Kennel Club Show, the high-fashion 
dog show focused on celebrities’ pups. 
Porgie Cassini, Columnist Igor’s beagle, 
showed the crowd a few pointers in a 
$10 tight-fitting white knit turtleneck. 
Rufus Cass, a Cavalier King Spaniel 
owned by Comedienne Peggy Cass (To 
Tell the Truth), trotted out in a snappy 
Garbo trench coat and green velvet beret 
designed for Special Farces. Mimi and 
Camille Henderson, Skitch’s miniature 
poodles, sported twin $150 red mole 
coats that were belted at the waist, and 
Buffee Gore, Singer Lesley Gore’s poo- 
dle, hit a high note with a vicuna snow 
suit with red trim. 

For backyard barbecues, Jayne Mans- 
field's Chihuahua, Popsicle, modeled a 
chef's outfit complete with a cap sten- 
ciled “Hot Dog”; for resort beach wear, 
Model Jane Walling’s dachshund took a 
few turns around the floor with a black 
lace bikini bottom and a purple beach 
robe with yellow trim. Really putting on 
the dog was Designer Ursula Lehnhardt, 
who wrapped her poodle Peppy in white 
mink and a collar studded with black 
dice, and Designer Larry Reiter, who 
dressed his wolfhound Czarina in silver 
lamé and his whippet Isis in a $250 
wild marabou coat dyed in bands of 
blue, purple, pink and orange. 


FASHION 
The Double-B Look 


Part of the fun of the Late, Late 
Show is watching the likes of Edward 
G. Robinson, Humphrey Bogart and 
James Cagney come on like double- 
barreled punks in their double-breasted 
suits. Even in as recent a film as The 
Yellow Rolls-Royce, one of the break- 
up scenes was the appearance of George 
C. Scott as a 1930s hood, all decked 
out in a rakish, broad-brimmed white 
Panama and a Raft-shouldered, double- 
breasted suit. But laugh softly and take 
a long second look. For the newest male 
mode is nothing less than a reissue of 
Hollywood's dependable old Double-B. 

Brooks Brothers has put it back in 
the window for the first time in years, 
and retailers at last week's men’s-wear 
convention in Dallas were cheering the 
revival on. Double-breasted — blazers, 
jackets and topcoats have already be- 
come the hottest-selling items in stores 
across the country. A spruced-up ver- 
sion of the suit (narrower lapels, sup- 
pressed waist, Il-in. side vents) is now 
making its bid in spades. Johnny Car- 
son has sported it on his TV show, and 
fashion magazines have touted it as the 
latest chic. 

In Manhattan, Bronzini last week in- 
stalled an all-double-breasted window, 
within three days had sold 15 double- 
breasted suits and 30 sports jackets. At 
Man at Ease in Chicago, Proprietor Ce- 
sar Rotondi reports: “Double-breasted 
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DOUBLE-BREASTED BLAZER 
Spruced up to make it in spades. 


suits account for 50% of our suit sales. 
It’s unheard of.” 

To go with the Huey Long look, men 
are adopting the wide tie—when they 
can find it. In Los Angeles, Men’s Store 
Owner “Mr. Guy” Greengard, who de- 
signs his own, says: “I haven't sold a 
2}-in. tie for months. Three inches have 
been my staple, and now I'm going for 
four.” In New York, Photographer Ca- 
milla (“Cookie”) Smith had one made 
up for her brother at Christmas time, 
has had so many requests since then 
that she has temporarily shut her shut- 
ter. At $10 each, she is selling 40 “lim- 
ited-edition,” 44-in., signed ties each 
week. Says she of her sudden success: 
“People used to get ties like these for 
25¢ in thrift shops but now the shops 
have been picked clean, and the tie 
manufacturers are just beginning to 
think big again.” 


DECOR 
Vive le Pub 


All the world grows nostalgic at the 
thought of Paris’ famed outdoor cafés 
and its deep discothéque caves. That is, 
everyone except the Parisians. In re- 
cent years, the young yé-yé set has been 
crossing the street from St. Germain- 
des-Prés’s venerable Les Deux Magots 
and swinging into Le Drugstore for a 
short-order hamburger or a fairly au- 
thentic banana split. What with its daz- 
zling array of drugs, chewing gum, mod- 
el airplanes and racks full of Playboy, 
the delights of Le Drugstore are inex- 
haustible. But now there is a new—and 
equally exotic—rendezvous: an English 
pub, inevitably called the Sir Winston 
Churchill, right there on the Champs 
Elysées, a stone’s throw from the Arc 
de Triomphe. 

There’s no mistaking it. The name is 
engraved on the facade, there’s a huge 
framed picture of Sir Winston inside 
(Lady Churchill permitted use of the 
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INSIDE THE WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Parody with porridge. 


name), and a Watney’s ale truck draws 
up regularly to replenish the draft. In 
side, the effect is super-lush, with deep 
red plush seats, red-globed lamps, lots 
of traditional dark wood and highly pol- 
ished brass fixtures. “Of course it’s not 
a real pub, Its a parody of a pub for 
the French bourgeoisie,” says a bearded 
Balt called Slavik, sipping his Old For- 
ester bourbon neat. He should know, 
for he designed not only the original Le 
Drugstore on the Champs Elysées but 





- , > RQ . . the new Churchill as well, and now 
Prudent people pay less for the same no decorator Is more in demand. ; 
important services when they rent a car Berne Seay see 1A. Rpata, oe 
(real name: Vyacheslav Vasiliev) is 


married to the fashion director of Elle, 
drives about Paris @ /a folie from one 
decorating job to the next in his new 
Alfa Giulia super sedan. He started out 
as an industrial designer, but really 
made his mark when he concocted Pub 
Renault, a snack bar in Renault's auto 
showrooms. The booths resemble an- 


How much less, sir? Only $5 a day and 5¢ a mile for a Corvair Monza; 
$7 a day and 6¢ a mile for a new Chevrolet Impala. And m either case, 
you buy only the gas you use. But we give you more than mere economy 
You enjoy all of the important services and niceties as well. Automatic 
transmission, radio, seat belts, heater and proper insurance. Teletype reser- 
vations through more than 275 offices are free. And just a phone call gives 


you prompt airport pickup service. Your Budget car is delivered in minutes. 








We honor Diner’s Club, American Express and Carte Blanche, or write us tique car seats, waitresses can be sum- 

for a Budget credit card. We operate coast to coast in the U.S. and Canada moned by a brass klaxon, and the menu 

as well as in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Europe and London. Wherever you are, ranges from Renault’s new Caravelle 
we're probably there, too. To help you save a buck. coupé ($2,300) to buttermilk (30¢). 

At the Sir Winston, the fare with the 

Prudent people Watney’s ale runs more to “the real 

English breakfast” (porridge, bacon and 

SavE a buck eggs), but it is being downed enthusi- 


astically from 8 a.m. opening until 3 
a.m., and pub-crawling is becoming all 
the rage. The Duke and Duchess of 
Bedford authorized their name and 
crest for the Bedford Arms, which 
opens next week; Slavik himself is plan- 
ning two more pubs, one Cairo style, 
the other a la Singapore. “They will 
be much more crazy,” he promises glec- 
fully. “I don’t want to be reasonable 


with Budget 


Budget Rent-A-Car 
m features 

the 1966 Chevrolet 
Impala, the car with 
the jet-smooth ride 





© Budget Rent-A-Car Corp. of America « 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 60601 « Franchises Available any more. 
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Only Motorola offers Stereo in a cabinet from Drexel’s Triune Grouping 


Phase II in Solid-State Stereo technology 


Now solid-state circuitry really means something in stereo. Motorola brings you the reliability, the professional 
quality, the design advances you would expect from one of the world’s largest producers of solid-state devices. 
By using miniaturized solid-state components (no tubes), we were able to put all the tuning controls in the new 
Audio Master Control Center. It’s inside the lid, up high, easy to get at. These solid-state components were 
then carefully matched with others throughout the system for remarkably smooth audio response. There’s a 
solid-state cartridge with a see-through head—also a powerful solid-state dual amplifier and even solid-state 
drivers for the exponential horns. Sound good? The sound's excellent. Hear the X-300 or X-100 series of 


solid-state stereo. They're at Motorola dealer’s now. ® MOTOROL a 


new leader in the lively art of electronics 


Push-button selectors 













Loudness, balance, tone controls 
Tonal-blending guide 
Tuning meter 


FM and AM slide-rule dials 





Log scale for AM radio 


From Los Angeles Controls for FM and AM radios 


Chamber of Commerce 
External speaker switch 
for the design of this 





Audio Master Control Center Stereo headphone jack 


sg 
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SQUASH 


Onomatopoetic Roulette 

Some people think squash is only a 
vegetable. To 250,000 Americans, most 
of whom should be denied possession of 
such information for their own good, 
squash is also a game played on an en- 
closed court with rackets and a rocklike 
India-rubber ball. Enthusiasts talk about 
the sport’s “therapeutic values,” partic- 
ularly as a cure for hangover; one U.S. 
Navy skipper thinks so much of it as a 
conditioner that he has had a court in- 
stalled on his submarine tender. The 
truth is that squash is onomatopoetic: 
anybody who lets himself get locked 


KEN REGAN 


CHAMPIONSHIP ACTION 


in the finals: Victor Niederhoffer, 22, 
son of a former New York City police- 
man, who attended Brooklyn’s Abraham 
Lincoln High School and had never seen 
a squash court until he went to Harvard 
five years ago on a scholarship. Nieder- 
hoffer was confidently offering odds of 
2 to | on himself. “Frankly, | hope Sam- 
my wins,” grunted Edwin H. Bigelow, 
79, ex-president of the Squash Associ- 
ation. “He'll wear his laurels more easi- 
ly, I think, than the Niederhoffer boy.” 

Niederhoffer’s problem is that he does 
not quite fit the trustworthy, loyal, help- 
ful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, 
cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, reverent 
mold of the gentleman squash player. 





WINNER NIEDERHOFFER & HOWE 


Boasts are allowed if they bounce. 


into a 32-ft. by 18)-ft. court with an- 
other club-waving fanatic ought to ex- 
pect that the next squash he hears will 
be his own. 

A swipe of the racket can slice an 
opponent's cheek like a scythe; just get- 
ting in the way of the ball produces a 
rainbow-hued bruise that lasts for 
weeks, The dangers can be exaggerated; 
yet the strain, particularly on older play- 
ers, can be considerable in a fast-moving 
game. “We had a siege of three heart at- 
tacks in one week not long ago,” says 
Manhattan Adman Bob Lehman, an of- 
ficial of New York's Metropolitan 
Squash Racquets Association. “But you 
hardly ever see players drop dead on the 
court,” he adds wryly. “Usually they do 
it after the match.” 

That Boy. At Manhattan's University 
Club last week, the galleries were packed 
as two of the game’s fiercest competitors 
had at each other in the finals of the 
National Singles championship. The fa- 
vorite in private betting (at 5 to 3) was 
Samuel Purdy Howe III, 27, a Social 
Register Philadelphian who wears shirts 
monogrammed SPH Ill and learned the 
game as a child at Pennsylvania's exclu- 
sive Merion Cricket Club. His opponent 
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He has been called “the Ty Cobb of 
squash.” “Vic would chew glass to win,” 
says his former Harvard coach, John 
Barnaby. Niederhoffer has been accused, 
on occasion, of being a “court hog,” de- 
liberately getting in his opponents’ way 
—a capital crime in squash, (“There are 
two ways of dealing with a court hog,” 
explains a player. “First you talk to him. 
Then you let him have it right in the 
butt.”) He is also a bit too temperamen- 
tal for traditionalists’ tastes—protesting 
volubly whenever he thinks an opponent 
has blocked his way, flinging his arms 
toward heaven when he misses a shot. 
Officials warned him last year to tone 
down his behavior or face suspension. 

Nicks & Boasts. Niederhoffer’s man- 
ners last week were practically impecca- 
ble—and so was his game. In the semi- 
finals, he beat Sam Howe's brother, 
Ralph, with a dazzling display of drop 
shots, “nicks” (shots which hit right at 
the floor line, roll out with no bounce) 
and “boasts” which carom sharply from 
a side wall to the front wall, then drop 
dead off the other side). 

For a while, in the finals, it looked as 
if Upstart Niederhoffer was going to get 
his comeuppance. Sam Howe won the 





first game easily, 15-11. But Niederhof- 
fer fought back to win the second. With 
the score tied 13-13 in the third, he 
mused loudly, “What shall I do?”, then 
uncorked a smashing serve for an ace 
and went on to win. In the last game, 
Vie caught his weary opponent leaning 
the wrong way with two successive 
backhand drop shots, ran out the match 
15-13. “Beautiful game, Victor,” con- 
ceded Howe, as both exhausted play- 
ers sagged against the wall. Up in the 
gallery, Niederhoffer’s mother, one- 
time ladies’ paddle-tennis champion at 
Brooklyn’s Brighton Beach Bath Club, 
squealed with delight: “My boy did it!” 


HORSE RACING 
Looking for a Triple 


“Sure, I plan my races,” says Braulio 
Baeza, 25. “The trouble is that 80% of 
them turn out differently than I plan.” 
Like that $5,500 allowance race at 
Florida’s Hialeah Park last week. The 
9-2 third choice of the bettors, mostly 
because Baeza was on his back, Native 
Pitt broke slowly from the gate, was 
just beginning to make a move when he 
made a misstep and snapped both fore- 
legs. Jockey Baeza reacted instinctively. 
Hauling violently on the reins, he some- 
how kept the staggering horse in a 
straight line. Finally he flung himself 
clear of the falling animal. An am- 
bulance rushed him to Miami's North 
Shore Hospital, where he was reported 
“alert and conscious,” suffering from 
nothing worse than a slight concussion. 

It was Baeza’s second accident in a 
week: three days before, he had been 
lucky to escape with a bruised ankle 
when a horse jammed his leg against 
the starting gate. That first mishap 
kept him out of action for only half a 
day; after the second, doctors insisted 
that he stay in bed for 17 hours. Neither 
was likely to shake the almond-eyed 
Panamanian who is known in the trade 
as “El Chino” and “Stoneface,” and 
who last year won more stake races 
(24) and more money ($2,582,702) 
than any other jockey in the U.S. 

At the Newsreels. The stepson of 
a former jockey turned trainer, Baeza 
was 14 when he rode in his first race at 
Panama’s Juan Franco track. He fin- 
ished dead last, and after the race the 
stewards suspended him for being “in- 
ept.” Vowing “Some day I win the Ken- 
tucky Derby” Braulio took to haunting 
movie houses that showed newsreels of 
U.S. races (“Eddie Arcaro always won. 
He was a_ beautiful hand rider”), 
worked hard to earn his spurs in the 
hell-for-leather scrambles that are 
typical of racing in Panama. Between 
1956 and 1960 he won 912 races— 
about one-third of all the races in the 
country. Then, in February of 1960, 
on a visit to Hialeah, he ran into Chuck 
Parke, trainer of a string of thorough- 
breds owned by Florida Businessman 
Fred Hooper. “I knew he was great the 
first time I put him on a horse,” recalls 
Parke. “I told him to breeze a colt five 
furlongs in | min. 2 sec., and when I 
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Between us Jets, 


we can take you 200 or 2000 miles on Delta! 





Delta’s Big DC-8s and Convair 880s are long-range 

specialists. Their new short-to-medium range partner 

is the hightailed DC-9 which brings the benefits of Jet Aa , 
speed and comfort to many communities for the first j 
time. Next trip, Jet Delta all the way! 


Best thing that ever happened to air travel Atlanta Airport 
Atlanta, Georgia 3032( 


| 
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TRW herds horses by the billion 





Horsepower. Use it? We handle it. 

In cars. 

In trucks. 

Diesel locomotives. 

Road graders. 

Power mowers. 

This year we will make our two-billionth valve for an internal-combustion engine. 
We also help herd the horses in jet and rocket engines as well as torpedo systems. 
In fact, when you thumb the starter button on anything that rolls, 

flies, orbits or moves through water... chances are we've been there helping. 


Horsepower ? 


That's another name for TRW, a company diversified in aerospace, 
automotive and electronics. TRW INC.— headquarters in Cleveland, 


operations in 170 other places throughout the world. 








INJURED JOCKEY BAEZA 
Kindness is catching. 


looked at my watch I couldn't believe 
it. It read exactly 1 min. 2 sec.” Hooper | 
quickly signed up Baeza as contract 
jockey for his stable. 

Foreign jockeys have trouble adjust- 
ing to the carefully policed, mannerly 
ways of U.S. racing. Baeza had less 
than most: in six years, he has been 
“set down” for rough riding fewer 
times than almost any other top rider. 
He does have his idiosyncrasies: he 
wears his stirrups somewhat longer than 
U.S. jockeys do, sits straighter in the 
saddle, uses his whip only as a last re- 
sort—a fact that does not escape the 
notice of trainers, who dislike having 
their horses abused. “Braulio treats ‘em 
kinder,” Willie Shoemaker once com- 
mented, “and they run kinder for him.” 

Cash for the Contract. In 1961 Baeza 
nursed a long shot (odds: 65-1) named 
Sherluck to victory in the |4-mile Bel- 
mont Stakes. In 1963, aboard a 9-1 
shot, Chateaugay, he made up ten 
lengths to win the Kentucky Derby and 
realize his boyhood dream. In 1964 
Baeza had a falling-out with Hooper, 
settled it by buying back his contract 
for $100,000 in cash. He soon got half 
of that back from one horse alone: 
Ogden Phipps’s Buckpasser, who last 
year won $568,096, more money than 
any other two-year-old in history. 
Jockey Baeza’s cut: 10%. 

This year promises to be even better 
—barring any more accidents. Baeza | 
has the mount on John Galbreath’s un- 
beaten Graustark, who might become 
the first Triple Crown winner in 17 
years. Baeza is practicing for the Der- 
by, Preakness and Belmont by winning 
just about everything else in sight. Last 
month he became the first jockey ever 
to win five races in one day at Hialeah. 
Twice, he has won four in a day; six 
times, he has won three. Last week, with 
ten days still left of Hialeah’s 40-day 
meeting, Baeza had already won 47 | 
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Rockwell Report 


by A.C. Daugherty 
President 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ENAGERS PROBABLY come in for more abuse 
than they deserve. The stereotype is an 
addle-headed, Beatle-browed, irresponsible 
youngster intent on destruction of our adult 
institutions and totally indistinguishable from a thousand contemporaries. 
But we think we’ve spotted an encouraging countertrend. We recently 
had a request from a teacher to sell a share of our stock to his high school 
economics class. Since SEC regulations forbid this transaction, we referred 
him to a broker. But our curiosity was aroused and we made a few checks on 
how widely this economic education device is being used. 

It’s more common than you'd imagine, though precise statistics are not avail- 
able. Hundreds of high school classes hold shares in one way or another: hundreds 
more make “‘paper”’ investments. We're told there is a steadily increasing number 
of teenage investment clubs in operation, under interested adult sponsorship. 
The kids make their own investment decisions in both cases, and the adult 
participants say that they are pretty thorough in their analysis. 

Minors cannot own stock, of course, so the teenagers buy their shares 
through a teacher or parent. Some clubs continue their interest beyond 
high school age, reinvesting dividends and capital gains to take advantage 
of compounding. 

Added to the Junior Achievement program and the other traditional 
early experiences in free enterprise of paper routes and lemonade sales, 
teenage investment clubs are a hopeful sign that the next generation will 
not be economically illiterate after all. 





+ * * 


One of the 54 new power tools recently introduced by Rockwell is the first ever 
to offer both reciprocating and orbital cutting action in a single saw. It comes 
in one or two-speed models, with a full 1 horsepower motor that gives twice 
the power of other saws of this type. The construction trades we designed 
this saw for have found that it lives up to its name, “The Rockwell Tiger.’ A 
measure of the versatility of the all-purpose “'Tiger"’ is the fact that we provide 
26 kinds of blades for the different cutting jobs it can handle. 


* * * 


Designers in our Valve Division realize that they are working in a mature 
field: valves have been known and used since 3000 B.C. As a guide to areas of 
valve usage where innovation is needed—and promises adequate return— 
they have evolved the concept of a “Valve Cube.’’ To the two normal 
“dimensions”’ of temperature and pressure which dictate valve design, they 
have added a third, environment. This produces a three dimensional 
“universe”’ within which all valves may be plotted, and their performance 
analyzed. Application of the “Valve Cube” prompted development work by 
our Valve researchers which has resulted in Rockwell’s introduction of a 
new line of valves for urea service. The temperatures and pressures involved 
in this chemical process are not unusual, but the severity of corrosion and 
abrasion by the liquids handled has required replacement of ordinary valves 
in as little as six months. Rockwell’s new Urea valves have been designed 
for many times this service life, making the costs inherent in their stainless 
steel and titanium construction an economic bargain to producers of urea. 


* * * 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
makers of measurement and control devices, instruments, and power tools for 22 basic markets. 


Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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all over the world. 


thus eliminating fear and worry. 





Painful 
hemorrhoids? 


All too often, humans who sit and stand pay 
the price of vertical posture. Sitting and 
standing combine with the force of gravity to 
produce extra pressure on veins and tissues 
in and around the rectal area. The result may 
be painful, itching or burning hemorrhoids. 

The first.thought of hemorrhoid sufferers 
is to relieve their pain and discomfort. How- 
ever, of the products most often used for 
hemorrhoids, some contain no pain-killing 
agent at all... others have one too weak to 
provide necessary relief...and still others 
provide only lubrication. 

Now at last there is a formulation which 
concentrates on pain, It actually has over 8 
times more pain-killing power than the top- 
ical anesthetic most commonly used in hem- 
orrhoid remedies. 8 times the power to ease 
the itching, pain, and burning of hemorrhoids. 

The name of this product is Nupercainal. 
Nupercainal starts to work on contact. Pro- 
vides prolonged relief from pain. Soothes 
and lubricates. 

When you suspect you have hemorrhoids, 
check with your doctor. If hemorrhoids are 
the cause of your discomfort, chances are 
he'll recommend Nupercainal. 

_ Nupercainal is available without prescrip- 
tion at professional pharmacies everywhere. 
Ask for ointment or new suppositories with 
free pocket-pack. (Say New-per-cane-all.) 


Nupercainal’ 


over 8 times more pain-killing power 
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ATTAINING 
PEACE OF MIND 


If the stresses of living are causing you mental anguish, Autobiography 
of a Yogi by Paramahansa Yogananda can bring you inner calm and sub- 
lime spiritual comfort, as it has for hundreds of thousands of readers 


The late Paramahansa Yogananda was a great Master-Teacher of 
India, a friend of Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, and spiritual 
leaders of many faiths. He lived in America for 30 years to instruct 
Westerners in the practical applications of yoga in conquering all mate- 
rial obstacles by soul strength... in attaining communion with God and 


In this, his extraordinary life story, he tells his own spiritual experi- 
ences and shows how you, too, can attain inspiration and peace of mind 
...solve all the complex problems of your life. “Grateful to you for 
granting me some insight into this fascinating world.” 


Translated into 14 languages. 514 pp., $4.00 
Autobiography of a Yogi is available at most book stores. 


SELF-REALIZATION FELLOWSHIP, Publishers, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BIG BROTHER 


it takes a man to help a boy 





races—twice as many as his closest 
competitor, 15 shy of the track record 
Bill Hartack set in 1957, when he was 
the winningest jockey in the U.S. 


PRO BASKETBALL 
Wilt Talks Back 


Anybody who stands 7 ft. 1é in. 
tall makes a pretty good target, and 
Wilt (“the Stilt”) Chamberlain has taken 
his share of abuse from fans (who holler 
“goon” and “freak") and sportswriters 
(who call him a poor team player). 
Wilt's answers take up most of the space 
in the National Basketball Associa- 
tion’s record book. He has scored as 
many as 100 points in a single night. 
He also has taken more shots at the 
basket (63), sunk more free throws 
(28) and collected more rebounds (55) 
in one game than anybody else. Last 
week against the Detroit Pistons, Wilt 
got the record he wanted most of all. 
Playing in his 523rd game, Chamber- 
lain sank a free throw for the 20,88 1st 
point of his career and broke Bob Pet- 
tit’s alltime N.B.A. scoring mark. 

“This means more to me than any- 
thing,” Wilt said afterward. Anything, 
that is, except winning—which the Phil- 
adelphia 76ers did, 149 to 123, and 
which they have been doing all season 
with such regularity that last week they 
trailed the World Champion Boston Celt- 
ics by only 4 game. With Wilt averag- 
ing 34.6 points and 24 rebounds a game, 
getting plenty of help from the likes of 
Hal Greer, Chet Walker and Bill Cun- 
ningham, Chamberlain may yet have 
the ultimate reply for his critics: an 
N.B.A. championship. 





CHAMBERLAIN SETTING RECORD 
Shots from the target. 
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They're people in motion. On the go. Setting the pace for the good life. Carte Blanche is their kind of 
charge card. The one that can keep pace with them —and with you. Jetting you there. Anywhere. On major 
airlines, with up to two years to pay. Carte Blanche keeps you ahead with such meaningful innovations 
as: () $250,000 group accident insurance. [] National Restaurant Association 
endorsement. [] Credit recognition at over 1,300 hospitals. [] The "HERS" card 
for women. Your Carte Blanche charge card is honored at 140,000 preferred estab- 
lishments including internationally famous Hilton hotels, other fine hotels, motels, 
restaurants, resorts, shops, car rental agencies, major oil company service sta- 
tions coast-to-coast. Be modern. Be mobile. Be an Insider. Pick up an application 
at one of the “in” places. Or write now to: Carte Blanche, 3460 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, California 90005. YOUR INSTANT FARE FOR JETTING THERE. 
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PAINTING 


Distiller of Sunshine 

The mark of modern art, like that of 
modern science, is continuous experi- 
mentation. The results often seem to 
aim more at style obsolescence than at 
great masterpieces rivaling those of the 
past. But as ism tumbles after ism, the 
greatest accolades have gone to those 
artists who have painted through the 
revolutionary styles of their times and 
arrived at a style uniquely their own. 


Few have achieved a more luxuriant 
signature than Henri Matisse. 
A dozen years have passed since 


Matisse died at the ripe age of 84, at a 
time when it could be fairly said that 
he was—with Picasso—France’s most 
popular artist. He had had two mu- 
seums (at Le Cateau-Cambrésis, his 
home town, and in Cimiez, above Nice) 
devoted to his works; his oils had com- 
manded five-figure prices for more than 
20 years. Currently, the first compre- 
hensive retrospective of Matisse’s work 
since his death, totaling 345 works in 
all media, is traveling across the U.S." 
The exhibition (see color pages) mag- 
nificently highlights his achievement; it 
also documents what a long, arduous 
path he followed. 

Purity and Joy. For artistic success 
was not something that came easily to 
this provincial grain merchant's son. 
His first student efforts look as if they 
had been painted in a damp attic. He 
laboriously copied Louvre masterpieces, 
lasted only a few days as a student of 
Academician William-Adolphe Bougue- 
reau, who told him, “You will never 
learn how to draw.” 


Now at U.C.L.A.’s new Dickson Art Cen- 
ter, it goes next to Chicago and Boston, 


But the young artist persisted. He 
went to London to study the sunset 
Turners, which expanded his palette. 
He encountered Japanese prints, which 
banished shadows and freed him from 
tunnel-vision perspective. He tinkered 
with impressionism, dabbled in pointil- 
lism, and became the leading colorist 
of fauvism. Eventually, he discovered 
Matissism. 

What he discovered, said Matisse, 
was “something that was always the 
same and that, at first glance, | thought 
to be monotonous repetition, It was the 
mark of my personality. | made an 
effort to develop this personality by 
counting above all on my intuition. | 
said to myself: ‘I have colors, a canvas, 
and I must express myself with purity.” ” 
Once he had found his signature, he 
repeated it with joy. To those who criti- 
cized his variations on the nude and the 
interior, he replied: “No two fig leaves 
are alike, yet each one cries ‘fig tree.’ 

Seraglios & Poufs. His performance 
on canvas shows that in finding his own 
style, Matisse had simply let his left 
hand tell him what his right hand should 
do. In 1911 and 1912, he visited sunny 
Morocco and, like Delacroix 80 years 
before him, fell in love with its Moorish 
seraglios and sultry colors. He let his 
brush line course over his canvas like 
an enchanted cobra. His arabesques 
were forever caressing a woman's con- 
tours as he painted the harem dream, 
the half-naked houri sprawled in diaph- 
anous pantaloons, the odalisque sinking 
into an interlace of poufs, screens and 
rugs. To charges that he was painting 
erotic nudes, Matisse replied: “It is not 
a woman; it is a picture,” 

Matisse meant his art to soothe, not 
shock. Said he: “I dream of an art that 
is pure, calm and free of disturbing sub- 
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EXHIBITION AT U.C.LA. 
Documents along the path to discovery. 
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MATISSE & MODEL (CIRCA 1944) 
Lines like an enchanted cobra. 





ject matter—something like a comfort- 
able armchair in which one can recover 
from physical fatigue.” One of his early 
teachers, Gustave Moreau, had pre- 
dicted: “Matisse will simplify painting.” 


He did, without sacrificing delicacy. 
Said Matisse: “I want to reach that 
state of condensation of sensations 


which constitute a picture.” He simply 
distilled sunshine. 

Conquering the Spectrum. For 14 
years before his death, Matisse suffered 
from intestinal cancer. In his town 
house in Nice, he painted from his bed 
or wheelchair, surrounded by women— 
his beautiful secretary, two models, a 
nurse, cook and maid. Even though an 
invalid, he still drew in masterly style 
using a 10-ft. bamboo pole with a 
crayon on its tip. With this and a pair 
of scissors, he created his last great 
masterpiece, the Chapel of the Rosary 
at Vence. With cut-out colored paper 
he designed stained glass, tile stations 
of the Cross, even abstract chasubles. 
In carving his colors with his hands in 
forms that startlingly foretold hard- 
edge abstraction, Matisse conquered the 
spectrum with his arabesque line. It 
was more than a homage to God. The 
chapel fulfilled in lines of color the lines 
of poetry that he loved best. a phrase 
by Baudelaire, which Matisse himself 
had used to title several of his works: 

La, tout nest qwordre et beauté, 

Luxe, calme et volupté. 


Schoolmaster of the Abstract 
A few days before he died last week 
of a heart attack, Bavarian-born Hans 
Hofmann, 85, stopped by at Manhat- 
tan’s Kootz Gallery to see his current 
exhibition, 21 large oils, all but two 
painted within the last year. A pretty, 
13-year-old schoolgirl, feasting her eyes 
on the bright rectangles aswim in im- 
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The effervescent colors, intricate patterns and suffused 


lights of North Africa are a recurrent theme and 
the real subject of Matisse’s Moorish Screen (/922) 





Hot colors are brilliantly orches- 
trated in patterns against the pale 


A favorite theme of Matisse’s was the relation of the artist 
to his model. In this 1919 oil study, he was less concerned for the painting, 


tablecloth in Oranges (19/2), a 
Fauve painting owned by Picasso. 











Line drawing of model sprawled in 
curvy abandon in this 1935 artist’s-eye 


with rendering the nude, who simply serves as the occasion 
than in recording the complex interior. 
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( ¥ a Sleeping Woman, painted in 1940 as France fell, is elegiac 
~ aN \ 


in mood, with the figure flatly positioned like a dove at rest, 


wew demonstrates “uncanny control of 


his rippling, rhythmic draftsmanship. 
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In his painting, as in his sculpture, Matisse tended to ab- 
stract his figures. In the monumental Pink Nude (/935), 


he stripped female anatomy to its essential volumes. 





In Matisse’s Large Interior in Red (/948), line 
and color are used less to capture the room's real- 
ity than to exploit overall feverish intensity of hue. 
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HOFMANN & “IMAGE OF FEAR” 
Push pull, quick click. 


pastos of Christmas-color oils, turned 
to the great, grey, shambling man and 
asked timidly, “Aren't you Mr. Hot- 
mann?” With a beam, he nodded, re- 
plied, “And of course you paint your- 
self.” For him there was no higher 
activity and he meant it as a return 
compliment. 

And if someone did not paint, he 
could take care of that too, for Hof- 
mann was a born teacher. His knowl- 
edge of the convulsions of 20th century 
art was firsthand. He had known Pi- 
casso, worked alongside Matisse in 
sketch classes in Paris. Synthesizing such 
high-key colorism with cubism, he prac- 
ticed and preached an intuitive, joyous 
abstract expressionism. His doctrine of 
“push and pull,” by which he tried to 
reintroduce the tensions once created 
by depth perspective into the picture 
plane, flattened by modern artists, be- 
came the byword of abstract expression- 
ism, and he himself became the move- 
ment’s prime mentor. In his Red Trickle 
of 1939, he pioneered the drip tech- 
nique that his friend Jackson Pollock 
Was to make his most famous format. 

Pupils poured trom his classes in New 
York and Provincetown, including Lou 
ise) Nevelson, Larry Rivers, Richard 
Stankiewicz. But he openly confessed. 
“As an artist, | Know that art cannot be 
taught. All you can do is try to bring 
out in the individual whatever you think 
can be brought out.” But he was most 
emphatic that art be seen as the realm 
of endless possibilities. where one can 
do anything and express anything. Said 
he: “Art must not imitate physical life 
Art must have a life of its own—a 
spiritual life.” 
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PIANISTS 


The Undeniable Romantic 
See Cover) 

Slowly, solemnly Artur Rubinstein un- 
furled his arms and began to play the 
familiar melody. His nobly sloping brow 
tilted heavenward, his wispy white hair 
swirled about his dome like a wreath of 
cumulo-cirrus, his milky blue eyes shut- 
tered in repose. Then, suddenly, every- 
thing went haywire. His left hand skit- 
tered out of control, his right did nip- 
ups. Harmonies collided, the tempo 
skidded and stumbled. Rubinstein did 
not bat an eye. His family and friends, 
huddled around the Steinway in a Man- 
hattan hotel room, laughed heartily. 


leggy young blonde entered, he shot an 
appraising eye at her. “Hmm, not bad,” 
he murmured. “Shall I ask her to dance? 
No, she’s too serious.” And on he 
waltzed. 

Arriving early at Boston’s Symphony 
Hall the following afternoon, Rubin- 
stein found that Liszt's Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 10 had erroneously been put 
into the program. He had not played it in 
two years. With scarcely a shrug, he 
retired to a piano backstage to brush 
up. By concert time he had it down pat, 
and during the performance he played 
it faultlessly. Later, after the inevitable 
post-concert dinner party in the sub- 
urbs, Rubinstein decided to hire a lim- 
ousine for the 200-mile return trip to 


BEN MARTIN 
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RUBINSTEIN AT CHICAGO'S ORCHESTRA HALL 
With a kind of built-in “Hit Parade” network. 


Artur was cutting up again and, as he 
brought the melody back under control, 
they sang out lustily: “Happy birthday 
to youuu . * Rubinstein beamed. 

So, in typical playful fashion, began 
the 80th year of the world’s greatest 
pianist. The birthday only a few 
weeks ago, and the days that followed 
were typical, too, of Rubinstein, There 
was a concert to be played in Boston, so 
he packed his suitcases, not forgetting a 
shoe bag crammed with the good-luck 
charms that his four children have given 
him over the years—baby shoes, a tur- 
quoise marble, a set of jacks, a pipe- 
cleaner doll, an acorn, a crumbled plas- 
ter angel. He put on his fur-lined blue 
suede shoes and his long navy blue over- 
coat with the wide Persian lamb lapels, 
cocked his black beaver fedora rakishly 
over one eye, and headed for the airport. 

"Let's Do It." In the baggage-claim 
room at the Boston terminal, Rubinstein 
perked an ear to the oozy wash of Mu- 
zak and began to shuffle across the floor 
with an imaginary partner. When a 


was 
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Manhattan. “Let's do it!” he cried, “It 
will be an adventure!” 

A Feast. As the car plowed through 
a snowstorm along the turnpike, Rubin 
stein gaily sang along with the car radio 
in a voice that sounded like a gargling 
cello. He pulled out a great smokestack 
of a cigar, passed it beneath his nose, 
pierced one end, lit it, puffed three 
times, closed his eyes, leaned back and 
sighed. “Ahhh, good!” Basking in a lazy 
curl of smoke, he mused: “At every 
concert I leave a lot to the moment. I 
must have the unexpected, the unfore- 
seen. I want to risk, to dare. | want to be 
surprised by what comes out. I want to 
enjoy it more than the audience, That 
way the music can bloom anew. It’s 
like making love. The act is always the 
same, but each time it’s different.” 

Everything is different, everything ts 
an adventure to Rubinstein—the Bos- 
ton concert, the limousine ride, the cigar, 
the subsequent performances in Toron- 
to, Washington, Chicago. He plays 
on life as he plays on the piano— 


with style, with taste, with exuberance, 
and with a spontaneity that is all the 
more breathtaking because it is marvel- 
ously original. Last month, within a peri- 
od of ten days, he reeled off eight ma- 
jor concertos by Beethoven, Mozart and 
Brahms in Carnegie Hall; few other in- 
strumentalists in the world, regardless 
of age or standing, would have attempted 
such a grueling program—and none 
could have matched it. 

The concerts were billed as the anni- 
versary of yet another adventure, the 
60th year since Rubinstein’s American 
debut. Anniversary? Rubinstein likes to 
pretend that he cannot stand the thought 
of such a dreary thing. “I hate anniver- 
saries!” he roars. “They are feasting on 
something that is stale.” Not so. They 
are feasting a most remarkable virtuo- 
so. Rubinstein has played more con- 
certs before more people, sold more 
record albums (more than 5,000,000), 
grossed more money and attracted a 
more widely popular following than any 
other classical instrumentalist in  histo- 
ry. At a time when artists 25 years his 
junior are gearing down for retirement, 
he is shifting into overdrive. This season 
he will perform virtually every third day 
in concert halls from Ithaca to Istanbul. 
The real wonder is not that he is still go- 
ing so strong, but that he is playing bet- 
ter than ever 

"Musical Valise.'' It is not solely a 
matter of technique: he has always had 
an abundance of that. It has to do 
rather with style, with the maturing of 
a heart and mind plunged into a lifelong 
love affair with music and, to a degree 
few men are blessed to know, with life 
itself. Fired by this infinite capacity for 
self-renewal, Rubinstein has simply nev- 
er stopped improving. Where the art- 
istry of most virtuosos begins to decline 
at about 60, he has conquered the 
heady impetuosity that sometimes 
flawed the playing of his early years. He 
thrives by infusing a dash of improvisa- 
tion, “a drop of fresh blood,” into each 
performance. He will even experiment 
with new fingerings “that suddenly oc- 
cur to me” in the middle of a perform- 
ance. “It is dangerous, I admit,” he 
says, “but that is the way music devel- 
ops.” As a result, says Pianist Rudolf 
Serkin, “his music is becoming more re- 
flective, but at the same time it is be- 
coming younger. It’s almost as if he's 
playing everything for the first time.” 

Indeed, Rubinstein is not content 
merely to rework his repertory. He is 
constantly developing it. It is not easy, 
for his “musical valise,” as he calls it, 
is already brimming with the widest 
repertory of any living pianist. As far 
back as 1919, he played a series of 27 
recitals in Mexico City with only an oc- 
casional repetition. Since then his cata- 
logue has expanded in all directions, 
with the exception of the avant-garde, 
“whom I leave to the youngsters.” He 
has long been the world’s reigning Cho- 
pinist. he excels in French impression- 
istic and modern Spanish music, and he 
is as at home with Bach as he is with 
Stravinsky. 
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Back to Mozart. As a Stripling. Ru- 
binstein often lived at the mercy of im- 
presarios who wanted him to perform 
only the crowd pleasers—Liszt. Tchai- 
kovsky, Rachmaninoff. “They never lis- 
tened to me,” he growls, “just to the box 
office.” Now, like an aging Romeo, he 
has “come back to Mozart on my 
knees.” That alone is quite an achieve- 
ment. “You remember what Schnabel 
said about Mozart sonatas?” recalls Ru- 
binstein. “ “Too easy tor children, too 
difficult for artists.” So it is: Mozart 
demands a fidelity to rhythm that few 
performers can ever master. It is char- 
acteristic of Rubinstein’s magic that 
even having returned so late in life to 
Mozart, he plays the music impeccably. 

Next month he will tackle Brahms’s 
Sonata in F Major for piano and cello 
with Gregor Piatigorsky. He has never 
played it before. But Cellist Piatigorsky 
is not at all concerned. “Artur.” he 
says, “will read the score on the plane 
to California, and he will make it sink 
into his mind and into his fingers. and 
when he arrives, he will know it better 
than I, who have played it all my life.” 

Rubinstein’s feats of memory are leg- 
endary. In 1903 he caused a sensation 
in Warsaw by performing Paderewski's 
Sonata in E Flat Minor the day after 
it was published: he learned César 
Franck’s complex Svinphonic Variations 
on the train en route to a concert hall 
in Madrid. He can commit a sonata to 
memory in one hour, and he can play as 
many as 250 lieder. His friends used to 
play a kind of “Stump Artur” game in 
which they would call out titles—ex- 
cerpts from symphonies, operas, Cole 
Porter scores—to see if he could play 
them. “Stumped Friends” would have 
been a better name for it. “Rubinstein,” 
says Conductor Edouard van Remoor- 
tel, “is the only pianist you could wake 
up at midnight and ask to play any of 
the 38 major piano concertos.” 

“When I play, I turn the pages in my 
mind,” he explains, “and I know that 
in the bottom right-hand corner of this 
page is a little coffee stain. and on that 
page I have written molto vivace.” He 
has, in fact. a kind of built-in Mir Pa- 
rade network that spins music on re- 
quest through his inner ear. “At break- 
fast.” says Rubinstein, “I might pass a 
Brahms symphony in my head. Then | 
am called to the phone, and half an hour 
later | find its been going on all the 
time and I'm in the third movement.” 

Yet, for all the powers of the mind, 
the one overriding trait that makes 
Rubinstein percolate is rooted in his 
spirit. He is a hopelessly rosy-eyed. 
warm-blooded, big-hearted, card-carry- 
ing romantic. On the Old World side, 
his pianistic pedigree dates back to 
some of the great masters and to the 
very origins of the instrument. Violinist 
Josef Joachim, Brahms’s great friend, 
was Rubinstein’s mentor. Rubinstein 
got his piano training from Karl Hein- 
rich Barth, who was taught by the 
man (Franz Liszt), who was taught by 
the man (Karl Czerny), who was taught 
by the man—Ludwig van Beethoven. 
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Rings & Springs. Early 19th century 
piano teachers were altogether baffled 
by the newfangled instrument. All sorts 
of torturous devices were invented for 
the purpose of getting the pianist’s 
hands to the keyboard properly. Stu- 
dents’ arms were clamped down with 
iron rails, their fingers wrapped with 
wires, rings and springs. Beethoven, 
flailing the keys like a startled bird, 
helped do away with such practices. He 
also did away with quite a few pianos, 
which in his day were rather fragile, 
spindle-legged affairs with 61 keys. 
When he performed, an assistant stood 
by to take out the broken strings. 

With the arrival of Chopin and Liszt, 
romanticism came to full flower. Cho- 
pin, who at the peak of his career 
weighed only 97 Ibs., was an artist of 
delicate expression: he taught the piano 
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cesses was led by Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Josef Hofmann and Artur Schnabel. 
Their approach was cautious, logical, 
austere, Their devotion to classic purity, 
to the sanctity of the composer's intent, 
spawned a new school of junior-execu- 
tive pianists, most of them Americans, 
noted for their technical brilliance and 
carbon-copy sameness. Rubinstein, with 
more regret than scorn, calls them 
“bank clerks.” They practice. practice, 
practice—and when they go onstage, 
so remote is their detachment from 
their audience that they practice some 
more. 

Like a Bee. Somewhere between the 
last gush of the romantics and the first 
blush of the moderns, emerged Artur 
Rubinstein. Like a browser at a rum- 
mage sale, he sampled the new and the 
old and took the best from each. From 
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Like an aging Romeo, growing younger. 


to breathe. Liszt taught it to belch fire. 
A saturnine dandy with flowing shoul- 
der-length blond hair and a dress coat 
aglitter with medals, he combined vir- 
tuosity with showmanship, worked him- 
self into such a lather that he would 
sometimes faint. Women hurled their 
jewels on the stage and fought over 
the green doeskin gloves that he de- 
liberately left on the piano. 

Pinkie in the Brandy. Among Liszt's 
most notable heirs were Paderewski 
and Russia’s Vladimir de Pachmann. 
Paderewski, who sported a shock of 
golden-red hair that would dent a hedge 
clipper, toured with an entourage in a 
private Pullman car. Yet he was so 
insecure about his playing that he prac- 
ticed 17 hours a day and often had to 
he shoved onto the stage. De Pach- 
mann was dubbed “the Chopinzee.” He 
used to dip cach pinkie in a glass of 
brandy before a recital and frequently 
interrupted himself mid-performance to 
tell the audience how well he was doing. 

The inevitable revolt against such ex- 


the new he learned 


respect’ for the 
notes; from the old. devotion to what 


goes on between the notes. “I ap- 
proached all those pianists like a bee.” 
he says. “I owe them quite a lot, but I 
dismissed a lot in them too. If there's 
anything original about me, it is a com- 
posite of all of them.” Compared with 
the best of his contemporaries, Rubin- 
stein may lack some of the technical 
wizardry of Vladimir Horowitz, the in- 
tensely cerebral approach of Rudolf 
Serkin, or the mystical flights of Sviato- 
slav Richter. But the sum of his parts 
adds up to much more. 

When he strides onto a concert stage 
today, there is not a virtuoso living who 
can match his communion with the au- 
dience. “I love it like a woman,” he 
says. His bearing becomes regal. his 
face is masked in concentration. His 
back erect, he kneads his fingers. bows 
his head for a moment's thought. and 
then eases into the keyboard. In driv- 
ing home a run of climactic chords, 
he rises higher and higher off the piano 
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THE HELPING HANDS 
Good for cleaning the piano’s teeth. 


bench as though he were intent on 
physically overwhelming the music. In 
more lyrical moods, his arms and 
hands move with a kind of gracefully 
looping symmetry, and always his eyes 
stare into space, “I like to look up 
over the piano so I can listen and 
follow the lines of the piece,” he ex- 
plains. “Looking at your fingers for ac- 
curacy is too confusing. I'd rather miss 
a few notes than play by phrases instead 
of as a whole.” 

Pedal & Heart. This ability to project 
the grand design of the music, to crys- 
tallize the ebb and flow of its inner 
voices, is at the foundation of Rubin- 
artistry. His music, especially 
compared with the neurotic fancy-flights 
of other pianists, is also remarkable for 
its sanity, directness and healthy emo- 
tionalism. Beyond that, he possesses an 
elegance of tone that is the envy of the 
profession. With a combination of ped- 
al, touch and heart, he sings his way 
into the poetic soul of the music. He can 
take a diminuendo passage and without 
spoiling the line, make it grow progres- 
sively softer while articulating cach note 
straight to the back row of the hall. That 
a piece of percussive machinery like 
the piano can be made to produce such 
distinctions in tone is nothing short of 
miraculous. 

Rubinstein has no idea how he pro- 
duces his tone. It comes partly from a 
physique that looks as though it had 
walked out of a fun-house mirror. His 
dimensions (5 ft. 8 in., 167 Ibs.) are 
deceiving. His trunk is too short for his 
legs; yet he has the arms and hands of 
a man twice his size. His biceps are 
as big as a shotputter’s, and his fist 
looks like the business end of a sledge 
hammer. His fingers, whose tips are 
cushioned from years of “cleaning the 
piano’s teeth,” are spatula-shaped; the 
all-important little finger is as long as 
the index finger, which is just a shade 
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shorter than the middle finger. Thus, 
with the extension of his long thumbs, 
he can encompass a twelve-note spread 
on the keyboard. Most pianists are 
happy if they can handle a tenth. 

When it comes to exercising the fin- 
gers, Rubinstein contends that too much 
practice destroys the spontaneity of a 
performance. Besides, he says, “I want 
to live—live passionately. So I don’t 
believe in all this nonsense of tying one- 
self to the keyboard all day.” While 
most musicians practice for five or six 
hours every day, he will go for days 
without looking at a piano. Some 
younger pianists, he says, in their note- 
niggling pursuit of perfection, end up 
“taking a performance out of their 
pocket instead of out of their heart.” 
This lack of involvement, he feels, ex- 
tends to the audience as well, a result 
of being raised on note-perfect stereo 
recordings. Says Rubinstein: “In the 
old days, young girls would commit 
suicide after an overwhelming musical 
performance. Nowadays they go to 
Schrafft’s and have some ice cream.” 

Little Fiend. There are few musi- 
cians today who can claim such a first- 
hand connection with “the old days.” 
Rubinstein was born in 18 in the 
shabby industrial town of Lodz, Poland, 
where his father owned a small hand- 
loom factory. He was the last of seven 
children. “My mother did not want a 
seventh child,” he explains, “so she de- 
to get rid of me before I was 
born. Then a marvelous thing happened 
My aunt dissuaded her, and so I was per- 
mitted to be born. Think of it! It was a 
miracle!” 

As a toddler, he would eavesdrop on 
his sisters’ piano lessons, and by the 





cided 


time he was three he was “a terrible 
little fiend about music, screaming 
when his sisters struck a sour note, 


banging the piano lid down on their 
fingers. At four, he was performing at 





charity concerts, pressing his engraved 
calling cards on everyone he met: Ar- 
TUR THE GREAT PIANO VIRTUOSO. It an- 
noyed him even then that people always 
asked if he was any kin to the great 
Anton Rubinstein, and so he took to 
prancing around town with the words 
NO RELATION inscribed on the front ol 
his sailor cap 

At eight, he was playing in Berlin 
under the sharp eye of Josef Joachim, 
who soon brought the Wunderkind to 
Barth. At eleven, he played Mozart's 
Concerto in A Major with the Berlin 
Symphony. In 1906, thanks to the influ- 
ence of a U.S. music critic who had 
heard him play at Paderewski’s Swiss 
villa, the young pianist was signed for a 
tour of the U.S. It was a dud. At his de- 
but in Carnegie Hall, the critics dismissed 
Rubinstein for being, as one put it, “haltf- 
baked—not a prodigy, not an adult.” 
Those were the days when he was play- 
ing with more fire than accuracy. 

King & Queen. Dejected, Rubinstein 
returned to Europe, and for the next 
four years he missed as many meals as 
he did notes. Nothing seemed to go 
right. He tried suicide, but the frazzled 
belt he used snapped under his weight 
“The American critics were right,” he 
admits. “In those days I dropped maybe 
30% of the notes. My difficulty 
that I had so much vitality and dash 
that I could get away with murder in 
Europe. But in America they felt that 
because they paid their money they 
were entitled to hear all the notes.” 

At length he drifted to London and 
soon became a favorite performer in 
the great salons. He chummed around 
with Henry James, Gertrude Stein, Nor- 
man Douglas, Joseph Conrad, and he 
often stayed up half the night playing 
chamber music with such pickup part- 
ners as Pablo Casals and Jacques Thi- 
baud. When World War I came, he 
went to Paris and served for a time as 
a translator for the Allies. Then his 
friend John Singer Sargent introduced 
him to a wealthy patroness who ar- 
ranged for him to play in Spain. He 
needed a passport, so the lady wangled 
forged papers through a friend who was 
the mistress of the Russian ambassador 

Rubinstein was scheduled to play only 
four concerts in Spain, but his hot- 
handed treatment of Spanish music so 
floored the audiences that he crisscrossed 
the country for 120 additional perform- 
ances. He was feted and fawned over 
like a toreador. The Queen Mother, 
Maria Cristina, invited him to the palace 


was 


for tea. King Alfonso XIII became an 
intimate. (“He was the most tone-deal 
man I ever knew,” says Rubinstein 


“From the time he was seven, he was 
accompanied by a man 
nudge him whenever the national an- 
them was played.”) His new success led 
to a tour of Latin America, where the 
Mexicans carried him through the streets 
on their shoulders. 

Bunch of the Boys. The Rubinstein 
who returned to Paris in 1920 had mon- 
ey, a growing reputation, and a still un- 


assigned to 
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satiated hunger for the gay life of a 
gadabout bachelor (“I was 90% _ inter- 
ested in women,” he chuckles). He 
shared an apartment with a count, 
tooled around the boulevards in “a little 
carriage,” and “was thin as a stick be- 
cause I never went to bed until the morn- 
ing.” On Saturday nights he toured the 
cafés with a bunch of the boys—Mil- 
haud, Auric, Poulenc—and helped pop- 
ularize their music, as well as that of 
his friends Debussy, Saint-Saéns, Ravel 
and Heitor Villa-Lobos (whom he had 
discovered playing the cello in the pit of 
a Rio de Janeiro movie theater). 

He hobnobbed with dukes and prin- 
cesses, sat up all night drinking cham- 
pagne with Cocteau and Picasso ("I 
Knew him before he was Picasso and 1 
was Rubinstein”). He cultivated a taste 
for fine wines, rich food, rare books, 
imported cigars, expressionistic paint- 
ings. He was the darling of Europe, 
hopscotching from the Riviera to Vien- 
na to London, charming friends in eight 
languages. 

A Double Life. But he was troubled. 
“Musically speaking,” he recalls, “I was 
leading a double life. At home, I was a 
different man. | loved the classics, but 
I knew I could wow any audience with 
De Falla’s Fire Dance. | was too little 
involved in the job I had to do, which 
was to develop my talent.” Then in 1926 
he met Aniela (“Nela”), the handsome, 
honey-blonde daughter of Polish Con- 
ductor Emil Mlynarski. She was 17, he 
was 39. When he finally got around to 
proposing to her beneath the Chopin 
monument in Warsaw, Nela was doubt- 
ful. It seems that Rubinstein’s lady of 
the moment, sensing a rival, had fol- 
lowed him and was threatening to make 
a scene. He got rid of her, made up to 
Nela, and after a persistent courtship 
married her in London in 1932. A year 
later they had their first child, Eva. 
That started Rubinstein thinking about 
the future. Says he: “I didn’t want peo- 
ple telling my child after I died, ‘What 
a pianist your father might have been!’ ™ 
In 1934, he took his family to a moun- 
tain cottage in southeastern France, 
rented an old upright piano and set it 
up in a nearby stable. Often playing 
by candlelight, Rubinstein labored for 
three months, working as much as nine 
hours a day, polishing his technique and 
repertory. The discipline took. Into his 
fingers he poured his long-suffocated 
musical genius; it began to open like a 
long-forgotten well. And then, he says, 
“It was like that line in My Fair Lady: 
‘By Jove, he’s got it!’ I became a pi- 
anist.”” He was 47. 

In the three years that followed, the 
new Rubinstein poured wondrous cas- 
cades of music into all the concert halls 
of Europe. Sol Hurok brought him to 

Who is now married to Yale University 
Chaplain William Sloane Coffin Jr. The other 
children are Paul, 31, advertising manager 
for the RCA Victor Red Seal records; Alina, 
21, a French literature major at New York Uni 
versity; and John, 19, a drama major at 


U.C.L.A,. 
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America in 1937, and at 50, Rubinstein 
became a new idol. Everywhere, audi- 
ences clamored for him, and the critics 
threw superlatives at his fingers. During 
World War Il, he moved his family 
to Hollywood, bought a rambling 15- 
room mansfon next door to Ingrid 
Bergman and soon became movieland’s 
great bon vivant. He chummed around 
with the Basil Rathbones and the Ron- 
ald Colmans, gave lavish garden parties, 
darted in and out of the gossip columns 
and society pages like a butterfly. There 
were self-deprecating chortles (“My 
profile looks like a fish”) and gag-filled 
larks (the papers ran a picture of him 
playing an accordion in a combo with 
Greer Garson on maracas, Danny Kaye 
on bass and Cesar Romero on fiddle). 
He dubbed the piano score for a film 
(I've Always Loved You) and collect- 
ed $85,000 for the three days’ work. 
His RCA Victor records sold so well 
that he called his place “The House 
That Victor Built.” 

Tireless Rounds. There was chamber 
music with some of the “local talent” 
like Heifetz and Piatigorsky. Once, the 
story goes, Albert Einstein began to 
play a violin and piano sonata with Ru- 
binstein. Einstein missed a cue in one 
passage and came in four beats late. 
They started again, and again Einstein 
flubbed. They began once more, and the 
great scientist again missed the cue. 
Finally, the exasperated Rubinstein 
cried, “For God's sake, Professor, can't 
you even count up to four?” 

All the while, he continued his tireless 
round of concertizing. To this day, Ru- 
binstein boasts proudly that he has never 
canceled a performance. Touring Israel 
in 1952 he smashed his right hand in a 
bureau drawer, incapacitating his fourth 
finger. He played the concert anyway, 
sticking to his difficult program (which 


included a piano version of Stravinsky's 
Petrushka), refingering the pieces as he 
went along. Everywhere he went, he 


sold out the house, eventually com- 
manded $6,000 a performance. 

Fine Bindings. He gave up his Cal- 
ifornia home and, although he kept an 
apartment in Manhattan, Rubinstein has 
always considered Paris his home base. 
He maintains a house there, on the 
Rue Foch, next door to Debussy’s old 
home, as well as a summer place on the 
Costa del Sol. Still, he rarely gets a 
chance to stay in one place for long. 
He has never stopped living well, and 
indeed, next to his music, he loves trav- 
cling best. “If I were not a pianist,” he 
says, “I would be a travel agent.” He 
could also be a professional connois- 
seur. He owns a fine collection of paint- 
ings and 2,000 rare books (“I could cry 
over a book with a fine binding”). His 
ties come from Turnbull's in London, 
his handmade shirts from Barclay’s in 
Paris, his suits from Caraceni in Rome, 
his hats from Gélot of Paris, his eau de 
cologne from Penhaligon of London. He 
eats well at Drouant’s in Paris, Taverna 
Flavia in Rome, La Cote Basque in 
Manhattan and Scott’s in London (the 
coffee shop in Chicago’s Pick-Congress 
Hotel, he says dreamily, makes the 
best waffles). 

His cigars are the best. When he 
sensed the shift of politics in Cuba, he 
bought 3,000 of his favorite Upmann 
Montecristos at 75¢ apiece, and had 
them stored in the humidor in Manhat- 
tan’s "21" Club, from which he draws, 
in miserly fashion, enough for two or 
three smokes a day. “It’s not a vice,” he 
explains. “If I couldn't get the right 
brands, I wouldn't smoke at all. You 
know, in films when a soldier is dying, 
the first thing they do is stuff a cig- 
arette into his mouth, and he dies hap- 
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pily. If I were that soldier and you 
stuffed a cigar in my mouth, I'd kick 
you. The occasion has to be right.” 

Play Something. He is also an in- 
veterate raconteur. “I love to talk,” he 
says. “But I jump around. If IT tell you 
I like this lamp, I'm likely to start talk- 
ing about Nietzsche or pre-Bach music 
or Chinese art or God knows what.” 
One of Rubinstein’s favorite stories con- 
cerns his first meeting with the Duke of 
Windsor. 

“| first met him at a private dinner in 
London when he was the Prince of 
Wales. I was in a very good mood that 
evening and amused him very much. 
He wouldn't let me go: he took me to 
two clubs and to the theater. At 3 o'clock 
in the morning, he said suddenly, ‘I 
don't know much about music, but I 
hear you're very good. Would you mind 
playing something?’ I couldn't say no to 
the Prince of Wales, so we drove up to 
St. James's Palace and went into a draw- 
ing room. In the corner was the piano, 





a Louis Quinze relic with thin little 
legs and lots of pictures on it. "My 
mother. Queen Mary, arranged that,’ 


the Duke said. | saw I couldn't do much 
with the piano, so | decided to play a 
Chopin Polonaise, invariably an effective 
piece for an unmusical person. When I 
struck the first big fortissimo chord, the 
entire piano collapsed at my Mhat 
was the end of the concert.” 

The Worst Hours. If there is ever a 
time when Rubinstein is not his gregari- 
ous, fun-loving self, it ts 


feet 


in the hours 
If he arrives early, he 
likes to watch television (he knows the 
plots of all the soup operas) or go to the 
movies—any movie. He will practice 
thirds under his hat while he 
watches the film. and in the taxi later, 
he will drum out the right-hand portion 
of a Chopin étde. Back at the hotel 
room, as Nela Rubinstein fiddles nervy 
ously with her gold necklace, her hus- 
band will warm up a bit at the piano 


before a concert 


scales in 


“Those are the worst hours,” she says. 
“To pity him: wrong. To try to calm 
him: wrong. If he fumes, he wants you 
to fume with him. There is nothing you 
can do, really, Certain subjects are ta- 
boo at these times—anything upsetting, 
anything about his pieces for that day 
Even remarking that he’s never made a 
mistake in one of them. If you say that, 
he wiil.” 

“I'm nervous like a race horse,” agrees 
Rubinstein. “I can only do some silly 
thing—sip orange juice, cut my nails, 
make a little exercise on the piano. But 
once I puss the door on to the stage, all 
my energies get together and I become 
as quiet as possible. I always look for my 
receiver at the beginning of a concert, 
I sincerely believe in magnetic emana- 
tions—ESP, mediums—all of it. Once 
I find my receiver—it can be anyone, a 
sexy young girl, an old man—I play to 
him. The rest of the audience assists.” 

Happiness Is Living. Looking back. 
Rubinstein realizes now what a pitiable 
thing it was to try to snuff out his life 
on that day nearly 60 years ago. “When 





I went out into the street.” he recalls, 
“IT came back from death. I was reborn. 
I suddenly realized what a damn fool | 
had made of myself. There were people 
moving through the street, dogs were 
running around, flowers were growing 
in a litthke park—it was a wonderful, 
divine I learned then that hap- 
piness is not smiling or having money 
or being in good health, although those 
are conditions worth having. Happiness 
really is only living, taking life on its 
own terms. 

“I'm passionately involved in life: I 
love its change, its color, its movement. 
To be alive, to be able to speak, to see, 
to walk, to have houses, music, paint- 
ings—it’s all a miracle. I have adopted 
the technique of living life from mira- 
cle to miracle. Music is not a hobby, 


show 
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not even a passion with me. Music 
is me. I feel what people get out ot 
me is this outlook on life. which comes 
out in my music. My music is the last 
expression of all that. | think I can 
say no man has lived his life more 
fully than I have. I think it’s late enough 


in the day for me to have the right 
to say it: My life is made If I die 
today, still, I had it. Nobody can say 


I've been deprived of anything.” 

Such philosophical musings actually 
are rare for Rubinstein. After all, his 
first 50 years were only a prelude; the 
29 years that followed produced the 
mature artist. By that standard, he is 
still young. “Thanks to belatedly picking 
up the piano,” he says, “I have become 
more and more conscientious. | have 
an enormous margin of unfinished busi- 
ness.” He adds with a twinkle: “That's 
why I can still make at my age a great 
deal of progress.” And there he goes, 
bright as a trill, hat cocked over an eye, 
Brahms and Mozart and Chopin singing 
in his head—off to play another concert. 
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much as 43 watts of power to give the same light ours 
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gives nearly two free days of light a month, 
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money. Our High Output fluorescents last longer. This 
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maintained light output in the industry and a new, low 
price 

Our Sign White fluorescents attract attention by giv- 
ing a whiter white. Signs look sharper and colors clearer 
without Increasing wattage 

And our “Natural 


White fluorescents boost sales by 
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showing colors and textures almost as naturally as the 
sun does, 

Our Caddy-Pack containers cut maintenance labor in 
group relamping. Sixty new 12,000-hour Lifeline fluores- 
cents, plus a place for burn-outs, can be pushed around 
on wheels. Lamps can be changed in no time. 
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We can't blueprint the answer. 


But we do know that most engineers 

all kinds of them, including those 
who direct our own computer opera- 
tions—have a certain affection for 


the orderly and the organized. 


That's why we think that most engi- 
neers would have a particularly high 
regard for the work of our Research 
Division —its reports on hundreds of 
individual companies, its industry 
studies, its quarterly review of busi- 
ness conditions and the market out- 
look, and especially its premier prod- 
uct—the individual portfolio review. 
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Last year, some 60,000 people asked 
for and got (at no cost to them) just 
that kind of personalized investment 
help —a detailed analysis of all their 
holdings in the light of their own in- 
vestment objective. specific sugges- 
tions for the purchase or sale of in- 
dividual securities, proposals for the 
investment of additional funds. Some 
of those reviews were only a few 
pages long; some ran to dozens of 
whether long or short, 
every review ended up with a reca- 
pitulation sheet showing the investor 
just what his holdings were worth 
and what yield he was realizing from 


pages. But 
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them, and everyone of them was ac- 
companied by such Merrill Lynch 
reports as were pertinent to his 


portfolio. 

Suggestion? 

Whether you're an engineer or not, 
write to us about your own situation. 
Your own ideas of the risks you can 
afford. The rewards you seek. 
You'll get the very best answer we 
can come up with 
out charge or obligation of any kind. 


for you—with- 
Simply address your letter to the at- 
tention of John W. Anaya, Invest- 
ment Inquiries. 
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THE ECONOMY 
The Spiral Cloud 


The statistical signs and symbols of a 
serious inflationary spiral continue to 
mount. Industrial production figures for 
January indicate that U.S. plants are op- 
erating al near-capacity—meaning that 
soon they may not be able to produce 
enough goods to meet demand. In steel, 
the time lag between orders and deliy- 
ery is still lengthening, and some mills 
are beginning to allocate output even 
among steady customers. According to 
the Commerce Department, manufac- 
turing inventories went up sharply in 
December, the latest month on which 
figures have been compiled: this would 
presumably mean that businessmen are 
stockpiling against the threat of infla- 
tion. And reflecting a general unease 
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on Wall Street, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average fell off by 13.81 during 
last week, closing at 975.22. 
Preoccupied Voices. The Johnson Ad- 
ministration was acutely aware of the 
potential for—and the peril of—infla- 
tion. Among other things, the Treasury 
Department raised the interest on U.S. 
Savings Bonds from 3.75% to 4.15%. 
Only last month, when such a step was 
under discussion, the argument in favor 
was that it would make Government 
bonds more competitive with others, 
thereby bringing in added revenues; 
there seemed to be little thought of us- 
ing it as an anti-inflationary measure. 
When the interest increase was an- 
nounced last week, all the emphasis was 
on anti-inflation: raising the rate, it was 
argued, would not only spare the Gov- 
ernment from having to seek elsewhere, 
and pay more, to finance many of its op- 
erations, but it would also draw money 
out of the marketplace and into savings. 
At one point last week, Administra- 
tion fiscal journeymen let it be known 
that, just in case the present “inflation” 
turns into something more serious, they 
already are drawing up plans to increase 
both personal and corporate taxes. But 
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neither of these is attractive—especial- 
ly in a congressional election year. 
Therefore Treasury Secretary Henry 
Fowler swiftly denied that any such 
studies were under way, inveighed 
against “the same voices which have 
heen historically preoccupied with in- 
flation—they were apprehensive about 
inflation in 1962, 1963 and 1964.” 
Varied Voluntaryism. For the mo- 
ment at least, the Johnson Administra- 
tion continues to rely most heavily in its 
fight against inflation on the guidelines 
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The guidelines are only as good as the guides. 


that request both U.S. management and 
labor to restrict themselves—volun- 
tarily"—to price or wage increases ol 
no more than 3.2% a year. The Admin- 
istration has established two rather dif- 
ferent varieties of voluntaryism. When- 
ever a major U.S. industry starts getting 
out of line on prices, Washington rams 
it back into place. When a union frac- 
tures the guidelines in its successful 
wage demands, the White House seems 
to be looking the other way. 

In full knowledge of this fact, the 
AF.L-C.1LO, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union announced that it 
would soon seek new contracts, cover- 
ing some 125,000 workers, that would 
include wage increases of about 6%. 
What about the guidelines? Said Union 
President Jacob Potofsky: “They don’t 
worry us.” William A. Boyle, president 
of the United Mine Workers, said that 
his union would also demand wage in- 
creases in excess of the guidelines. In 
even more open defiance, Cornelius J. 
Haggerty, head of the A.F.L.-C.1O.’s 
building and construction trades depart- 





Dancing the frug at a Washington 
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ment, pointed out that the guidelines 
have no legal sanction and, speaking 
on behalf of 18 building trades unions, 
declared that his people would pay no 
attention whatever to guidelines while 
negotiating contracts covering about 
3,500,000 workers this year. 
"Disastrous" Spending. Most busi- 
nessmen are naturally distressed about 
the difference between the Govern- 
ment’s reaction to their own attempts 
to go beyond the price lines and un- 
ion breakthroughs on the wage front. 
But in a St. Louis speech last weekend, 
U.S. Steel Chairman Roger Blough 
placed the blame for present inflation- 
ary pressures not on unions for their 
wage demands, and certainly not on 
corporations for seeking to raise prices. 
Rather, he criticized the Johnson Ad- 
ministration for trying to fight the Viet 





U.S. STEEL'S BLOUGH 


Nam war even while refusing to cut 
down in any way the spending it deems 
necessary for achieving the Great So- 
ciety at home. It is, said Blough, the 
cost of such guns-and-butter Govern- 
ment spending that “can be disastrous 
and produce the wage and price explo- 
sion which neither guidelines nor con- 
trols can permanently prevent.” 


Vanishing Prospect 

The Administration had been promis- 
ing for months that this year would ut 
last bring an end to the nation’s chronic 
balance-of-payments deficit. Last week 
that prospect virtually vanished—a vic- 
tim of the rising cost of the Viet Nam 
war and, strange as it seems, surging 
prosperity at home. 

Treasury Secretary Fowler 
sisted that “equilibrium”—an equal bal- 
ance, give or take $250 million, be- 
tween surplus and deficit—"remains our 
goal for 1966, and we mean to reach 
it.” However, he hedged his confident 
earlier forecasts that the target would 
actually be met, calling both the price 
of the war and the nation’s normally 
large trade surplus “imponderables” that 
could upset the calculations. Commerce 
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still in- 











Secretary John Connor sounded even 
gloomier. “The — balance-ol-payments 


problem is going to be with us in one 
form or another as far as the trained 
eye can sec into the future,” he said. 

Paradoxically, the U.S. payments defi- 
cit in 1965 fell to $1.3 billion, less than 
half the drain of the year before and 
the lowest level since 1957. The biggest 
reason: a $2.25 billion drop in bank 
loans to foreigners. Offsetting that gain, 
however, imports rose faster than ex- 
ports, partly because of dock strikes 
and partly in response to the demand 
for goods from free-spending consumers 
and businessmen. Result: the U.S. trade 
surplus—the excess of exports over im- 
ports—shrank from $6.7 billion in 1964 
to $4.8 billion last year. The trend, said 
Connor, remains a “very serious” prob- 
lem. On top of that, Viet Nam escala- 
tion may pull $700 million of gold and 
dollars out of the U.S. this 
against $250 million in 1965. 

All these pressures prompted both 
Fowler and Connor to hint that the 
Government may impose stronger curbs 
on private spending abroad—without 
indicating what they would be. In any 
case, the Administration is still leaning 
away from such emergency brakes 
severe credit tightening or mandatory 
controls on foreign investment, is keep- 
ing mum on whether it may restrain 
U.S. tourist spending. 


AUTOS 


year as 


as 


Mr. Sloan 

“My generation had an opportunity 
unique in the history of American in- 
dustry,” wrote Alfred Pritchard Sloan 


Ir. two years ago in his memoirs. Of all 
men of any generation, few have made 
more of their opportunities than he did. 

As president of General Motors 
Corp. from 1923 1937, board 


lo as 


SLOAN AT 88 





chairman until 1956 and as G.M.’s still 
active honorary chairman until the day 
of his death, at 90, last week, Sloan 
was a towering figure of U.S. industry. 
Under him, G.M. grew from a frail 
follower of Ford into the world’s larg- 
est and most profitable corporation. As 
much as any other individual, Sloan 
shaped the auto industry, which itself 
reshaped the entire U.S. economy and. 
in Sloan’s words, changed “the pace 
and style of everyday life in America.” 





Selling Ideas. Sloan was a man ol 
almost cadaverous appearance (6 It., 
130 Ibs.) and unfailing courtesy. “I nev 


er give orders,” he once said. “I sell my 
my associates if I can.” He 
generally could, and many of his ideas 
still stand as guiding principles for G.M. 
In the auto industry’s infancy, Henry 
Ford produced economical, unchang- 
ing, sober-styled Model Ts for a mass 
market. It Sloan who first sensed 


ideas to 








was 


that Americans wanted something more 
than mere wheels and a combustion 
engine “Mr. Ford.” he later recalled, 
‘failed to realize that it was necessary 
for new cars to do more than meet the 
need for basic transportation. Middle- 


income buyers created the demand for 
progress in new cars, for comfort, con- 
venience, power and style. This was the 
actual trend of American life, and those 
who adapted to it prospered 

Under Sloan's pioneering presidency, 
G.M. emphasized the closed body in 
stead of the open touring car, pushed 
trade-ins, installment buying, 
annual model changes, and built a six- 
range from Chevrolet to Cad- 
illac that encouraged buyers to trade up. 
Sloan had definite ideas about styling, 
and he did not always like what he saw, 
even at G.M. In 1957 he was partic- 
ularly distressed at one industry trend. 
“They're not making cars any more,” 
he complained. “They're making fins.” 


Fs 


used-car 


car price 


AT 52 (LEFT), WITH FUTURE PRESIDENTS CHARLES E, WILSON & WILLIAM KNUDSEN 


"He Should Be President.” Sloan 
originally came to G.M. through a rear 
door. He was born in New Haven, 
Conn., and early in life showed a nat- 
ural mechanical ability. He earned an 
engineering degree from M.I.T. in a 
whirlwind three years. then went to 
work for the near-bankrupt Hyatt Roll- 
er Bearing Co. of Harrison. N.J. Con- 
vinced that Hyatt had possibilities, 
Sloan persuaded his father, a well-to-do 
wholesale grocer and tea importer, to 
buy a controlling interest in Hyatt— 
and Jet Junior run the company. Within 
six months, Hyatt began to show profits. 
Within 17 years, profits had mounted 
to $4,000,000 a year—mostly because 
Sloan had persuaded Detroit’s fledgling 
automakers that they ought to substi- 
tute bearings for the wagon grease they 


had been using to lubricate axles and 
transmissions 
The best of all Sloan’s bearing cus- 


tomers was William Crapo Durant, who 
was trying to assemble a motley collec- 
tion of auto Companies into a corpora- 
tion he called General Motors. Durant 
was also tying his suppliers together as 
United Motors Corp.. bought Hyatt for 
$13.5 million as part of United. Durant 
had taken fancy to Sloan that 
he hired him to become United's pres- 


such a 


ident. United was eventually merged 
into General Motors and Durant was 
ousted by the Du Pont family, already 


large G.M. stockholders. New President 
Pierre S. Du Pont asked Sloan to stay 
as operations vice president; he had un- 
doubtedly been influenced by Du Pont 
Director John J. Raskob. “There,” 
Raskob about Sloan, “is a man who 
should be President of the United 
States. He never will, because he is 
not colorful enough.” 

When Pierre Du Pont retired from 
G.M.’s presidency, Sloan was his nat- 
ural successor. He took over a sprawl- 


said 


The name was a liniment, the mixture was magic. 
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The 411: 
New Cessna ‘*‘Can 


- é 


Do”’ Twin 


Check out the new Cessna 411: it has set 
an all-time “‘first year’’ sales record for aircraft 
in the six- to eight-place class! 


Before investing in any six- to eight- 
place twin, be sure you check out 
the new Cessna 411. You'll find an 
affirmative answer to your most de- 
manding transportation needs. This 
great airplane offers unusual perfor- 
mance, comfort, and efficiency at a 
surprisingly low price.* 

Check out the great feeling of Turbo- 
System power. Built around 340-hp 
engines specially designed for turbo- 
charging, and with complementary 
components such as three-bladed 
props and dynafocal mountings, the 
exclusive Cessna Turbo-System de- 
livers an outstanding combination of 
smoothness, quietness, capability, 
and operating economy. 

Check out the satisfaction of un- 


cluttered instrumentation. The 411 
has a complete professional panel 


with ample space for any instrumen- 
tation. Cessna-Crafted IFR com- 
munications, navigation, autopilot 
equipment; also weather radar and 
many other accessories you might 
desire can be ordered and mounted 
with panel room to spare. 


Check out the luxury of the new 
shape of the big cabin. Interior is al- 
most five feet wide, allowing a wide 
aisle between the spacious seats, and 
customized from more than 50 op- 
tions in seating arrangements and 
color selection; vanity, refreshment 
bar, and toilet can be installed. Floor 
is completely flat. Sound level is ex- 
ceptional—quiet as a modern jet air- 
liner. The pilot’s compartment, which 
can be partitioned off, has nearly the 
same width as the cabin. 


3ulky material can be loaded through 


an optional 40" x 45” double door. 
This money-saving flexibility to load 
a box that is 38” x 42” x 44” quickly 
and easily is exclusive with the 411, 


Check out the reasonable price. (om- 
pare the purchase price and operat- 
ing economies against whatever you 
might be considering, and you'll see 
why the Cessna 411 is today’s best 
value in business twins. In designing 
this new airplane, all of the latest 
techniques, materials and methods 
were used to assure low maintenance 
and operating cost. Your Cessna 
dealer can put one of these 268-mph 
beauties at a local airport for your 
thorough evaluation. Write for 411 
brochure: Cessna Aircraft Company, 
Dept. 411-T6, Wichita, Kansas. 
*$108,950 F.A.F., Wichita, Kansas 


More people buy Cessna airplanes 
than any other make. 





Discover ‘‘Can Do” pleasure in the Cessna twin for you 


Cessna Executive Skyknight: 
Ultra-performance; powered by 
the exclusive Turbo-System. 


Cessna T-37 Jet Trainer: More 
than 800 now in service in the 
U.S. and overseas. 


Cessna 310K: World's standard 
for six-place, ‘fly anywhere” 
business twins. 


Cessna Super Skymaster: Cen- 


ter-Line Thrust, roomy, good 
short-field capability. 


é 











How come one out of every four 
professional accountants is insured 
by Metropolitan Life? 


Aman who gets paid to organize other 
people’s finances is pretty likely to knowa 
good deal when he sees one. 

And over 100,000 of these professional 
money controllers have found we offer such 
good deals that they’ve become Metropolitan 
policyholders themselves. If you’re wondering 
exactly what they see in us, run your eye 
over this typical Metropolitan plan. 

For $25 a month, a 28-year-old father with 
a 5-year-old youngster can create an instant 


estate of $10,000 — plus an income of 5230 
a month to his widow until the child is 18. 
Then there’s Metropolitan’s famous Family 
Security Check-Up. This is an eye-opening 
analysis of where you and your family stand 
financially—and it’s revealing enough to make 
even a professional accountant sit up and 
take notice. Maybe you should take a look 
at it yourself. 
Just call your Metropolitan adviser. There’s 
no obligation...except to those you love. 


More choose Metropolitan 
millions more than any other company 





ing infant that made five nonintegrated 
car lines. ran such supply companies as 
Fisher Body and United Motors with 
little thought of inventory control, 
cached its cash wherever division man- 
agers wanted to keep it. Sloan set up a 
seemingly contradictory system: a com- 
mittee management in which operations 
were decentralized, finances and poli- 
cy centralized. Above it all was “Mr. 
Sloan,” as he was always called. 

Golden Rule. When Sloan became 
president, the company had 12% of the 
U.S. auto market; when he stepped out 
as chairman, it had 52%. G.M. never 
skipped a dividend—Sloan’s golden rule 
was that profits were worth nothing if 
they were not passed on to shareholders. 
At the time of his death, he was the 
largest’ shareholder, with more than 
690,000 shares. 

Sloan’s management extended far be- 
yond New York and Detroit. He spent 
much time on the road, traveled in a 
private railroad car to call on G.M. 
dealers large and small, seeking out 
their advice and complaints—and_ in 
the process, building the auto industry's 
strongest. dealer network. He also 
moved G.M. overseas, buying such sub- 
sidiaries as Britain's Vauxhall and Ger- 
many’s Opel, and he diversified General 
Motors into the manufacture of non- 
auto products ranging from refrigera- 
tors to diesel locomotives. 

Work Hard. For all his prestige and 
power, Sloan never really became a 
personage to the public. “Mr. Sloan is 
coming out with a new car with an 
Indian name—Pontiac,” cracked Will 
Rogers. “Mr. Ford and Mr. Chrysler 
have automobiles named after them, 
All Mr. Sloan has is a liniment.” 

Mr. Sloan preferred it that way. 
Though he was friend and adviser to 
U.S. Presidents, he treated them with 
the same cool courtesy that he showed 
toward used-car dealers. He carefully 
answered all letters that came to him, 
but, whether to a close friend or per- 
fect stranger, he always signed himself 
as “Alfred P. Sloan.” In his autobiog- 
raphy, My Years with General Motors, 
which started as a series of articles in 
ForTUNE and became a book that sold 
50,000 copies, he passed on to would- 
be tycoons his secrets of success. “Keep 
an open mind,” he wrote, “and work 
hard. The last is most important of all. 
There is no short cut.” 

No Golf, No Fishing. Throughout 
his long lifetime, Alfred Sloan was cer- 
tainly the exemplar of his own advice. 
His total dedication was to General 
Motors. He never smoked, seldom 
drank, disliked partygoing, scoffed at 
golf and fishing as wastes of time, 
rarely read anything other than cor- 
porate reports. He and his wife, Irene 
Jackson Sloan, had no children, lived 
quietly in their apartment on Man- 
hattan’s Fifth Avenue. The Sloans gave 
to charities with magnificent openhand- 
edness; their philanthropy over the 
years has been estimated at more than 
$300 million, including $18 million to 
M.L.T. and $31 million to the Me- 
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morial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center 
in Manhattan, where Sloan died. 

To his last day, General Motors re- 
mained Sloan's primary interest, As its 
honorary chairman, he scrupulously at- 
tended all board meetings. Troubled 
by deafness in his later years, he took 


to conducting conversations by note 
writing. Not long ago, a journalist 


scribbled out a question: What is the 
U.S. stock with the most promising 
growth prospect? Without hesitation, 
Sloan answered: “General Motors.” 


SHIPPING 
Better by the Box 


Theoretically protected by $416 mil- 
lion a year in federal subsidies, the U.S. 
maritime industry has been drifting to- 
ward economic shipwreck for 20 years. 
Partly because the Government pays 
72¢ out of every $I in wages earned 
aboard subsidized ships, their operators 
have felt littke spur to cut costs and 
improve services, Some of the sharpest 
criticism comes from the inside. Says 
Vice President Joseph A. Medernach of 
Moore-McCormack Lines: “The indus- 
try is one of the most backward, stodgi- 
est and stuffiest businesses around.” 

Now, with the increasing popularity 
of jet air freight, along with the promise 
of truly gigantic cargo planes within a 
few years, U.S. shipping companies have 
finally, and belatedly, begun to battle 
back. The weapon on which they pin 
the most hope: a technique called con- 
tainer shipping. A seagoing adaptation 
of piggyback rail freight, container ship- 
ping involves packing cargo into steel, 
aluminum or wood containers of more 
or less standard size (8 ft. high, 8 ft. 
wide and 10, 20, 30 or 40 ft. long) at 
the factory, no matter how far inland. 
The containers are then moved by truck 
or train to a port city and loaded aboard 
a ship built especially to accommodate 
them or so adapted, Upon arrival at a 
foreign port, the containers, still un- 
opened, may be unloaded and freighted 
inland to their ultimate destination. 

No More Higgledy-Piggledy. Con- 
tainers promise to scrape away some of 
the shipping industry’s most persistent 
barnacles. Conventional freighters waste 
expensive time in port loading and un- 
loading higgledy-piggledy, with cumber- 
some nets and slings. With specially built 
cranes, the containers can be moved 
into “cellulized” holds so swiftly that a 
vessel that might otherwise have to stay 
in port for, say, 72 hours, can now get 
out in twelve. This alone can cut the 
cost of transoceanic shipping by more 
than 25°. Beyond that, the containers 
are hard to pilfer—so much so that 
Matson Navigation Co. saves $1,000,- 
000 a year by their use. 

Although containers have been used 
by a few U.S. ship operators for a dec- 
ade, the system has really taken hold 
only lately. Last week the Moore- 
McCormack freighter Mormacaltair 
steamed through the stormy Atlantic to 
Antwerp with that ocean’s first regular- 
ly scheduled commercial container car- 





SLINGING CONTAINERIZED CARGO ABOARD 
Off come the barnacles. 


go. In mid-March, U.S. Lines will begin 
weekly sailings from New York to Europe 
with the first of four vessels specially 
fitted to stack containers in their holds 
like bricks in a wall. American Export 
Isbrandtsen Lines is converting two ore 
carriers for container service. San Fran- 
cisco-based American President Lines 
last week announced plans to switch 
nearly all of its transpacific freighter 
service to container ships by 1967, 

Though container shipping may not 
solve all of the industry’s many prob- 
lems, its enthusiasts insist that it will 
turn out to be the biggest and best 
switch since steam replaced sails. 


AIRLINES 
All’s Fare 


On USS. airlines, there are 49 differ- 
ent fares for a flight between New York 
and Miami, depending on the passen- 
gers marital status (“family rates”), 
occupation (members of the clergy and 
military men fly cheaper), whether he 
is going first class or by air coach, by 
jet or by piston, at night or by day. Age 
has become a particularly significant 
factor in the cost of air travel: in the 
last month cight major carriers, includ- 
ing American, which pioneered the 
plan, have begun offering half-fare serv- 
ice on a standby basis to young people 
between twelve and 21 who had pre- 
viously paid $3 for an age certification 
card. It’s a case of all's fare. 

Not the least of the air-fare confu- 
sion has been caused by the fact that 
the airlines, rapidly phasing out piston- 
driven planes in favor of jets, under- 
standably prefer to charge more for the 
jet rides. And for a long while the Civil 
Aeronautics Board permitted them to 
do just that: there was a well-estab- 
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lished average surcharge of 10% for 
jet travel. But just as understandably, 
CAB Chairman Charles S. Murphy last 
summer decided that the airlines were 
making so much money that. in the 
public interest, rates ought to go down. 
The CAB thereupon decreed that there 
should be no surcharge on routes newly 
converted to jet. The airlines, claiming 
that this decision would cost them some 
$50 million a year, raised a hue and 
cry. There the matter more or less rest- 
ed until last week—when the CAB ac- 
cepted a compromise offered by United 
Air Lines President George Keck. 

Keck’s plan will go into effect March 
27. In return for CAB permission to re- 
store the surcharge on new jet routes, 
United and other major U.S. airlines 
will offer a new, round-trip “excursion 
plan” cutting 25% off present jet coach 
rates—under certain circumstances. 
Thus a jet coach round trip between 
New York and Chicago will, given 
those circumstances, come down from 
$87.40 to $65.55. 

Those circumstantial limitations are 
considerable. The excursion reduction 
would not apply to flights taking off be- 
tween Friday noon and Saturday noon, 
between Sunday noon and Monday noon, 
or during major holiday periods. More- 
over, to qualify, a passenger must be- 
gin his round trip in one calendar week, 
finish it in another, but not take more 
than 30 days in all. 


FINANCE 


Department Store of Investment 

Nearly everybody in the U.S. who 
shops in big retail chain stores, goes to 
the movies or flies by airline. sooner or 
later encounters the handiwork of that 
prestigious Manhattan partnership, Leh- 
man Bros, The 116-year-old firm not 
only provides much of the money that 
finances these and other U.S. industries, 
but has spread out to become a diversified 
department: store of high finance. This 
week Lehman (pronounced Lee-man) 
will reach across the Atlantic Ocean: 
as co-managers with London's N.M. 
Rothschild & Sons of a consortium of 
68 international banking concerns, Leh- 
man will put on sale the first $27.5 mil- 
lion of bonds to finance a $138 million, 
300-mile transalpine oil pipeline. The 
issue is expected to become the largest 
corporate bond offering in European 
history. 

Such fiscal flexibility is only what the 
financial community has come to expect 
of Lehman. In the principal business of 
investment banking—raising funds from 
the public through new corporate stock 
and bond issues—Lehman runs second 
(behind First Boston Corp.) with $1.7 
billion of underwriting last year. Leh- 
man partners and associates sit on the 
boards of more than 100 big U.S. cor- 
porations, including General Motors, 
RCA, Pan American Airways, Tidewater 
Oil, American Express and United Fruit. 
Altogether, Lehman Bros. guides or 
controls the investment of $2 billion of 
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other people's money—more than 
of its rivals. 

No Youth Movement. Despite their 
adventurous outlook, all of the top men 
in) Lehman's” baroqueiy ornamented 
eleven-story headquarters at No, | Wil- 
liam Street, a discreet short block away 
from Manhattan's Wall Street. are well 
past today’s popular business retirement 
age. The presiding patriarch, Robert 
(“Bobby”) Lehman, spare and spry at 
73, controls the major part of the firm's 
capital, operates out of a jewel-box-sized 
office with just enough wall space for six 
small paintings from his $100 million 
private collection.” Though he concen- 
trates on picking promising youthful tal- 
ent, Lehman’s outstanding recent per- 
sonnel acquisition is General Lucius 


any 


Clay, 68, who joined the firm after he 
reached the mandatory retirement age as 





“BOBBY” LEHMAN 


chef of Le Pavillon restaurant. There 
they discuss ice-breaking new ways of 
investing—and making—money. Ex- 
plains Bobby Lehman: “Investment 
banking is applying money to ideas and 
ideas to money. with the seasoning of 
imagination. In business. nothing hap- 
pens until the two are mixed.” 

A Rich Mix. In the mixing process, 
Lehman's partners have enriched both 
their clients and their firm. When 
Charles (“Tex”) Thornton and several 
associates quit Hughes Aircraft in 1953 
to acquire Litton Industries, Lehman 
raised $1,500,000 for them. In return, 
the firm got 75,000 shares of Litton 
stock—for 10¢ to $I a share. Last week, 
after three splits and seven stock divi- 
dends, each of those 75,000 shares was 
worth $737—though the firm has by 
now sold some of them. Lehman has 

HENRY GROSSMAN 
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PARTNERS LUNCHING IN LEHMAN DINING ROOM 
Better than $2 billion in the jewel box. 


chairman of Continental Can Co. three 
years ago, The two leading senior part- 
ners besides Lehman and Clay: Monroe 
Gutman, 80, a professorial market an- 
alyst who runs much of Lehman's in- 
vestment portfolio, and Paul Mazur, 73, 
who gave the firm its reputation as the 
front-running U.S. investment banker for 
the retailing industry with such clients 
as Macy's, Gimbels, the May Co. and 
Federated Department Stores. 

Lehman’s 25 other partners—many 
of them still in their 30s or early 40s— 
also serve as Management consultants, 
economic forecasters and raisers of ven- 
ture Capital. Last year the firm arranged 
$604 million worth of corporate mer- 
gers, sold $946 million of securities by 
privately placed financing, and market- 
ed SI billion in municipal bonds. Top 
Lehmanites gather daily ia what must 
be one of the New World’s most Old 
World corporate dining rooms, savor 
epicurean food prepared by a former 


Yale Graduate Lehman last week gave New 
York University, of which he is a trustee, 
$1,000,000 to endow a professorship and five 
student fellowships in the fine arts 


also enhanced its growth and prestige 
by creating two of the largest U.S. in- 
vestment trusts: Lehman Corp. (assets: 
$441 million) and the One William 
Street Fund (assets: $247.5 million). 
Beyond these, Lehman Bros, operates 
an Investment Advisory Service for blue- 
chip clients (minimum account: $500,- 
000), who pay a minimum of $2,500 
for its advice. The service has grown 
rapidly into the largest (more than $1 
billion) run by any investment house. 
Bundles for Space. Despite their be- 
lief that today’s trend toward more gov- 
ernment financing of vast new ventures 
will accelerate, the men of the house 
of Lehman contend that private bank- 
ing faces more opportunities than prob- 
lems. Power needs will triple in 25 vears. 
Railroads and their terminals need re- 
organizing to handle both high- and low- 
speed trains. There will be satellites, 
undersea dwellings, passenger travel 
through space. All will require invest- 
ment capital in the giant bundles that in- 
vestment bankers collect. While nothing 
is so constant as change, the Lehmans 
feel certain of one thing: nobody is 
likely to devise a substitute for money. 
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The weather won’t always be full of such unpleasant surprises. 


Her day began fair and clear. Soon she'll 
be soaking wet. 

Recent ITT developments can one day 
help change this. For one way to get 
ahead of the weather is to stay on top of 
it with a satellite like NASA's Nimbus. 

On board the Nimbus weather satellite 
was an |TT-developed infrared camera 
system that photographed cloud forma- 
tions worldwide at night. 

This space ‘first’ gave meteorologists 


a dramatic new means for analysis of 
Earth's atmosphere. For this achievement 
the American Meteorological Society 
subsequently cited ITT Industrial Labo- 
ratories with the Award for Outstanding 
Services to Meteorology. 

The next Nimbus will carry an advanced 
nighttime camera as well as a newer ITT 
daytime camera for 24-hour, round-the- 
world weather data from space. 

Another ITT daytime camera is sched- 





uled for NASA's Applications Technology 
Satellite (ATS). It will report weather pat- 
terns over a large area of Earth from a 
position 22,300 miles in space, synchro- 
nized with Earth's rotation. 

Weather eyes in space promise a new 
dimension of knowledge that will touch 
the lives of people everywhere. 

International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, New York, N.Y. 











WORLD BUSINESS 





JAPAN 
New Co-Prosperity Sphere 


From Soviet Russia to Sumatra and 
across the broad Pacific to South Amer- 
ica. Japanese businessmen smilingly 
signed agreements last week that will 
guarantee them industrial raw mate- 
rials for years to come. To the Rus- 
sians, the Japanese pledged $200 mil- 
lion in pipe and liquefication equipment 
with which to develop the Okha natural- 
gas fields of Soviet-held Sakhalin’ is- 
land: in return, 7,000,000 cu, ft. per 
year of Sakhalin gas will be shipped to 
Japan. In Sumatra. Japanese oilmen 
promised to invest $15 million to carry 
on offshore oilfield drilling: Indonesia 
will keep 39°% of the oil produced, and 
the Japanese will get the rest. And the 
Mitsui Mining & Smelting Co. paid 
$8,000,000 for copper and zinc mines 
in Peru: next year the mines will begin 
shipping concentrated ores to Japan 

The entire Japanese economy ts al 
stake in such far-flung horse trades. 
Despite its industrial strength, Japan is 
virtually barren of natural resources, 
depends on imports for 99% of its 
petroleum, 96°% of its iron ore, 85° of 


its copper and 75% of its zinc, Last 
year the island nation imported 205 
million tons of raw materials, 20% 
more than in 1964, at a cost of $3.2 
billion 


It was mainly to overcome its raw- 
materials deficit that Japan. in the name 
of the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere, once sent its armies on the 
march. After World War II, the Japa- 
nese turned from the bayonet to the 
bargaining table in their quest for raw 
materials, but until fairly recently they 
have relied mostly on piecemeal pur- 
chasing. Now they are moving toward 
longer-range development projects. Ex- 
plains Saburo Tanabe, in charge of pro- 
curement for the huge Fuji Iron & 
Steel Co.: “The day of spot purchases 
is ending. The Japanese must go out 
and develop untapped resources, be- 
cause this means stabilized supplies over 
long periods of time.” Among current 
Japanese ventures: 
> For wood products, a  Japanese- 
owned pulp mill in Sitka, Alaska, uses 
the output of 1.500.000 nearby acres 
of leased torest, ships home 165,000 
tons of pulp a year, presently provides 
85% of Japanese imports. Additional 
sources are being developed in Canada 
and Borneo, 
> For copper, the mineral in shortest 
supply, the Japanese have signed long- 
term contracts for the output of mines 
in’ Canada, the Philippines, Bolivia, 
Australia and the Transvaal of South 
Atrica, are now guaranteed shipments 
of 122,600 tons annually. 
> For ore to support Japan's steel in- 
dustry, the world’s third largest, Japa- 
nese companics have purchase agree- 
ments covering five fields in Australia, 
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have put up $21 million to develop iron 
sources in India, will get more ore from 
Goa and Brazil to ensure a total 50 
million tons a year. Coke to reduce it 
will come from Australia. 

> For bauxite, Japan has signed a ten- 
year agreement for 1,000,000 tons a 
year, to be mined at Cape York Penin- 
sula, Australia, 

> For petroleum, the Japanese, besides 
drilling in Sumatra, are partners in a 
venture with Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 
this year will receive 68 million bbls 
from the tri-nation Arabian Oil Co.. 
which is operating in offshore Kuwait 


JEAN MARO 





PASTIS MAKER RICARD 
In a bath of licorice. 


FRANCE 
Making Much of a Mess 


The French have taste-tested Scotch 
whisky, Russian vodka, even American 
colas. but when apéritif time rolls 
around they remain stubbornly French, 
call for a Dubonnet, a Byrrh, a Cin- 
zano or—most popular of all—a pastis 
Sort of a sippin’ cousin to Greek ouzo 
or Turkish raki, pastis is a golden thirst 
quencher from the south of France that 
combines alcohol, herbs, and 
anise and is mixed with water: the name 
in Provencal dialect literally means 
“mess.” More than 350 brands are avail- 
able, but Frenchmen usually call for a 
Ricard, As a result. Ricard Inc, has be 
come the biggest apéritif maker in 
France, last year produced 30.6 million 
bottles. with sales of $66 million. 

At a Safe Distance. The company’s 
founder and chairman, Paul Ricard, 56, 


is a flamboyant fellow who revels in the 


licorice 


title “the Aperitif King of France.” 
The son of a Marseille wine merchant, 
Ricard once had notions of being an 
arlist; his practical father insisted, how- 
ever, that he learn to earn a living first. 
Ricard turned from palette to pastis 
making. took over the family bathroom 
as his laboratory and distillery, added 
licorice to the standard pastis recipe to 
improve (or maybe to kill) the usual 
flavor. Perhaps an even better sales- 
man than distiller, he drummed up a 
thriving trade for his bathroom booze 
among bistro owners at a sale distance 
from his home in Marseille: that way, 
they were not apt to visit his “factory.” 
By World War II, when alcohol short 
ages suspended operations, Ricard had 
moved into a genuine factory, 
ing 3,640,000 bottles annually 

Ricard sustained himself and his em- 
ployees during the war by introducing 
rice culture to France. He drained 2,100 
acres of the Camargue. a brackish 
swamp Marseille. pumped in 
fresh water, raised crops that led to an 
industry that has made France selt- 
sufficient in rice. At war's end Ricard 
returned to pastis making. As French- 
men flocked to the Riviera for sun and 
fun, they picked up the pastis habit, 
demanded what Ricard calls his “sun- 
shine in a boule” when they got home 
With rising orders from all of France, 
Ricard’s production went from 3,800,- 
000 bottles in 1949 to 16 million in 
1959, The company eventually built 
seven other plants across France, has 
two more under way, including one at 
Dijon in the Burgundy wine country. 
Eight bottling plants have also been 
opened in other European nations and 
in North Africa: this vear Ricard is 
contemplating the American market 
One problem: Americans, who like ice 
in their drinks, will discover that it con- 
geals the licorice into a gooey glob. 

Busier Than the French Line. Ricard 
spends much of his time on the Riviera, 
last week played host there to a varied 
list that included Red Chinese diplo- 
mats, Ricard truck drivers, private sec- 
retaries attending conventions and Ital- 
ian Film Maker Roberto Rossellini. He 
leaves pastis operations to subordinates. 
“I'm not here to run the business day 
to day.” he tells them, “but to foresee 
the future.” Cushioning that future, Ri- 
card has expanded into mineral water, 
fruit juices, cognac, wine and vermouth 

He also owns extensive real estate in 
the south of France. including two 
Mediterranean islands. Bendor, the small- 
er one, has hotels. clubs and a conven- 
tion hall. “Over 300.000 tourists take 
my boat to Bendor every year,” brags 
Ricard. “That's more than the French 
Line transports across the Atlantic.” 
The larger island, Embiez. is being de- 
veloped, with yacht basins, luxury ho- 
tels, a casino and theater. Looking well 
ahead, Ricard grandly calls it “the re- 
sort of the year 2000." 
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MOTION MINUS MEANING: Unharnessed, stirred by every vagrant breeze... 
an abandoned windmill is busy enough. But “busyness” alone 
rarely gets our business done. Success demands that motion 

be coupled with motive...action with ideas. Without a 


plan, a purpose and a 





goal we merely move in circles. 
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The industrial complex 
that is Tennessee Gas 
includes the following companies: 
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BERKSHIRE COLOR DIVISION 
NEW YORK COLOR ANO CHEMICAL CORP, 
CAL/INK DIVISION 
LUSHAN PLA CS CORP. 
NIXON. BAL DIVISION 
PETRO-TEX CHEK 
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PACKAGING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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T NESSEE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HOUSTON NATIONAL BANK 
TEN TEN TRAVIS CORP. 
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THE THEATER 





Goodbye to Ballybeg 


Philadelphia, Here | Come! by Brian 
Friel. All honor to Shakespeare, but 
parting is not sweet sorrow. When a 
man leaves home, love and country, he 
buries part of himself, and he is not 
likely to stand beside that grave dry- 
eyed. Philadelphia, Here I Come! is a 
young man’s leave-taking crammed into 
one night, as Gareth O'Donnell says 
goodbye to the Irish village of Bally- 
beg and prepares to embark by jet for 
America, “a vast, restless place that 
doesn’t give a curse about the past.” 
The play is honest, lyrical, unaffected 
and affecting. 

The past curses Gareth: it holds 
memories of a girl who loved him and 
whom he loved, but he could not get 
his peasant soul to stand upright and 
ask for her hand from her senator fa- 
ther, and she married someone else. 
Gareth’s present, equally hard to stom- 
ach, is his own storekeeper father, 
for whom he works rather like an in- 
dentured servant. “Old Screwballs,” as 
Gareth refers to him, is clench-lipped, 
word-shy, and sclerotically set in his 
ways. An evening with him is an unal- 
tering ritual of despair; one cup of tea 
(never two), a game of checkers with 
the canon, a grunt of shoptalk. Gar- 
cth’s father puts on his glasses to see 
the paper, never his son. Yet there is a 
kind of love between the two, all the 
more painful for being inarticulate. The 
words that hurt the most on this final 
evening together are the words that are 
not said. 

Gareth must also fight a subtler kind 
of slavery. Before he can enter the jet, 
he must wrench himself from the womb 
of place. To be reborn, he must be un- 
born. He must blot out the streets and 
scents of Ballybeg. He must stop his ears 
against the voices of friends and their 
loutish camaraderie. He must stiffen in 
the embrace of the drunken schoolmas- 
ter, a surrogate father who has fed 
Gareth’s blind yearnings as surely as his 
true father has starved his spirit. And 
face the vision of what he 


| may become, in the person of a blowsy 





ginned-up Irish-American aunt who is 


| making his exodus to America possible. 


The play does more than dabble in 


| sentiment. It is wet with it. But Play- 


wright Friel frequently and expertly ap- 
plies the dry saving sponge of humor. 
Without O’Casey and Joyce, the play 
might have existed, but not so good a 
play. Friel utilizes reverie, flashback, 
and stream of consciousness, but his 
cleverest device is to divide Gareth 
O'Donnell into a public and private self 
played, respectively, by Patrick Bedford 
and Donal Donnelly. This palpable alter 
ego, invisible to the other characters, 
acts as a jazzy Greek chorus, a hu- 
man pep pill, and a court jester. He 
laughs when the hero cries and cries 
when the hero laughs—an alert, ironic, 





SAM SIEGEL 


DONNELLY & BEDFORD IN “PHILADELPHIA” 
Home is where the hurt is. 


ever-present border guard to keep self- 
pity from invading pity. 

The Dublin-dominated cast performs 
Philadelphia on Broadway, and it is uni- 
formly excellent. Other people speak 
English; the Irish play it. Philadelphia 
is not scored for brass, timpani, or full 
dramatic orchestra, but it exquisitely 
renders the chamber music of existence. 


Right Honorable Chump 

Hostile Witness, by Jack Roffey. The 
most convincing corpse in this suspense 
drama is the play. Playwright Roffey 
may not know much about thrillers, but 
he certainly can throw a cataleptic 
trance. 

The chief sleepwalker is a distin- 
guished barrister (Ray Milland), in the 
dock on a murder rap for killing a 
judge. Milland had threatened to kill 
the man responsible for the hit-and- 
run death of his daughter, and the 
judge was a bum driver—certainly 
enough circumstantial evidence to suit 
anybody. After a lifetime of scrutiniz- 
ing the criminal mind, Milland is such 
a right honorable chump that he har- 
bors on his own staff an ex-con who 
spent 15 years preparing the frame-up 
to revenge himself on both judge and 
barrister. Enough clues turn up at the 
Old Bailey to fill a telephone book, and 
leafing through them is just as exciting. 

It is difficult to know where the 
courtroom’s wood paneling leaves off 
and Ray Milland begins. His supporting 
cast may be actors or still lifes. That 
fine old comic stager Melville Cooper 
is immured on the bench and reduced 
to clearing his throat. Still, he is spared 
dialogue like “Now, perhaps, you'll lis- 
ten to reason,” “Dammit, the police 
aren't fools,” or “Where the carrion is, 
there will vultures be gathered.” 

Except when standing the court to 
order and swearing in witnesses, the 
court usher keeps his eyes resolutely 
closed throughout the evening. It is the 
best way to see this play. 
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SCIENCE 





GEOPHYSICS 


Toward a Longer Day 

Russian Scientist Vladimir Kotelni- 
koy checked and rechecked the calcu- 
lations, but the answer remained essen- 
tially the same: between March 1963 
and October 1965, the rotation of the 
earth slowed down so much that the 
average day lengthened by 1.6 milli- 
seconds—or about one six-hundredth of 
a second. The result was “extremely un- 
expected,” a surprised Kotelnikov told 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences. The 
length of a day had increased only one 
millisecond (one-thousandth of a sec- 
ond) during the previous 120 years. 

Was something unusual happening? 
Not likely. While most scientists found 
no reason to doubt Kotelnikov’s figures, 
they did not share his surprise. Records 
of solar and lunar eclipses from as far 
back as 500 B.C. prove that days have 
been lengthening by an average of 1.8 
milliseconds every century as tidal drag 
on the earth caused by both the moon 
and sun gradually slows terrestrial ro- 
tation. The same records confirm that 
sudden changes in the rate of slowdown 
have occurred before, probably because 
of varying interaction between the 
earth's mantle and its molten core, or 


shifts in atmosphere circulation and 
ocean currents, 
Even a climatic change can affect 


the rate of rotation, When the earth's 
weather becomes warmer, for example. 
some of the ice concentrated at the 
North and South poles melts, releasing 
water into the world’s oceans. The mass 
of ice near the earth’s axis of rota- 
tion is reduced, and the amount of 
water in the oceans (which are farther 
from the axis) is increased. As a result, 
the earth’s moment of inertia becomes 
greater and—like a twirling ice skater 
who moves his arms out from his body 
— its speed of rotation decreases. 





ARCHAEOLOGY 
Man’s Oldest Dwelling 


The construction machinery chewed 
away at the hill in Nice, digging out 
the foundation for a new luxury apart- 
ment building. Suddenly one of the 
sidewalk superintendents erupted with 
excitement. “Stop!” he shouted at a 
bulldozer operator: “Don't let anyone 
do any work near this spot.” Reluctant- 
ly the workman obeyed. Dr. Henry de 
Lumley, 30, an archaeological specialist 
in the late paleolithic civilization, had 
the authority of the French Ministry of 
Culture behind him, and among the 
stones scooped up by the bulldozer, he 
had recognized some hand-hewed tools 
of prehistoric man. 

Building operations on the hill 
stopped while a team of 15 archacolo- 
gists including De Lumley’s wife, Marie- 
Antoinette, moved in, first with a bull- 
dozer, then with trowels, Knives, surgi- 
cal instruments and brushes to carefully 
scrape away the dirt. “In removing 32 
ft. of soil,” De Lumley says. “we stripped 
away 200,000 years of man’s history.” 

Position Is Important. There, beneath 
layers of clay and stones, were the un- 
mistakable traces of a dwelling built 
by man on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean 200,000 years ago. “It is certainly 
the oldest organized human dwelling yet 
dug up,” says Sorbonne Prehistorian 
André Leroi-Gourhan. France's fore- 
most authority on paleontology, Profes- 
sor Jean Piveteau, is equally emphatic. 
“It appears to show that prehistoric 
man already had a certain social or- 
ganization 200,000 years ago.” Before 
the Nice discovery, the oldest known 
man-made dwelling, dating from around 
150,000 years ago, was unearthed in 
southern Italy, but it contained far few- 
er and less interesting remnants. 

De Lumley and his diggers uncovered 
the remains of a structure about 60 ft. 
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ARCHAEOLOGIST DE LUMLEY & WIFE AT NICE DIGS 
Stripping away 200,000 years. 
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by 20 ft., which contained two fire- 
places. Scattered about were pieces of 
charred wood and the bones of rabbits, 
boars, Elephas antiquus (the ancestors 
of mammoths}, deer antlers, stone carv- 
ing tools, and even fossilized human ex- 
crement, which, the archaeologist says, 
is “extremely rare.” 

From several holes in the ground, one 
as large as 12 inches in diameter, De 
Lumley has deduced that the roof of 
the dwelling was supported by beams or 
tree trunks. The people who lived there 
may have been pre-Neanderthal men, 
like those who inhabited a cave discov- 
ered earlier in Nice. 

The area immediately around the fire- 
places is clear of debris, which seems to 
indicate that the inhabitants of the house 
slept near the fires on animal skins. 
There are several large flat stones scat- 
tered about, which may have been used 
as seats or for carving meat. The most 
important thing, says De Lumley, “is 
not so much the bones and the tools 
found on a prehistoric site as their rela- 
tive positioning.” From this, it is possi- 
ble to learn a great deal about the life 
and the social habits of prehistoric man. 

No Human Fossils. From the size of 
the building it is reasonable to conjec- 
ture that it was inhabited by a group of 
no more than 15 persons. The inhabi- 
tants of the Riviera site were clearly 
hunters, not fishermen, for no fish fossils 
or sea shells have been uncovered. And 
there is evidence that the site was only 
a temporary dwelling; had it been a 
permanent home, there would have been 
more bones and tools around. In fact, 
because he has found the outlines of 
as many as five different dwellings on 
the Nice hillsite, De Lumley has decid- 
ed that prehistoric hunters must have 
come back to the Mediterranean littoral 
periodically, built temporary dwellings 
there, and then have gone away. 

No human fossils have been un- 
earthed so far, nor does De Lumley 
think that any will be found. The scarci- 
ty of human fossils predating Neander- 
thal man is, in fact, one of the great 
archaeological blanks, making it diflicult 
to reconstruct human life of hundreds 
of thousands of years ago. But the age 
of the dwelling has been conclusively 
dated from surrounding geological for- 
mations, which have been carefully 
studied over the past century. And cor- 
roborating evidence comes from paleon- 
tological finds, such as the presence of 
the Helix pareti snails, which are known 
to have disappeared during the Second 
(Mindel-Riss) Interglacial Period. 

When fully explored and analyzed, 
De Lumley’s discovery may compel a 
drastic reassessment of the social organ- 
ization and civilization of pre-Neander- 
thal man in Europe. Until now, work- 
ing with the meager data available, sci- 
entists have been convinced that, unlike 
the men who inhabited the Riviera site, 
the creatures of the Second Interglacial 
Period lived in the open or sought shelter 
in caves, They were clearly far more 
civilized than that. 
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Olivetti Underwood solves 
the problem of re-entry. 


How? The Divisumma 24 GT. A answers without re-entry of inter- 
high-speed calculator that can mediate figures. Intermediate 
cut time and figurework costs for products and quotients are auto- 
you. The Divisumma 24 GT gives matically retained in its exclusive 
both individual and cumulative memory. Results are permanently 


Sales and service al more than 1,000 branches & agents in the U.S.A. 





recorded on tape, with symbols 
identifying each operation. Let Ee 
us demonstrate how you can 
now save time and money with 


the Divisumma 24 GT. Only $725. 
olivetti underwood 








This is not an offering of these securities for sale, or an offer to buy, or a solicitation of an offerto buys 
any of such securities. The offerings are made only by the Prospectus. 


Rockwell-Standard Corporation 


$50,000,000 


544% Sinking Fund Debentures due February 15, 1991 


Price 101% and accrued interest 


$50,000,000 


444% Convertible Subordinated Debentures due February 15, 1991 


Convertible into Common Stock until maturity, unless previously redeemed, 
at $46 per share, subject to adjustment in certain events. 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in states in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Drexel Harriman Ripley 
Securities Corporation 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 
Lazard Fréres & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


necorporated 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 
White, Weld & Co. 


February 11, 1966. 





Teachers: TIME has a special service for 
classrooms—the TIME Education Program 


Discover for yourself how TIME and its 
Education Program can help meet your 
teaching needs. Over 5000 high school 


and college teachers use this Program 
every year. Each month they receive spe- 
cially prepared teaching aids and testing 
materials free of charge. For more infor- 
mation write TIME Education Program, 
Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020 
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The First Boston Corporation 
Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. 


Lehman Brothers 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Dean Witter & Co. 








WHEN YOU WRITE TIME 


please enclose the address label that 
appears on your copies—it will help 
identify your subscription and speed a 


reply to your correspondence. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Princess Christina Marga- 
rethe of Hesse, 33, niece of Britain's 
Prince Philip, and Robert Floris Van 





| Eyck, 49, a London artist: their second 


child, first son; in Oxford, England, 


Married. Robert M. Goldberg, 25, 
only son of U.N. Ambassador Arthur 
J. Goldberg; and Barbara Louise Spros- 
ton, 25, a pretty lass from Crail, Scot- 
land, and a fellow Harvard graduate 
student (she in education, he in law 
school); in Chicago. 


Died. Robert Rossen, 57, Hollywood 
producer-director, a onetime boxer from 
Manhattan’s Lower East Side who, after 


| some years as a Warner Bros. script- 
| writer, turned to making his own movies 





| “about things I knew as a kid,” such as 


Body and Soul, 1949’s Oscar-winning 
All the King’s Men and The Hustler; of 
a heart attack; in Manhattan. 


Died. Metropolitan Antony Bashir, 
67, Archbishop of the 110,000-member 
Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church of 
New York and North America, a vigor- 
ous anti-Communist who in 1958, while 
in Damascus for the election of a new 
Patriarch, exposed a Soviet plot to seat 
its own Communist-oriented candidate 
by bribing some delegates with cash. 
gifts and free trips to Moscow, then led 
the fight to elect non-Red Patriarch 
Theodosius VI; of cancer; in Boston. 


Died. Albert Thomas, 67, Democrat- 
ic Congressman from Texas’ Eighth Dis- 
trict (Houston) since 1937, a gentle, 
genial but nonetheless powerful legisla- 
tor who, as head since 1949 of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Independ- 
ent Agencies (NASA, AEC, etc.), earned 


| a reputation among some agency chiefs 


million—highest 





as the budget-snipping Jeader of “the 
Thomas Obstacle Course” and among 
Houstonians as the provider of such 
plums as its $170 million Manned Space- 
craft Center; of cancer; in Washington. 


Died. Harold Freedman, 69, literary 
agent, a onetime actor who turned in his 
best performances peddling (for a 10% 
commission) Broadway shows to Holly- 
wood, including Hello, Dolly! to 20th 
Century-Fox for $2,000,000, and My 
Fair Lady to Warner Bros. for $5,500,- 
000 and 474% of the gross over $20 
price ever paid for 
movie rights; of a heart attack; in 
Manhattan. 


Died. Hans Hofmann, 85, pioneer, 
teacher and father confessor of U.S. 
abstract expressionism; of a heart at- 
tack; in Manhattan (see ART). 


Died. Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr., 
90, the genius who made General Mo- 
tors the world’s biggest manufacturer; 
of a heart attack; in Manhattan (see 
U.S. BusINEss). 
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Wear, noise and 
corrosion in universal joints were caused 
by “fretting” of the bearings. A grease we 
developed in our laboratory formed a constant 
film over bearing surfaces, cut down the 
wear and noise. Corrosion was controlled with 
a special additive in the grease. 





For universal joints, an 
automotive manufacturer 
needed something to prevent: 


‘1. Wear. 


2. Noise. 
3. Corrosion. 
They came to the right place. 


Do you have a similar problem? 

Come to the company willing to share it. 
With the resources big enough to handle it. 
You expect more from Standard 

and you get it!* Standard Oil Division, 
American Oil Company, 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60680. 
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Boston gears and 
Murray gins put added 
thrust in our 
diversification program 


Our recent merger with Murray Company of Texas is a 
perfect example of how we intend to keep growing. 

For us it means entry into new products and markets 
that are still compatible with our experience in engineer- 
ing, production and distribution. Murray, a leading pro- 
ducer of cotton gins, also brings us—through its famed 
Boston Gears Division—a variety of gears stocked and 
sold off-the-shelf by a national network of distributors. 


For Murray stockholders, it means participation in the 











growing truck, business aircraft and filter industries 
where Rockwell-Standard is a major force. 

This merger, then, gives you a good idea of how we're 
going about the business of growing and diversifying 
and smoothing out any cyclical pattern to our sales. 
We're growing from within, too, as with our expanding 
Aero Commander Divisions, which now offer a complete 
line of business aircraft—piston, turbo-prop, and jet. 


At Rockwell-Standard we mean to keep on growing... 





and diversifying. But not just for bigness’ sake. Profits 
and return on stockholders’ equity must keep on 
growing, too. After all, that’s what our growth is all about. 
To learn more about us, send for our Annual Report: 
Room 601-G, 300 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD CORPORATION 


Serving a wide world of industry with Aero Commander aircraft, varied 
industrial equipment, highway and off-highway vehicle components. 
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Youve ridden the Pampas? 


Veet what vou ve missed! 


The wide open spaces begin 
just outside the Desert Inn 





Wilbur Clark’s DESERT INN and Country Club, Las Vegas 
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Texas Twister 


The Chase is a shockworn message 
film, smoothly overacted and top-heavy 
with subtle bigotry, expertly exploiting 
the violence, intolerance and mean pro- 
Vincialism that it is supposed to be 
preaching against. Taking a Horton 
Foote novel adapted by Playwright Lil- 
lian Hellman, Producer Sam Spiegel 
(Lawrence of Arabia) hired Director 
Arthur Penn (The Miracle Werker) to 
whip up a scathing, lopsided indictment 
of a small town somewhere in Texas. 
With Star Marlon Brando as chief jeer- 
leader, the movie smugly points an ac- 
cusing finger at all the wrong, wrong 
deeds done by precisely the right people. 

Ignorant Texans are the targets. and 
Scenarist Hellman blows the lid off a 
snake pit of contemporary evil when 
the town’s bad boy, Bubber Reeves 
(Robert Redford), escapes from prison 
and heads home to settle scores among a 
scroungy lot of drunken, wife-swapping, 
white-collar workers who carry their 
pistols to parties of a Saturday night. 
“Shoot a man for sleepin’ with some- 
one’s wife?” cries a round-heeled young 
matron, Janice Rule. “Half the town ‘ud 
be wiped out.” Poor Bubber’s Mama 
(Miriam Hopkins), cast as Parental 
Guilt, hysterically accepts blame for all 
his misdeeds, though maternal love ap- 
pears to be her only failing. 

Meanwhile, back at the mansion of 
Land Baron E. G. Marshall, a passel of 
vulgar new-rich Texans pledge dona- 
tions to found a college near by, in or- 
der to protect their young against the 
perils of an education at Harvard. Mar- 
shall’s son, played by Britain’s James 
Fox, drawls endearments to Jane Fon- 
da, who conquers a casting error as 
Bubber’s faithless wife, making trollopy 
white trash seem altogether first class. 
Actor Redford, as Bubber, plays a born 
loser engagingly but cannot quite mask 
the clear-eyed confidence of a boy born 
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BRANDO IN “CHASE” 
Brotherhood in the snake pit. 
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lucky. All three finally flee to a flaming 
auto junkyard where virtually the entire 
county converges, brandishing torches, 
cheap whisky and other unmistakable 
symbols of moral decay. 

Chase has very few dull moments, 
nor does it lack the courage to cash in 
on its convictions, most of which are 
half-truths deftly rigged to attract liber- 
al non-thinkers. Miss Hellman seldom 
lets a scene end without tacking on her 
comment; except for a handful of cou- 
rageous, long-suffering Negroes and 
Sheriff Brando, no Texan escapes being 
singed by a Statement. Brando ably 
plays the stereotyped champion of hu- 
man rights that he seems compelled to 
endorse in film after film, changing only 
his dialect. Bloody, brutally beaten by 
local louts, he makes a final, desperate 
attack against prejudice and hatred 
while indifferent townsfolk stand by. 
Next morning, Marlon packs up Wife 
Angie Dickinson and hits the road. 
Heading straight North, like as not. 


Teamwork 

Promise Her Anything. Shortly aft- 
er splashing headlines last year as off- 
screen lovers in an unsavory divorce ac- 
tion, Leslie Caron and Warren Beatty 
pooled their talents in a sex farce. Sur- 
prisingly enough, it is an amiable, en- 
tertaining fiction and nowhere near so 
scandalous as life itself. As a young 
French widow with an infant son, Leslie 
oozes gamine charm in the direction of 
her boss, Robert Cummings, a_ child 
psychiatrist who sucks his thumb under 
stress. Beatty, in his first light comedy 
role, shows an unexpected flair for fool- 
ishness as Leslie’s Greenwich Village 
neighbor, baby sitter and maker of stag 
films. “My movies are not even a felo- 
ny.” Warren insists. “They're only a 
misdemeanor.” 

The most critical moment in Promise 
follows Leslie’s discovery that her tyke 
has secretly made his movie debut op- 
posite a Junoesque redhead in a wild 
bikini. Such rancid twists of plot could 
easily sour a comedy, except that the 
kid is a disarming moppet named Mi- 
chael Bradley who saves his heartiest 
responses for a pile of red plastic blocks. 
Warren saves his for Leslie, and most 
of the fun is as simple as that. 


Gingerly Satire 

Inside Daisy Clover. Like a benevo- 
lent and protective barracuda, Holly- 
wood Producer Christopher Plummer 
eyes the grubby 15-year-old Daisy he 
has plucked from a honky-tonk beach 
town, and tells her; “I'm going to make 
something out of you—money.” He 
soon transforms Daisy (Natalie Wood) 
into America’s Little Valentine, a mu- 
sical-comedy wonderkin to someone 
like the young Judy Garland. 

Occasionally Daisy quickens with 
fragments of myth-shattering dialogue, 
or sudden, almost surrealistic glimpses 
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COLOR KNOWLEDGE 
PAINTS 
BRIGHT FUTURES 





The color of an individual's surround- 
ings has a definite psychological ef- 
fect in the home, in the market and 
in the office. 


This color sensitivity can definitely be 
utilized by individuals or businesses. 


To the individual, harmonious colors 
in the home will contribute to family 
harmony. To the retailer, it can induce 
additional traffic or sales. To busi- 
ness, it can reflect stability and suc- 
cess. To industry, it can stimulate 
production and reduce accidents. 


Before you paint or decorate, contact 
an Ebert Surface Painting and Deco- 
rating Engineer to find out the psycho- 
logical advantages you can gain to 
make your future a little brighter. 


i 
THEO. EBERT & CO. 


830 Diversey Pkwy., Chgo., II]. 60614 (312) BU 1-4770 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS SINCE 1873 
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Business 
managers 
don’t just 
read 


DUNS 
REVIEW 








(S THERE | 
INFLATION 
AHEAD? 


they 
advertise 
in if. 





... and it must work, because among all 
general business and news magazines Dun’s 
Review has enjoyed the greatest rate of 
growth in advertising volume over the past 
five years. 











WOOD & REDFORD IN “CLOVER 
Valentines made by zombies. 


of the movie colony as a darkly gleam- 
ing horror-fantasy controlled by elegant 
zombies. But Hollywood self-satire is 
also a corridor of mirrors where movie- 
makers are apt to start cringing at their 
own shadows. In adapting his novel to 
the screen. Scenarist Gavin) Lambert 
softens the tone of merry irreverence 
and moves the action back to the com- 
fortably distant 1930s. And Director 
Robert Mulligan never quite decides 
whether to play for heartbreaks or 
black humor. The strain tells on Rob- 
ert Redford, a deft actor, miscast as 
Daisy’s neurotic, one-night-stand hus- 
band who establishes his virility beyond 
reasonable doubt before being written 
off unconvincingly as a homosexual. 

There may be a valid satirical point of 
view toward Hollywood half-marriages, 
or even toward attempted suicide. But 
Natalie, poking her head in and out of 
a hissing gas oven to answer phone 
calls, seems unaware that even the sil- 
liest comic character has to believe 
passionately in her own folly. Deep 
down, Inside Daisy Clover suffers from 
a similar lack of faith, 


Full-Dress Farce 

Made In Paris casts Ann-Margret as 
a pushy little pure girl exploring what 
she calls her “first big chance” abroad 
Playing a dress buyer on a junket. Ann- 
Margret adapts to comedy by snicker- 
ing through her lines, but her candy- 
box wardrobe gets most of the laughs. 
Sympathetic Dress Designer Louis Jour- 
dan says: “Wild Paris sex is one big 
cliché. You can have it if you want it 
—there are specialists who cater to 
such tastes.” Ann-Margret finally settles 
tor the tame American sex offered by 
Chad Everett, who has Paul Newman’s 
looks, Clark Gable’s voice and a rather 
forceful personality of his own. But the 
side attraction of one promising new 
face hardly justifies a trip to Paris. 


Dear Mr. Smith! 


9-16-23-30 





DICTATING BY NUMBERS! 


The modern streamlined way to cut dictating 
and typing time and costs 


Now, eliminate the time-consuming chore of 
dictating and transcribing routine correspond- 
ence. Let an Auto-typist take over. It permits 
you to create business letters, paragraph by par- 
agraph, from pre-composed copy stored on an 
ingenious memory tape. Your secretary pushes 
buttons, letters you want are automatically and 
individually typed; personalized, error and era- 
sure free. And Auto-typist is fast... easily pro- 
duces as many as 125 letters per day, at speeds 
up to 150 words per minute... for just pennies 
per copy! It pays for itself in only a few months. 


Send for FREE Booklet! | ==... 
Ilustrated 12-page brochure shows 7 
how an Auto-typist lets you do 
more with fewer people; saves time 
and money too! ae ad 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
2332 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Il. 





VACATION 
WITHOUT 


VACATION TIME 


Only an Hour and a Half 
from the Chicago Loop 


SWIM, SAUNA, 
STEAM, MASSAGE, 
HYDROTHERAPY, 
COCKTAILS, DINE, 
DANCE, SLEEP 


Phone for Reservation 
Fontana 414-175-6811 


Chicago 312-782-3236 
lake Geneva 414-248-6646 
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LAKE GENEVA 
FONTANA * WISCONSIN 
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Put your new 
plant where the 
action is! 


THE SOUTH outgained the nation asa 
whole by 10 per cent in the value of 
paper and paperboard produced over 
the past decade... grew faster than the 
rest of the country in 26 of 31 business 
activities studied by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

That's action —the kind of action that 
caused profit-minded businessmen to invest 
$2!. billion in the past six years in 2,000 
new and expanded industrial projects along 
Southern Railway’s lines alone. These busi- 
nessmen have found in the modern South 
everything it takes to stimulate and encour- 
age long-range, profitable growth. You can, 
too! 

Let us help you pick the right location. 
Write or call Allen H. Douglas, Vice Presi- 
dent — Industrial Development, Southern 
Railway System, 270 Peachtree Street, 
N. W., Suite 335, Atlanta, Ga. 30303; tele- 
phone ‘area code 404) 688-7633. 
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Mood Ebony 


FREEDOM—WHEN? by James Farmer. 
197 pages. Random House. $4.95. 


As a founder of the Congress of Ra- 
cial Equality and its national director 
since 1961, James Farmer helped per- 
fect such civil rights weapons as the 
sit-in and the freedom ride. But Farmer 
has decided that “more sophisticated 
weaponry” is now required, and he is 
resigning as CORE’s leader next month 
to direct a Government-aided literacy 
and job-training program. Freedom— 
When? is part tribute to the organiza- 
tion he grew up with, part testament of 
his beliefs, part personal memoir of 46 
years, and part civil rights manual. 

Farmer traces CORE’s development 
back to 1942, when it was so color- 
blind that one of its white female work- 
ers, mugged in an apartment corridor, 
neglected to tell police that her assail- 
ant was a Negro—‘for fear,” writes 
Farmer, “of indicating prejudice.” Now, 
he notes, CORE is in a “mood ebony,” 
and he quotes a man as telling him, 
“Brother Farmer, we've got to dig be- 
ing black.” No black nationalist, Far- 
mer digs it nonetheless. “We are not so 
worried if we get to be known as Ne- 
groes,” he writes. We are desegregation- 
ists, not necessarily integrationists.”” To 
the question posed by his book’s title, he 
replies that freedom will not be now— 
not only because prejudice persists but 
also because of “those impersonal 
forces of modern economic life which 
produce mass unemployment, urban 
squalor, education inadequate to the de- 
mands of our technological economy.” 

Occasionally, Farmer refuses to let 
facts dilute a good argument. He claims 
that last year’s Watts riot “probably 
could have been contained by police re- 
straint,” though Watts really boiled over 
only after Los Angeles police pulled out 
of the ghetto for hours in hopes that it 
would cool off. Similarly, in an over- 
long section on the failings of U.S. pol- 
icy in Africa, he mentions “the recent 
visit” of Red China’s Mao Tse-tung, 
though Mao has never been near the 
place. But Farmer’s talent, after all, lies 
in leading, not writing. 


The Last Bohemian 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL by Ken- 
neth Rexroth. 367 pages. Doubleday. 
$5.95. 


Just when it has become uncertain 
what a novel is, everyone seems very 
sure that what he writes is a novel. 
There was Truman Capote’s jumbo 
crime documentary, and now there is 
this “autobiographical novel” by Ken- 
neth Rexroth. 

Novel it is not, but it is a novel auto- 
biography. The author is not the victim 
of an unsatisfactory love affair with his 
own personality: he takes himself for 
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granted and spends his space telling 
about other people, places and ideas. 
And what people! Rexroth’s book is a 
Who's Non-Who of every oddball in the 
non-Establishment U.S. of the past gen- 





eration—feminists, Wobblies, Free Sil- 
ver men, free-love ladies, anarchists, 
proto-bolsheviks, — pacifists, _ radicals, 


populists, vegetarians, ragged utopians, 
prophets without portfolio and plain 
cranks. His record makes the current 
anti-Establishment of beatnik non-opt- 
ers seem limp and goofy. “ ‘Free love, 
free liquor, free Mooney,’ proclaimed 
the banners of my youth,”* Rexroth 
says happily today. He has produced a 
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REXROTH 
King of the rock candy mountain. 


splendid piece of Americana of a kind 
that defies academic research; it could 
only have been told by a survivor. 
Today, he is the Last Bohemian, a 
conformist who chose to cleave to a 
tradition of dissent. Rexroth has some- 
thing like Chamber of Commerce status 
in San Francisco, safely beached on the 
shore where the last wave of American 
radicalism washed up. He is a legend as 
poet, horse wrangler, hobo, perpetual 
avant-gardesman, painter, and _ finally, 
at 60, Grand Old Man of what used 
to be called the Youth Racket. 
Left-Wing Boy Scout. In Rexroth’s 
world, people call him “Duke,” a term 
used in hobo jungles for the classy fel- 
low in a sub-society of declassed men. 
“Its no great compliment,” says Rex- 
roth. “The most affected girl in a 
whorehouse is usually called ‘Duchess.’ 


* Mooney, not money. Meaning Tom Moo- 
ney, labor's biggest martyr of the "20s and 
"30s, sentenced to death when convicted with 
Warren K. Billings of killing ten people in 
1916's San Francisco Preparedness Parade, 
eventually released from prison in 1939. 





There is a slightly different type, who 
in the words of Engels has also cut him- 
self loose from the upper classes and 
who is usually called ‘Professor.’ Pos- 
sibly I occupy that ambiguous status 
between Duke and Professor for which 
there is no name.” 

As duke, professor and poet, Rexroth 
functioned magnificently in the sub- 
worlds of Chicago, Greenwich Village 
and the syndicalist meeting halls of 
Seattle, until he came at last to the big 
rock candy mountains of San Francisco. 
From the time he was an eagle scout 
in Toledo, Ohio—operating, he claims, 
from what must have been the only 
left-wing gangsterized troop in Ameri- 
ca—Rexroth’s big German-American 
farm boy’s face shone with the vocation 
of the radical outsider proud of belong- 
ing to people who have no belongings. 
Whether he was selling snake oil to 
farmers in the Southwest (his three- 
page sales pitch is a masterpiece of 
W. C. Fieldsian conmanship) or living 
it up in those all-purpose ashrams 
known as “studios” in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, Rexroth was on top of the left- 
wing game. What with his poetry, his 
industrious sexmanship and_ painting 
(he was set up with his own studio at 
16), he was a busy man, with a jovial 
disregard of what other men would re- 
gard as crippling misfortunes. 

"Plain Speech." He recounts the suc- 
cessful defense of his heterosexual hon- 
or against the assault of perverted Chi- 
cago cops—and later of giant Negro 
homosexuals in jail—with the same 
modest gusto of a college quarterback 
telling Coach how he managed to shake 
the field. It was a rough world, not just 
on the picket lines but in the intermi- 
nable ideological warfare among the 
power addicts on the outer fringe of 
communoid politics. This kind of poli- 
tics seems as dead today as Joe Hill. 
The reader will wonder how, among his 
chosen society—the failed saints, moral 
riffraff, ignorant zealots, sex addicts and 
refugees from bourgeois society who 
people his book—Rexroth almost alone 
seems to have survived as his own man, 
still spouting verse and invective, and 
still in splendid spiritual health. 

Part of his strength came from a 
sense of tradition rooted in his dissent- 
ing German-American ancestors, who 
were utopian colonists, freethinkers, so- 
cialist craftsmen and abolitionists. The 
rest of it came from an indestructible 
innocence that helped him to survive 
bohemia’s bad art, freewheeling sex and 
bogus labor evangelism. He did not re- 
nounce his old causes; the secular faith 
of socialism simply ran out on him. 
“The moral content of the old radical 
movement has vanished altogether,” he 
writes today. “The classics of socialist 
and anarchist literature seem at mid- 
century to speak a foolish and naive 
language.” 

Rexroth’s own language is simple. 
His mother had taught him that plain 
speech was a mark of personal distinc- 
tion. In his case perhaps it was. 
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The new Victor 3900 Electronic stands 
apart from all other calculators, because it’s 
the only one whose brain is activated by 
Space-age microcircuitry. That’s why it pro- 
duces faster answers to more intricate cal- 
culations (while occupying less desk space) 
thananyothercalculator called “electronic”. 

So you really shouldn’t expect the Victor 


VICTOR COMPTOMETER CORPORATION, BUSINESS MACHINES GROUP, CHICAGO, ILL. BOe18 


printing calculator to match the 3900. Be- 
sides, it has impressive credentials of its own. 

Like constant multiplication and divi- 
sion, which means fewer re-entries. 

Printed tape, of course, lets you check 
every calculation easily. Problems and 
symbols are printed the familiar way you 
learned in grade school. 


This Victor printing 
calculator cannot do 
everything our 3900 
Electronic can. 





(But, then, neither 
can any other machine.) 





Your operator can master the touch sys- 
tem the very first day, because the keyboard 
is as simple as a 10-key adding machine. 

Unconditionally guaranteed for ten years 
with a Victor service agreement. It'll last 
longer, but let’s hope that by then your 
volume will warrant the 3900 Electronic. 


<VICTOR 
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New kind of sunglasses from PPG: windows that reduce glare, heat, costs. 


We make special kinds of glass for windows. They 
reduce glare, keep buildings warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer. It’s even better than if the building 
were actually wearing sunglasses because these spe- 
cial PPG glasses also reduce heating and air condi- 
tioning costs. 

We call this Glass Conditioning.* 

It increases indoor comfort by using the right kind 
of glass. There's a PPG Glass Conditioning product 


to suit every exposure of every building in any cli- 
mate. We have one glass that insulates as well as a 
brick wall a foot thick. 

If you're making building decisions, ask your archi- 
tect to contact a PPG Architectural Representative. 
He can help make your building a better investment. 
Or write: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, One Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. PPG makes the 
glass that makes the difference. 
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Titan in Closeup 


CHURCHILL'S LAST YEARS by Roy How- 
ells. 214 pages. McKay. $4.50. 


On April 27, 1958, a neat young man 
stepped off a train at the Kentish village 
of Westerham. A limousine whisked 
him to a spacious country home, where 
he was shown into a_ high-ceilinged 
study. There, from the depths of an 
enormous armchair, a portly old party 
glared at him like a ruffled eagle. The 
young man shook in his shoes—and 
with reason. The old party was Sir 
Winston Churchill, and the young man 
had just been engaged as his male nurse. 
Roy Howells, then 28, held his job un- 
til Churchill's death in 1965. In this ap- 
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CHURCHILL & HOWELLS 
Pulling the lid down himself. 


pealing memoir, he has produced a re- 
markably intimate view of the great 
man, and supplies plenty of evidence to 
refute the popular notion that Churchill 
in old age sank into senility. Howells 
describes him as “the most impossible, 
arrogant, yet lovable and wonderful pa- 
tient imaginable,” and demonstrates 
that he lived with the persistent vigor 
of a man determined to climb into his 
coffin and pull down the lid for himself. 

Howells, whom Churchill invariably 
addressed as “Howes,” was hired as a 
nurse, but he was promptly promoted 
to factotum. The admirable Howells 
dressed Churchill, supplied him = with 
Cigars, tended his pets, shuffled his cards 
at bezique, and acted as all-purpose 
shock absorber. 

Zippered Shoes. There were shocks 
aplenty. Churchill, a titan in the face of 
global catastrophe, was a temperamen- 
tal tot in domestic matters. Infuriated 
by delays, he had his shoes fitted out 
with time-saving zippers and insisted on 
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driving at race-course speed. When he 
wanted more speed, he spurred his 
chauffeur by rapping on the glass and 
bellowing “Go on!” At home, when 
Howells seemed to dally in executing 
a command, Churchill hurled his hair- 
brushes at him, shouting, “Move, 
Howes! Goddammit, move!” 

Churchill himself was of course im- 
movable. He was chronically late for 
meals. Even a housewide conspiracy to 
set all his clocks ahead failed to get him 
to table on time; the old boy merely 
asked the correct time of visitors who 
were not in on the plot. He bore pain 
with graceful fortitude, and he recov- 
ered from a fractured spine (at 85) and 
a broken leg (at 87) with startling speed. 
He blandly spurned injections and pills 
(“I won't take those today, thank you”) 
in favor of brandy and cigars, refused 
to wear pajamas. One morning, ambling 
out of his bedroom, he encountered a 
newly hired housemaid and sent her 
screaming through the halls—he was 
clad only in his walking stick. 

The stick had other uses. Once he 
flicked it out and “jokingly prodded” a 
pretty young nurse who was standing 
in his way. “Oh!” squealed the victim. 
“You're getting saucier!” 

Sticky Newsprint. Churchill's style 
was imperial, even at breakfast in bed. 
His pet parakeet Toby pecked at his 
grapefruit or perched on a_ hovering 
servant as Churchill ate his toast and 
jam, attentively scanning the newspa- 
pers. When the papers got stuck with 
jam, Churchill tossed them to the floor, 
which was hidden by morning’s end in 
a froth of sticky newsprint. 

Churchill himself was forever shroud- 
ed in cigar smoke. From his supply of 
3,000 or 4,000 cigars, he smoked seven 
or eight a day. The ashes fell every- 
where. His suits had to be sent out re- 
peatedly for reweaving. The holes in 
his bed linens finally exhausted even 
Lady Churchill's longanimity, and she 
gave him a smart dressing down. 
Churchill remained calm. The next time 
his sheets started smoldering he called 
for a pair of scissors and imperturba 
bly snipped out the telltale burn. 

Battlements & Moats. Churchill's pas- 
sion for films, which were regularly 
shown at Chartwell, endured almost 
until his death. “We saw,” recalls How- 
ells, “John Wayne westerns, Kirk Doug- 
las westerns, Gary Cooper westerns, 
James Stewart westerns, any western 
just as long as there was lots of horse 
riding and gunfighting in it. He also 
liked period films with lots of dueling 
and people falling off batthkements into 
moats.” He especially admired Steve 
Reeves as Hercules and Victor Mature 
as Samson. 

It must have been his sense of his- 
tory. In the last weeks of Churchill's 
life, his mind seemed to settle in the 
past. He gave up reading books, and 
through the long afternoons sat staring 
into the fire. He seemed more somber. 
more withdrawn, as if, having passed 
his 90th birthday, he had concluded 


that there would not be a 91st. On the 
evening of Jan. 8, 1965, when he was 
offered his usual brandy and cigar after 
dinner, he said: “No, I don’t want it.” 
Next day he took to his bed. Not long 
afterward, he suffered a stroke; on Jan. 
24, he was dead. 


Hitler’s Drudge 


THE MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 


KEITEL, Chief of the German High 
Command, 1938-1945. Edited by Wal- 
ter GGrlitz. 288 pages. Stein & Day 
$7.95. 


To his Allied captors at Niirnberg, 
the Field Marshal seemed to be the es- 
sence of all that was evil in Junkerdom. 
Tall and taciturn, a monocle screwed 
tight in one chilly pale eye, his boots 





KEITEL & HITLER 
Disillusion only in defeat. 


gleaming with metronomic precision as 
he paced the stone floor of his cell, the 
prisoner never complained and never 
begged for mercy. When the gallows 
trap was sprung on Oct. 16, 1946, and 
Wilhelm Bodewin Johann Gustav Keitel 
dropped to his death, it is doubtful that 
he had any regrets. Keitel had long be- 
fore reached the end of his rope. 

If Eichmann demonstrated the ba- 
nality of evil, Keitel proved its myopia. 
Actually, the chief of Hitler's high com- 
mand was neither a Prussian nor a very 
convincing “war criminal.” Keitel was 
a frustrated farmer who, on his rare 
wartime leaves, loved nothing more than 
to muck about his Brunswick estate of 
Helmscherode, buying new farm imple- 
ments or hunting roebuck and wild 
boar. Almost coincidentally, he signed 
his name to Hitler's orders decreeing 
the deaths of millions. As another Nazi 
general wrote of Keitel later, “He was 
certainly not wicked au fond, as one 
occasionally reads of him.” 

Keitel’s memoirs, written at Niirn- 
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hose at National 
Portland Cement quarry— 
not a leak in 11 years 


"'... and, there is no sign 
of wear or deterioration, even 
though this is a severe bend 
installation,’’ says Mr. Iven 
Krabbe, Plant Manager. 

These three hose serve 
as expansion connectors on the 


water pressure lines. They can be 
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rotated to prevent lining wear-out 
and, as a result, cost less and last 
longer than unlined or rubber- 
lined steel pipe. They have given 
trouble-free service since 1954. 
When your pumping job is really 
tough, look to . Porter 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ry B H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 





berg during his trial and completed 
just before his execution, reveal a mind 
that was both humorless and unimagi- 
native: he did, however, have a vast 
capacity for administrative drudgery— 
and all were qualities that Hitler rec- 
ognized as essentials in a subordinate 
if his own plans were to work. Keitel 
not only carried out the Fiihrer’s or- 
ders with diligence, but did not even 
permit himself—much less his own sub- 
ordinates—to question their morality. 
The infamous Nacht und Nebel order 
of 1941, under which Resistance sus- 
pects from France to Rumania were 
hauled to their deaths in German con- 
centration camps under cover of “night 
and fog,” met with Keitel’s most self- 
righteous concurrence. It was the only 
way to combat “a kind of warfare 
launched by gangsters, spies and other 
skulking vermin.” When Hitler suspend- 
ed military laws against looting and 
pillage by German troops in Russia, 
Keitel’s only objection was the fear 
that such license might be damaging 
to traditional troop discipline. 

Pea Soup. Keitel’s stiff, drill-field 
prose comes alive only during his ac- 
count of the War’s last month. As the 
Russians swarmed across the Oder to 
ward Berlin and Hitler took sullenly 
to his bunker, Keitel and his faithful 
driver took off on a quixotic swing to 
rally the shattered Wehrmacht forces 
around the capital. He relished the ex- 
perience: hasty lunches of pea soup in 
a forest command post, ducking into 
ditches to avoid strafing Allied fighters, 
brave speeches to the scared kids and 
old men in ill-fitting Volkssturm hel- 
mets who had been left to defend a 
crossroads. Keitel devotes five fat para- 
graphs to a description of how he re- 
vamped the defenses of Rathenow, a 
sleepy hamlet that was threatened by 
the Russians. 

Then came Hitler’s suicide in the Ber- 
lin bunker. Keitel was baffled. He had 
followed Hitler's every order in the 
naive belief that the Fuhrer would ac 
cept responsibility for his actions. While 
more cynical generals like Gotthard 
Heinrici, commander of the Vistula 
Army Group, beat a retreat toward the 
American lines, Keitel went back to 
Berlin to sign the surrender document 
that he had never believed would be 
written. All around him the other evil 
men of Nazidom were taking the easy 
way out: Hitler was followed in suicide 
by Himmler, Goebbels and Géring 

Two Shortcomings. Keitel considered 
it himself but decided against it. “The 
armed forces,” he wrote in his Niirn- 
berg cell, “would have labeled me a 
deserter and a coward. Hitler himself 
chose death rather than accept respon- 
sibility. For him to have committed 
suicide when he knew he was defeat- 
ed for him to have left it to 
a subordinate to account for his auto- 
cratic and arbitrary actions, these two 
shortcomings will remain forever in- 
comprehensible to me. They are my 
final disillusion.” 


TIME, FEBRUARY 25, 1966 
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We were always ready fo roll 
at a moment’s notice. 


In 1902 our moving vans were just two horsepower 
but we made sure they were the two most powerful 
horses we could harness. 

We wanted our vans to get where they were going. 
Without problems. Without delay. 

We still feel the same way about it. Broken-down 
vans get you no place. 

Today, with 1500 vans operating across the country, 
we're the largest moving and storage company in the 
world. So we've settled for having no less than the 
largest maintenance operation in the business. A small 
army of Bekins mechanics keeps Bekins vans in per- 
fect running order. 


And we have the perfect men to run them. Our mov- 
ing men are graduates of the toughest training course 
we could put together. They're experts in packing, 
loading and driving. And in getting along with people. 

We're as fussy about our men and equipment as we 
were 75 years ago. 

Maybe that’s why we've made it over the long haul. 


- BEXINS 


VAN LINES 














Hunting for shells. Kettle Point. Ontarr 
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New Wrinkles in an Old Face 


The face of the earth continues to change. Seacoasts ad- 
vance and recede. Rivers dredge new channels, Man cov- 
ers the continents with new cities and highways. As a 
mapmaker, Rand McNally is portraitist to the planet and 
keeper of the family album for its residents. Population 
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maps, road maps, school maps, marketing maps, statistical 
maps, atlases, globes—we make all kinds. Whatever you 
want to know, wherever you want to go, there’s a Rand 
McNally map to help you that’s accurate and up to date. In 
our changing world, that’s one thing that doesn’t change. 


RAND M°NALLY 


Publishers, printers, mapmakers 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco 





































Old Grand-Dad's been made one way 
for 8+ years. 

Before you cry “old hat,” consider 
the reason. 

Back in 1882, it set a standard no other 
Bourbon has managed to match. And we're 
not about to change that. 

We still use more of the costly small grains 
to make our mash. They push up the price, 
but smooth out the flavor. 

We double-<distill a dram at a time, instead 
of taking the faster big batch way. 

We make our own ageing barrels, with heartland 
white oak selected as carefully as the cherry flitch 
used by a cabinetmaker. 

And we char the barrel inside 3/22”, to obtain 
the marriage of body and flavor that is ours alone. 

8+ years may scem a long time to be of one mind. 

But where our Bourbon is concerned 
another 84 years can pass-and then 
another-before we'll change it. 
Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskeys 
86 proof a of 
bottled in bond. Distilled and 
bottled at the F f the 
Elkhorn by the 0 
Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky 














One-day business trips are murder. Too much work, too few 
hours. And your wife won’t pin any medal on you when 
you come dragging home, completely beat. Next trip, fly in 
the night before. Unwind at Sheraton. Enjoy a little luxury— 
a good dinner, a good night’s sleep. Let people wait on you. 
Phone us for an Insured Reservation at a Guaranteed Rate. 


Sheraton Hotels o Motor Inns 
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